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CTTAPTER I 

Hir.HKR EDUCATION 

lly Abthub .T. Klkin 

Chief, JUvition of Uif/her Education, Office of Education 


Contents. HomaD product of the colleges — Uigb scliool.s and the coIIcriib— College Coop- 
eration and coBsolldatlon — Special periods and services — CollPtfe religious and social 
life rmprovement of Instruction — Research and graduate work — FinanclDg higher 
education 


HUMAN PRODUCT OF THE COLLEGES 

The manufacturer shapes his raw material in order to create a 
product that wilKmeet a definite demand. He modifies his- product . 
in quick response to changes in demand and tries to anticipate such 
changes whenever this is possible. He markets his product himself 
. or through a related organization. To insure proper use and to make 
repairs in case of breakdown, he “ services^’ it after it is in the hands 
of the consumer. In other words, the business process is controlled 
by the necessity of getting the product into use and by its behavior 
in use. . 

The*colleges, which by analogy may be fegaAled as manufacturers 
of a human product,, have in the past largely neglected many of these 
processes. They have, to a large extent, contented themselves with 
shaping their ,piaterials by^ traditional patterns. They have not 
been highly sensitive to the faci when these patterns became or 
threatened to become obsblete. jiven in the professions and tochni- • 
cal fields of education relatively less attention has been paid to the 
life occupation of students than the manufacturer pays to the serv- 
ices th^t hjs product will render. The arts college has frequently 
repudiated all concern with the means by which its graduates shall 
earn their living. More important sMI, the colleges ha,ve seldom 
* studied the society in which the student will live in order to deter- 
mine the elements of knowledge and character which, in his world, 
will make for personal happiness, rich experience, and social useful- 
ness. They have rested content in th® faith That studies derived 
from the medieval period are still necessary to make life useful and 
happy in an age of cheap printing, 'swift transportation, machine 
production, and universal public education. 
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There wouhl be no excuse for these stiiteinents in a surv’ey of 
recent tohdencies in hi^rher education if it were not clear that the 
colleges and universities are now recognizing these facts and are 
taking measures (o adjust their work to present conditions of living 
and of em|)lovnu'nt. 

'University lenders themselves are most emphatic in the statement of 
their realization of these maladjustments. Dean Hawkes, of Colum- 
•" ' for instance. sums up his critical judgment of col- 
leges: There is no doubt in my mind that the American college has 

failed more signally in relating tjie student’s exlucation to the kind 
of life that he is going to live than in any other ‘lirection.” ,Fresi- 
dent Hall, of the I niversily of Oregon, in his study of the relations 
of the university to the State, reports: repeatedly encountered ‘ 

criticism’ fr^n uG?^liunni that we were not doing our full duty by 
them in heljMig to locate them in positions when they graduated 
and in heljiing the men located in backward communities into better 
jobs aftej they have developed their capacity for ju-omotion.” Ex- 
pressions of this kind might be multiplied, and- analysis would show 
.that they are aKnost equally divided between the obligation of the 
college to tniin and jilace its graduates in positions where they may 
earn a living and the responsibility of the college to provide^ these 
graduates with the knowledge and attituJles of mind which will make 
their lives full and useful in any conuimnity in which their lot is cast. 

It is easily possible to prove, backward as the colleges have been 
in realizing their* full usefulness^ that four yeai-s of college work 
will enable the college graduate to make many thousands of dollars 
more during his life than the high-school graduate can make. This 
fget, however, is of no more significance than if the manufacturer 
should state that his profits were $100,000 a year when they might 
have been $1,000,000 if he hnd^ improved the usefulness of his prod- 
uct, his nuirket^r methods, and the service given after the product 
was sold. Coll?|:es are therefore now beginning to study seriously 
the world in which their graduates will live in order to prepare them 
better to earn their livelihood in that world, and to adjust themselves 
happily and usefully from the personal and social standpoints. 

Everywhere increased interest is being manifested in, the life 
occupations of .students. 'Wa.shington and T^e. to choose but one 
example, has made a' case study of the choices of occupation by its 
students and ^he modification of these clioices that result from college 
training. The New York College of Agriculture of CorneH -Uni- 
versity, the Minnesota College of Agriculture, and Iowa State Col- 
lege have recently made careful studies of the occupations, of their 
graduates, in order to- measure, to degree, the suitability of the 

, educational, program to life interest after graduation. ‘ No element 
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of the smrvey of the land-grant colleges, now being conducted by 
the Bureau of Education, has attracted more attention and hearty 
cooperation from the' institutions than the portion dealing with the 
occupatidnal history of their graduates and ex-students. This interest 
may, in part, arise from the desire of the institutions to justify what 
they have been doing, but in large part it comes from the hope that 
a careful study of these matters may serve to direct emphasis in the 
construction of educational programs. 

Such studies are open, of course, to the charge that educational 
processes lag behind shifts in occupational activity, that the program 
to be most useful tftUst anticipate demand for services by the world 
in which the students will live. Nevertheless, it is characteristic of 
progressive thought in the higher educational world that it is keenly 
desirous of harmonizing its activities with the-practical and social 
situations of the world outside college walls. ^ 

Placement and employment services have, of course, been offered 
by the colleges in more or le.ss haphazard fashion for ninny years. 
Systematic services of this kind are now, developing at a precipitant 
rate. Such services, even though highly developed and rendering 
excellent aid, may be carried on without any reference to the educa- .t 
tional program. The process may consist merely of attempting td 
find positions for the product as it is, without any apparent effort 
to modify the process or the form of the educational otferingtb meet 
the needs of the positions in wliich graduates arc placed. It ft, 
therefore, especially significant that, in many instances, educational 
and vocational guidance and placement of .students are being closely 
related to the activities of the college curriculum. Such efforts range 
from the attenuated relations implied byjhe creation by Middlebury 
College of a new office which combines the functions of director of 
admissions and alumni secretary to the formation of bureaus similar 
- to the bureau of educational records and guidance at the University 
of Wisconsin. President Frank, of the University of Wisconsin, 
describes the purposes of this bureau as follows : . ’ 

The bureau of educational records and fruldnnce will go beyond the more 
keeping of grades to the assembling of a wldo nuipb of Information respecting 
the life and work of the students a.s the background and basis for the develop- 
ment of an effective service -of counsel and guidance to the stud^ts-an erd 
that is not always achieved by the prevailing system of advisers. 

The bureau llkewl.se vlll be the nsscmbly point for a richly detailed fund of 
Information regarding the nature nud results of the educational processes to 
which the students are subjected. This will provide facilities that will make ‘ 
It possible for the university to keep up a continuous study of the results of Its 
enterprises and to take Its own educational pulse. 


The content of instruction given in the colleges, as well &s in the 
lower schools, has been largely imposed upon students without any 
very real reference to the student’s own Conception of values. Thii ** 
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is perhaps unavoidable to a degree. On- the other Jiand, the useful- 
ness of much material studied is so remote and unreal that the col- 
leges themselves have had difficulty in niakin^out a case for it. An 
. attempt was made at Vassar two years ago to determine why college 
students study. The most important factors were interest in the 
subject and realization of the value of the work for the future. No 
one doubts that understanding by the student of the economic and 
personal usefulness of his work would transform his- attitudes toward 
his college course. Since the colleges now wish to take advantage of 
this factor in the teaching process, we may expect further studies of 
the life activities of our present social order which will result in 
profound modifications of both curricula and piHhods. 

Tendencies in this direction are evident here and there. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Medical School has developed a plan to attach 
medical students in the interval between the junior and senior years 
to practitioners, in somewhat the same relationship as apprentici.. to 
craftsmen. Dean Cabot, of the medical school, makes it clear that 
the medical schools have emphasized the science of medicine from the 
standpoint of analyses by the chemist and bacteriologist and the 
physiologist, and have neglected the art which ths product of the 
schools will be called upon to practice. They have neglected “ the 
art by which the physician, in actual contact with the patienl, esti- 
mates him as a personality rather than a laboratory animal and 
brings to boar upon his ailment the evidence of his senses, his judg- 
ment, and finally his scientific knowledge.” 

It is the attitude of the medical college rather than the spkific 
device to whicli attention is here directed. A similar outlook is evi- 
dent in studies made by the Iowa State College. Graduates of the 
engineering college were given full opportunity to criticize .the vedu- 
ention to which they had been subjected and to suggest means by 
which the educational program rnight be better adapted to the nce^ 
that they have found in actual experience. Such concern might^ 
expected from work so definitely occupational as engineering, but 
similar inquiry has been made by the College of Liberal Arts of Bos- 
ton University with reference to a program designed primarily to 
provide adjustment of personal life to society outside the occupational 
field. 

Nor are the colleges content with increased concern over the occu- 
pational and personal needs whidi graduates will meet upon their 
entrance into the world outside. In tlie past the attitude..of the col- 
leges has been largely that while the student is on the campus the 
college owes* a duty to him> but that upon graduation the relation- 
ship is reversed and the alumnus is under obligation to render service 
to bis alma mater, At best during the college period there has been 
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a de^ee of mutual responsibility ■while thereafter it becomes a one- 
sided affair with the burden on the graduate. Colleges and universi- 
ties are now reiognizing that what*they give the student during the 
years of undergraduate and graduate or professional residence Is not 
a reservoir adequate for the needs of a lifetime. They are coming to 
recognition of their responsibility to the student after graduation and 
throughout his life. ^ 

University extension services have in the past given some educa- 
tional aid to graduates. For many years the*University of Wisconsin 
has offered postgraduate courses by extension to the medical men of 
the State. The regents of the University of Michigan plan by vari- 
ous means to keep practitioners in touch with the school and abreast 
of medical progi’ess. The University of Minnesota has offered several 
intensive courses for dental practitioners. Sirnihir aid through gen- 
eral extension has been given^o gajiduateg whose lives are not cast in 
the professional mold. But these services have never been syste- 
matically and consciously directed in all of the fields to which gradu- 
ates go, for the purpose of maintaining the u.so fulness of the institu- 
tion to students after they leave the campus. It is encouraging that 
the president of the University* of Michigan announces a plan by 
which every alumnus shall l)e enrolled in something, and that the 
Carnegie Corporation has made a grant to the Adult Education As- 
sociation to study thoroughly the obligations of the institution to the 
alumni. * 


Of necessity the ..facts cited in this discussion are scattered and in- 
complete, but anyone who has taken the pains to follow educational 
direction and administrative action during the past two years will 
recognize that one of the most important current tendencies in higher 
education is the desire to obliterate -the sharp distinction between col- 
lege life and life thereafter. The educational program is being di- 
rected to service continuously throughout the life of the alunmus. 
Higher institutions are becoming increasingly the source to which 
the alumnus turns when he discovers that he needs further training 
to improve his economic condition or Wenrich his personal life. 

HIGH SCHOOLS AND THE COLLEGES 

It is as important that the college adjust itself to the life and edu- 
cation of the student before’ collegfe entrance as -that it shape its edu- ' 
cational program tameet the economic gnd personal needs of the 
student .after college gjraduation. ^ ^ 

Not so many years ago by formal Regulation and by general con- 
sent, the colleges dominated the high schools. Standards of admis- 
sion were determined by the colleges and promulgaHKl, theoretically 
at laast, fi)r the high schools to tahe or leave as they chose. We stiU 
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hear occasionally that colleges diltate to the public schools. As a 
matter of fact, this apparent dictation was never so serious as the 
fprmal requirements seemed^ to indicate. The colleges were so 
desirous of atteJidanje that only in the most e.xtreme cases (fid the 
formal requirements actually serve to exclude students. “Excep- 
tional cases,” special courses, preparatory departments, and “equiva- 
lents ” provided an abundance of loopholes for admission. As college 
attendance has increased, thii^laxity in the enforcement of require- 
. ments has been stopped, and the requirements themselves made liioro 
exacting. The colleges are now in a position to refuse applicants, 

^ • and they are doing so to a considerable extent. • 

The limitations of enrollment secured by various nilps and selec- 
tive processes arc, however, by no means due solely to desire for edu- 
cationally high standards. Before the “present pressure for admis- 
sion e\'ery new student meant an increase of income without a 
corresponding increase of expense. The point of diminishing re- 
turns has now been reached and in many instances the increase in 
student fees does not compensate for the increased cost to the institu- 
tion. In other words, financial pressures and limitations rather than 
educational theory account for restnetions by the great majority of 
institutions. It is true tlrat theoretical re^ns have been set up, 
such as theories of the educatipiml etTectivenl^of units of some spe- 
cific size, but it may be doubtful whether these theories would be taken 
seriously if the expense item were not so ever present. Under these 
conditions a logical inference would be that the colleges might show 
a more decided desire than in the past to dominate the offerings of 
the high schools. Facts do not warrant this conclusion. 

Failure to assume larger influence in controlling high-school offer- 
ings is largely due to the fact that the high schools, themselves have 
become stronger,, more self-reliani, more firmly entrenched as a re- 
spected and fundamental part of our social system. The professional 
spirit has devclojied in the secondary field to a remarkable degree. 
This spirit is. based uixin a high standfl^ of technical knowledge 
concerning the teaching processes and the administration' of schools. 
Practical experience and theoretical knowledge of educational proo- 
lems are probably wider in the secondary field than in the college ' 
! field. Secondary-school men no longer look upon the fact of college' 
employ ment.,as evidence of superiority. High-school folk, are more 
inclined to lobk to their own organizations and .to tile public depart- 
ment of education for aid and guidance than to accept college opinion 
as authoritative. An interesting example of t^iie changed\tUtucie 
of mind on the part of the public secondaiy schools is aff^ded by 
the recommendations of a committee of higft-school men in Virginia. 
The grpuji requested that “ the college records of ,a particular high 
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. school should operate ns only one factor in the accrediting of tho 
high school by the State b(^arfl of education.” In a further recom- 
mendation by the same group d^he may perhaps detect some reflection 
of resentment toward the common charge, formerly received humbly 
and as a matter of merited reproof, that college freshmen fail be- 
cause of poor high-school preparation. This statement recommends 
“that the colleges having accepted high-school students on the basis 
of graduation from a public accredited hfgh school shall assume 
'responsibility therefor.” 

, In brief, the high schools are better able than fornierlv to pursue 
theii" true task and responsibility of meeting a variety of objectives 
in the education of their pupils. Preparation for college is only one 
of these objectives. 

Advances in elementary education, the firm establishment of pub- 
lic secondary education, and the desire of tlie college's to adjust their 
programs to the needs of the life which students will live have all 
contributed to lack of confidence in the old plan of 7 or 8 years in. 
the grades, 4 years In high school, and 4 years in college. The entire 
educational organization from the sixth grade to the attainment of 
the master’s degree is in process of readjustment. The recpnst'ruc- 
tion of this period of education now under way has theoretical and 
psychological bases, byt ju uctical and immediate necessities .account 
for the fact that theory is being given an opportunity to e.xpress it- 
self in actual reorganizntion. The development of the elementary - 
schools, of the junior high schools, and of 3-year senior high schools 
has compelled readjustment of college entrance requirements. Even 
in the East among the conservative women’s colleges this is true. 
Wellesley, in annpuncing a new plan of admission' in 1925, stated, 

^ the rapid tfevcle^ment of the junior high school movement has been 
one of the .considerat ions of the college in the adoption of a more 
flexible .scheme of admission.” Previous biennial surveys by the Bureau 
’ of Education have called attention to specific and widespread evidence 
. pf such adjustment. Tt is not neccssaH to rej-ieat the facts again. 

The junior-college movement, whicli takes a\«if the first two years ‘ 
from the traditional four-yea»* college course and assigns them to the 
secondary field, has been especially significant in making the collegd 
con.scidus of its responsibility to the high school. Theoretical con- 
siderations place the junior-college period and program in the sec- 
dndary field. The Associai ion of=Junior Colleges has affiliated itself 
with the National Education Association jn the Department of Sec- 
ondary Education. Further, actual tendencies of 'development align * 
the junior colleges with public-school jiuthorities and incorporate 
them with the high schools as part of one secondary education period. 
The most significanr fact in this growth itf the rapid increase in the 
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number of students enrolled in junior colleges for purposes other 
I than preparation for the university. * 

In spite of these factors which contribute to the dignity and intle- 
•pendence of the public high school there is no indicat ion of desire 
^ to repudiate ns one of its obligations that of preparing^tudents for 
college. This of necessity must be so when in States like South 
Carolina, two-thirds of the graduates of accredited high schools go 
to higher institutions. On the other hand, the college is more willing 
than fonnerly to meet to the full limits of its abilities, the situations 
created by high-school determinhtion and the obligation to accomplish - 
its own independent purposes. 'The tendency is to seek common con- 
sideration of the problems of college and high-school relutiog^ships 
with full recognition that adjustment to high-school conditions must 
in large part be made by^ the college., ThU attitude is rellccted in 
such studies as that made of the records of high-school students 
entering Georgia colleges and normal schools and published by the 
University of (Jeorgia at the recpiest of the Georgia College Asso- • 
cintion. The report is designed to enable high schools to determine 
in what departments their students show up best and weakest in 
their college work. But it is at the same time careful to jmint out 
that college faculties may secure aid in determhdng whether th^ 
work required of freshmen is above or Ijjelow the normal working 
capacity of high-school graduates' and do indicate the possibility of 
other adjustments to the needs of the high-school product wlion it 
is received in college.* In Michigan the university has welcomed 
and is cooperating actively with a committee of the high-school 
teachers’ division of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association, in 
considering modification of the nnivcr.sity's admission sy|iom. Wo“ 
have such developments as that of the bureau of school ser%c of the 
University of Kentucky^ Under the direction of Dr. Floyd \\\ 
Reeves, designed to assist the public schools, and doubtless also hoping 
to learn from them. Altogetljgr. the biennium shows a much better * 
relationship developing between the colleges and the higli scfl^jols 
than would be c.xpected if the indei>cndont position attained by the 
colleges by reason of the large number of applicants for admission 
were alone considered. 

Although the colleges find the^iselves in a position-where tbey feel 
,.tbat they must limit attendance, and although this limitation may 
take thr. form of setting a definite ma.ximum enrollment and imposing 
selective processes in addition to submission of the ordinary 15 or 16 
units of high-school credit,, the colleges are attempting on the whole 
to enforce these restrictions in such a way as to contribute to, rather 
than to obstruct the attainment of high-school obje<M.iye8. 

During the biennium the number* of colleges imposing arbitrary 
Umitatipn of nlfibbers has increased considerably. Whether such lim- 
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itation arises from financial stringency, as is jnost frequently the case, 
from theories of an esj)ec*inlly efficient size for the college unit, it - 
is most common among private institutions.^ When this is true, iselec- 
tiop of candidafes is, of course, necessary if tlie number of applicants 
exceeds the limit fett-^Kis is^ frequently the case. Middlebury Col- 
lege, for in.stance, admitt<iid in 1927 only 73 of 411 applicants. Al- 
though Middlebury College is an extrcme^example, adnais-sion of only 
one-half of those who apply is by no means uncomniom As a result, 
some concern Ji’as been felt lest educational opportunity is thus denied 
to capable and desirable students. Careful •studies thatjiave been 
made in New England *2fid elsewhere tend to show, however, that 
these rejections are by no means as serious as they appear on the sur- 
face. Parents and students have heard so much of the difficulty of 
obtaining admission that they apply for entrance taseverAl different 
colleges. In other w’ords, the number of applications rejected by 
individual institutions is no r.eal measure of the number of students 
excluded ftom’ college attendance. 

Few public institutions set an arbitrary limit to the number that 
they will admit. Rhode Island State College, however, has been 
able to admit only one-half of the applicants %nder a rule imposed w 
by financial necessity. The fact that all of the applicants’ measured 
up to the required 15 units is not regarded so seriously by public- 
school authorities in Rhode Island as it would be in the Middle West 
or Far West where the public is so thoroughly convinced of the 
State’s obligation to provide higher education to those who satisfy 
the graduation requirements in. the secondary field. State institu- 
tions apply selective proces.ses much less willingly than is generally 
the case in private institutions. Dependence upon public taxation^ 
for support 'makes them more willing to accept fhe product of the 
public-school system, And in some States' they are required to do so. 
Publip taxation, of course, gives to these institutions an opportunity 
to increasc>.resources more quickly than private institutions. Legis- 
lative authority must** bear the burden of responsibility for failure 
to provide this opportunity for the citizens of the State. There is a. , 
decided difference, therefore, between '’the relationships of the hi^ i 
schools to an institution such as. Vassar, for instance,, and the rela- 
tions^ to a public university such as that of Minnesota or Kansas. 
The president of Vas^r can say wha^^ate university presidenta ' 
would hesitate to proclaim — “ Preparation fBNiolleges like Vdssar 
is so small a part of the total plan of study (in high school) that 
special arrangement can be made only with difficulty.” Vassar in- 
dicates its desire to meet this situa^n by changing somewhat Jts 
admission requirements. The public institution desires and is com- 
pelled to organize curricula that will con^itute a contiquation of 
almost any high-school course. Thejpublic institution is mak ing ad* • 
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justraents of its offerings constantly. The University of Akron pre- 
sents an interesting exanij)le. ' 

The graduates of the commercial curriculum of the city high 
schools in Akron had not been admitted to this municipally sup- 
ported university because they did not have in their high-school 
work the regular college-entrance subjects. The university now 
proposes fo meet this situation by establishing a number of short 
courses of ^tudy two or three years in length that will enable the 
graduate from the high-schoOl commercial course to continue his 
work lyion a college level. Such attempts to secure closer articula- 
tion w;th the needs of the local community, urban or State, fre- 
quently take the form of additional offerings outside the traditional 
4-year college course. 

One of the most interesting recommendations of the Virginia 
conference of secondary schools and colleges, called by the State 
department of education in 1927, has a direct bearing upon the co- 
ordination of high-school and college curricula. In effect the recom- 
mendatiqn is that the colleges set up specific requirements for en- 
trance into curricula rather than general requirements for entrance 
into college and that “ only those requirements be made for entrance 
that are essential for successful progress in that curriculum.” The 
decreasing conservatism of the colleges in limiting admission to 
those who satisfy traditional prerequisites is being accelerated by 
high-school demands such as one also made by the Virginia con^ 
ference. The colleges are called upon to provide a general, course, 
admission to which is not based on geometry, advanced algebra, and 
foreign language. Although in some of the middle western and 
western universities curricula of this character have been provided 
■^or some years, it is significant that the educationally conservative 
South should make a flemand of this character. It doubtless reflects 
the infusion into an agricultural region of industrial and commer- 
cimlife. 

Those who are satisfied that present available methods of predict- 
ing Success and of determining ability are conclusive regard careful 
' selection of college ^udents as essential. The selective processes . 
used include intelligence tests, examinations, and investigations by 
personnel specialists, but- actual admission is usually determined 
upon the basis of some arbitrary mathematical computation. A vety ' 
common one is that of restricting admission to the upper qfeartile 
of the high-school class, but the process may become somewhat in- 
volved, similar to that of the University of Chicago, which adds to 
,«the high-school passing mark two-fifths of the difference between 
the -passing mark and 100 per cent. , 

Many educators believe that failure to make careful selection of 
^college students by th^e and other devices is unfair both to the 
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student and to the institution. President McVey, of the University 
of Kentucky, reflects this attitude in his statement that “ the chaff 
must be winnowed out, else the entire system of higher education in 
the United States will break down.” On the other hand, those who 
hav.e less confidence in the final validity of our judgments based upon 
informatioh now obtainable, view this tendency to selection with 
considerable disquiet. The president of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, in describing the work of his own institution, says : 

No attempt has been made to discriminate In the «*lcction only of students 
of superior quality so as to eliminate or reject those who have been less fortu- 
nate in early training and opportunity, provide<l they meet the test of scholar- 
ship and character In the requirements for admission. The greatest danger In 
modern education is not that the gifted student may be dwarfed 6r hindered 
In bis development, but rather that the one of mediocre nbilify may be neglected 
and not given a fair chance to stimulate all that is best in him. No college that 
la worthy of Its privilege can arbitrarily drop those lu the lower quarter who 
Tiave acceptably passed the intellectual standards without shirking respousibUity 
Inhereut in the charter of the institution. 

Presidept McVey represents a State universi^ and thb president 
of Frankjin and Marshall College represents a private institution. • 
These two quotations serve to emphasize that the difference of opin- 
ion is not one drawn upon public and private college lines. Alumni 
of the private colleges as well as of the public ones are beginning 
to resent exclusion in certain instances as going beyond all reason. 
Naturally they raise questions when they discover that their alma 
mater, as is true of one institution, has only 9.5 students per teacher 
and yet succeeds in graduating only 45 per cent of students admitted' - 
from the upper quartile of the high-school classes. 

Few State university administrators are willing to place their in- 
stitutions in the position of refusing to admit any very large number 
of graduates frora^ccredited high schools. Nevertheless they recog- 
nize that in many cases four years of college may not be best for all 
who have' quailed by a high-school course for admission to the 
university. past they have met this situation by the appli- 

cation of drastic arid in some cases cruel processes of elunination 
after admission to the college. During the biennium a marked in- 
crease of dissatisfaction with this process may be observed in the 
comment of presidents and deans. The tendency is apparently to 
turn to the development of junior colleges or lower divisions and of 
other terminal curricula shorter than the traditional 4-year course, 
^and to provide for the shifting of the students whom guidance pro- 
grams failed originally to assign properly. 

The outstanding tendencies with reference to high-school and col- 
lege relations during the biennium have been recognition on the part 
, of the colleges of the strength of the position of the public high 
schools, wuUngness to consider adjustments on the basis of facts 
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rather than upon the basis of theoretical or traditional curricula, and 
the cooperation of both high school and college in the creation of 
new units of organization and instruction in the field^that lies between 
the junior high school and the senior college. 

COLLEGE COOPERATION AND CONSOLIDATION 

In harmony with the current desire of the colleges to -conduct 
their work as part of one educational process with the high school 
and to look to the needs and desires of the outside jrorld for guidance 
in the development of their educational programs are the closer 
cooperating relationships among the colleges themselves. One of 
■ the striking tendencies of the biennium is the increase of such coop- 
eration. f 

Of course, there have always been contacts between colleges and 
cooperative activities through professional associations, through ex- 
change of professors and students, and by means of interchange of 
publications. Recent' tendencies, however, go further. In the past 
the association of colleges has consisted largely of common counsel 
for the purpose of deriving information and suggestions which each 
might carry back for the solution of its own problems. The tend- 
ency now seems increasingly to be toward association for the pur- 
pose of undertaking together common educational projects. In the 
past the competitive attitude has made it difficult to secure real 
cooperation for joint attack upon common objectives. Apparently 
there has developed recently greater desire to analyze the^asks of 
higher education in order to determine the responsibility of specific ' 
institutions for the performance of special functions and willing- 
ness to relinquish to and to assist other institutions in the perform- 
ance of obligations outside chosen fields. The correspondence of 
^ the Bureau of Education indicates a striking growth of interest in 
these matters. In view of the frequent tendency of theses to lag 
behind actual movements in education it is perhaps especially sig- 
nificant that in the University of South Carolina, a Ph. D. thesis on 
the subject of consolidation of higher institutions is in course of 
preparation. The new spirit is expressed in cooperative ventures 
and in actual consolidation and affiliation of organizations. 

It must no doubt be admitted that part of this cooperative attitude 
of the colleges has resulted from the abundance of student material 
I and consequent financial pressure. But anyone familiar . with the 

! situation will recognize thAt changes in the entire educational or- 

I ganization from the elementary to the college period have con- 
i tributed to this movement. Probably also the attitude and interest 
^with reference to tljese matters are due in part to changes in the 
intell^ual and social convictions of the college world. The view- 
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point is less individual. Scholarship cuts across and spreads over 
ever widening geographical and institutional areas. 


. It is impossible for alleges to avoid recognition of their common 
interest when studies like those of George R. Moon, of the University 
of Chicago, show that a large proportion of the students who drop 
out during the freshman j’car do so to attend other institutions; 
when the Western College for Women publishes the fact that its 
large losses at the end of the sophomore yeaf are due to the desire 
of students to enter coeducational institutions; when all the colleges 
find that a large proportion of their students leave the regular col- 
lege course at the end of the sophomore year to undertake specializa- 
tion in their own institution or elsewhere. In the past, institutions 
have been preoccupied with attempts to prevent such shifting of 
students in order to preserve their own attendance at the largest 
possible nuniber and to sccute credit for carrying a large. percentage 
of students through to completion. As soon, how'ever, as the higher 
institutions recognize as a fact and as a desirable condition the 
possibility of accomplishing certain life objectives in- less than four 
years, the values of wider student experience, and the impossibility 
for every institution to provide specialization in every field, the 
measure of the effectiveness of an institution ceases to be the pro- 
. jwrtion of its freshmen that it can graduate and becomes the ability 
of the program offered to meet the needs of the students it has. 

It is necessary to mention but a few., examples of cooperation be- 
tween colleges 'and universities to indicate the spirit that controls 
a large proportion 'of our institutions at the present time. In Minne- 
sota, 50 freshman scholarships are granted by the university, but 
these scholarships, under the regulations, need not be taken in the 
University of Minnesota. The university indicates to the high-school 
students entitled to receive the 50 sclmlarships that their purpose will 
be served quite as well if they attend any reputable higher institution 
of learning. In Ohio, 12 arts and science colleges in the State have 
an understanding with the Ohio State University whereby graduate 
work in certain fields is left to the university. Seven* private v^omen’s 
colleges in the East combine to present the claims of women’s col- 
: leges for financial support. Even on this most delicate subject of 

competition for funds there seems to be willingness to abide by the 
results of presentation of a common cause. Another striking instance 
is the cafe of Miami University and the Western College for Women, 
For various reasons, which in no way reflect upon the character of 
the work offered by these institutions, large numbers of students leave 
at the end of the sophomore^ year. As a result the upper classes in 
both institutions are small. Instruction in these classes, therefore, 
becomes expensive. The proposal has been made that certain classes 
be conducted in copimon, thus enabling each institution to reduce its 
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expenses without reducing the variety of its offerings or the excel- 
lent character of its instruction. 

It is not the purpose of this statement to multiply examples of co- 
operatfon. Examination of the detailed history of higher education 
during the past few years will show that such arrangements have |jeen 
increasing with regularily. Administrative devices have been in- 
vented for their accomplishment, and the scope of such arrangements 
extended to include nlhtlers that a few years ago would have been 
regarded as outside the field of coo])eration. 

It seems worth while to call attention somewhat more specifically 
to instances which indicate a tendency to actual consolidation and 
affiliation. The Bureau of Education issues annually a directory of 
colleges and universities. Each institution makes a report which is 
used in compiling this directory. The rej^orts show that actual con- 
, solidations^of institutions have been notably frequent during the 
past two y^&vs. Very little information has been available which 
would indicate the significance of these consolidations. In some 
cases, such as the consolidation of Newberry College and Sunderland 
College in South Carolina, it has been the jiurijose to meet the 
requirements of a regional association. Probably similar purposes 
have controlled the affiliations of the Missouri Wesleyan at Cameron, 
Mo., and Baker University at Baldwin, Kans., and that of Duchesne 
College and Creighton University. In some cases affiliations have 
taken place in order to secure concentration of resources. This is 
probably the case with Erskine College.and the Woman’s College of 
Due West, S. C. 

More interesting than these examples of affiliation to meet formal 
standards or to increase financial strength are affiliations for specific 
educational purposes. Dental .schools have frequently consolidated 
as a result of desire for higher standards and the wish to affiliate 
with medical schools. The example of the medical center idea, which 
brings together medical schools, hospitals, nursing schools, schools 
of dentistry and pharmticy, would seem to be spreading to other 
lines of activity. One interesting case of affiliation for a specific 
purpose is that of Western Reserve University and the Case School 
' of Applied Science, which have jointly established an evening college 
. in Cleveland to carry on adult and part-time activities. An affiliation 
for a similar purpose is that of the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale 
and the New Haven Branch of Northeastern University. Yale per- 
mits the use of classrooms and laboratories for the evening classes of 
the Northeastern University, thus serving its local community and 
furthering the interests of the other college. 

t)ne of the most interesting proposals fs the Claremont College 
scheme. The purpose seems to be that of obtaining the benefits of 
the small ooll^ unit and at the same time securing the advantages 
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from the increased facilities which association provides. Thus the 
library, certain laboratories, graduate work, and extension activities 
may be carried on as common projects w’hile each cohstituent college 
will have its own objectives and program, its own trustees, faculty, 
and. endowment. It is a definite attempt to set up a college federa- 
tion. 

, President Nicholas Murray Butler describes another tendency with 
reference to his own institution that is by no means confined to- 
Columbia : 

It Is quite within the hounds of possibility that durinpr the next generation 
both Columbia University and oth(>r unlversltie.s that have the inestimable 
advantages of an urlmn situation may find themselves surrounded by a whole 
group of Junior colleges that have sprung up as the result of their several 
Influences and Inspirations. The administration and oversight of a group of 
such Junior colleges would present no serious difficulties ami their teaching posi- 
tions would naturally be filled, chiefly at least, by men and women trained at the 
university under whose auspices they had been brought into being. Junior 
colleges, wherever they are. will do well to seek un’lverslty affiliation. 

New York University, Boston University, the University of Cali- 
fornia, Va.ssar College, Rutgers Lniversity, and others, perhaps, have 
entered into arrangements of affiliation with- junior colleges or are 
undertaking the development of junior colleges as branch institutions. 

In some instances this relationship of the junior college to central 
institutions has developed or tends to develop from the extension 
activities of the institution. Extension classes are established in 
various centers. As they develop and the programs become extensive 
and the attendance large, the economical thing is to establish them 
as affiliated resident junior colleges. 

The branch institution is, of wurse, no new thing. The Univer- 
sity of Idaho has for many years had a branch junior college at 
Pocatello; the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College has 
branch colleges; the Agricultural College of Utah conducts a branch 
junior college at Cedar City; both the Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege a^ the University of Colorado- have participated in the estab- 
lishnaefit of affiliated branches. Instances of this kind might be 
multiplied. 

In some cases affiliated junior colleges tend to become 4-year 
institutions without destroying the relationship. Few instances have 
arisen, however, in which a 4-yemr college has been adopted by & 
larger institution and maintained as a separate unit The merger, 
of St. Stephen s with Columbia University, therefore, is especially 
interesting.. St. Stephen’s College is located 90 miles from New 
York City and has been successfully operated in affiliation with the 
Episcopal Church for many years. Columbia University limits its 
attendance in Columbia College to 2,000. It has over three times 
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that number of applicants for admission each year. One of the pur- 
poses of the merger of St. Stephen’s with Columbia is to enlarge 
the field of undergraduate education without affecting the limits 
placed upon Columbia College. St. Stephen’s will enable Columbia 
to conduct another unit of very different character from Columbia 
College. St. Stephen’s will have the advantages of a small, country 
college limited to 250 students. 

Columbia University and Union Theological Seminary have been 
affiliated to a greater or less degree for many years. Recently, 
however, owing to the fact that the State department of education 
would not extend the privilege of granting the master’s and doc- 
tor’s degrees to the seminary, this affiliation has been made closer. 

It is very important for missionaries and for women who teach the 
Bible in denominational schools in this country to have the master’s 
and doctor’s degrees. They secure the training for their special 
work in the seminary. Columbia and Union have recently made an 
arrangement whereby the university will grunt advanced degrees for 
work carried on in the seminary. 

Attention has been called in previous biennial reports to the tend- 
ency of various groups to .affiliate and consolifi^^ their work. 
Examples of this kind are the merger of the Catholic cBHeges in and 
near St. Louis with the College of Arts and Sciences of St. Louis ’ , 
University. The autonomy of the several ntfillated ‘colleges is pre- 
~ served but the degrees are granted by the university. The Arkansas 
Methodist Educational Commission has adopted a proposal to unify 
the work of the colleges un,der its control. It is proposed to establish 
a central university and to reduce the three Methodist colleges — 
Hendrix, Galloway, and Henderson-Brown — to the rank of junior 
colleges. The institutions will be under a single board of trustees. 
Competition for students will thus be reduced. 

Church boards are increasingly employing educational advisors and 
supervisors for their groups of schools who .will serve t gender aid 
and to guide the development of the individual insti^ti^s in har- 
mony with the common purposes of the group and in"ich a way as 
■ to prevent undesirable duplication and coi»f>etition. Surveys of 
entire groups of church institutions and continuous surveys under 
competent central direction are en^ling small institutions to obtain 
the advantages of .self-knowledge which have in the past been largely 
confined to large colleges and universities. 

A recent development is of special interest as indicating the affilia- 
tion of institutions for the purpose of rendering a common com- 
munity service in an effective manner. New York City has had two 
colleges — the College of the City of New York and Hunter College — 
both In the borough of Manhattan and each with its own board of 
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trustees. The demands upon these two institutions tended to exceed 
their capacities. Every borough of the five in New York City there-. ♦ . 
fore demanded a college similar to the College of the City of New ^ 
York or Hunter. Bills for five new colleges were before the legis- 
lature in 1924, which, if granted, would have given the city seven 
colleges with seven separate boards of trustees and seven groups 
applying to the city for funds. In rc-sponse to these demands and in 
order to prevent the evils of competition and expenditure which 
would result from such an arrangement, a board of lugfier education 
has been set up in which ultimately all the boroughs will be repre- 
^ sented. This board will administer the whole situation and is pro- 
ceeding to set up a system of colleges which will be known as the 
College of the City of New York, although each constituent portion 
will have a distinctive name. • ' 

Although little comment has been aroused, these attempts at co- 
operation and affiliation have been effected in sufficiently scattered 
portions of the United States and upon a sufficiently large scale to 
indicate that a new form of organization is being developed in higher 
education. The tendency to association and affiliation seems to be 
developing for the purpose, of perfecting the selective" processes of 
the stronger institutions and for the purpose of serving as feeders to 
their advanced work, for the purpose' of strengthening the faculties 
and prestige of the weaker elements, and, above all, for the purpose 
of covering the entire demand fdt higher education in an economical 
. ' and efficient manner. 

SPECIAL PERIODS AND SERVICES 

To most people college work means study pursued nine months 
each year for a period of four years:. This conception is entirely 
inadequate to cover the present day activities and services of uni- 
versities and colleges. The variety of periods, courses, and services 
which do not harmonize with the popular idea ..of the activities 6f 
the university, is startling to anyone unfamiliar with developments 
during the past 15 or 20 3 ^ears. Summer schools, research bureaus 
and stations, conference groups, short courses, institutes, for special 
groups of interest from child welfare to tax problems, municipal 
reference bureaus, reading and club service, and many^ other forms 
of educational and expert aid aro given as a result of the assembly 
of personnel and equipment for the education of resident under- 
graduate and graduate students. 

The desire of the universities to utilize these resources for wider 
usefulness has led to considerable confusion The place of these 
services institutional organization is not clearly defined. The 
administratii^ and the offerings are not regularized or standardised. 
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Participation of college faculties in these activities is frequently not 
regarded as on the same basis as is “ regular ” class and laboratory 
work or research. Financing is usually a thing apart from the 
financing of other activities of the institution. It is not the purpose 
of this discussipn to treat of the summer session as such but it serves 
conveniently as an example of a highly developed educational period 
'and service of the character under consideration. It has attained 
a development that pre.sxmt.s ^characteristics which may indicate 
tendencies in the development of other special periods and services. 
The summer school perhaps most clearly repiesonts the present 
tendency in the adjustment of these “extra” activities to what is 
known as “regular” work. 

From the standpoint of institutional organization and function, 
summer school is in a stage of transition. In .spite of attempts to 
make it so, it has not been placed upon the .same basis as the regular 
quarter or term. Even in the institutions in which the summer school 
is formally designated as a fourth quarter, administration frequently 
continues to be special ; the faculty in large part is assembled for what 
is regarded as an extraordinary pui’pose; otlerings, even., when regu- 
lar resident coitrses are reproduced, are .supplemented by special offer- 
ings; and the regular offerings themselves are modified to a consid- 
erable ifegree to meet the more concentrated efforts of a different 
class of students. The summer quarter, therefore, still retains its 
character of a special period offering special work for groups with 
basic interests different from those of the “ term time ” resident grad- 
uate and undergraduate student body. 

The student body of the summer school is^of course, largely made 
• up of teachers and other types of workers w|^ are free for a rela- 
tively sl^ort period. The school for women workers in industry, 
which has been running at Bryn Mawr for .several years, a similar 
school recently inaugxirated by Barnard, and the International In- 
stitute conducted at Williams, are examples of other types of special 
JHmmer session service. Special periods and courses are primarily 
intended to render educational service to those who are actively em- 
ployed, and to those who wish to correct deficiencies of past educa- 
tional experience. 

•All of these services have experienced a tremendous growth within 
recent years. The increase in attendance at summer school is illustra- 
tive, although probably even less remarkable than participation in 
the benefits of some of the other activities under discussion. The 
summer school at the University of Michigan has almost trebled in 
the past 10 years ; from 1918 to 1927 the attendance %creased from 
1,801 to 8,811. Everywhere attendance in summer schools has in- 
creased more rapidly than general attendance upon the regular ses- 
idons of the institutions, although the growth of the latter has been 
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cational discussion of the past few years. 

One feature of summer-school attendance is especially signiftcant — 
llie increase in the j)roportion of graduate students. In Michigan 
over one-fourth of the summer-school students in 192f were securing 
graduate credit. The percentage of summer enrollment in the grad- 
uate school increased flom 11 per cent in 1918 to 27 per cent in 1927, 
and the per cent with college degrees increased from 21 per cent in 
1918 to 41 per cent in 1927. Similar increases in the graduate field 
are shown in the University of Minnesota where the growth has been 
from 11.0 per cent in 1924 to 16.2 per cent in 1927. 

In the graduate and jirofessiomil phases of extension activities 
large gains have also taken place. E.xtonsion Work was formerly 
r^^rded as of silbcollege, or at best, of junior college level. The 
increased £inphasis upon professional service has already been illus- 
trated in connection with medical and dental courses for practitioners 
and similar w’ork has been growing rapidly for teachers and business - 
men. This change of emphasis in the work offered in summer - 
schools and other special periods is significant in that it is evidence 
of larger desire to render service to alumni and to establish closer 
connection with the needs of the world outside colle'ge walls. 

Support of these special periods and services presents many prob- 
lems. In general they tend to become more nearly self-supporting 
or even profitably than is the work of the accredited undergraduate 
institution. This is illustrated again by the financing of summer 
schools. They sometimes establish credit items iijxm the institutional 
accounts. Thus the summer school at Middlebury College operated 
in 1926 at a profit of more than $2,000, and in 1927 it showed a credit 
balance of more than $10,000. The latter figure should be reduced 
by the $7,250 allowed for use of college buildings alid the work in 
the general college offices, but still a balance of more than $2,500 is 
shown. These amounts are, of course, insignificant as sources of 
income for the institution, but that any balance should be obtained 
from the activity of an educational institution not conducted foT the 
purpose of profit is a new thing in education. In many respects the 
summer school, from the financial standi>oint, may be regarded as 
comparable to the utilization of idle land by the erection of a build- 
ing which serves as a “ taxpayer,” or by the practice of a manufac- 
turer in taking on contracts during slack seasons which do not pay a 
profit but pay the carrying charges of the plant and serve to main- 
tain the organization intact Idle college plants deteriorate rapidly. 
The spectacle of a great educational institution standing relatively 
empty and unused during practically a quarter of the year is not 
conducive to support either from legidative assemblies or private 
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benefactors. President Hall, of Oregon, advances this argument in 
liis proposal to double the budget of the summer school. He argues 
that to expand the summer work will utilize the plant during the 
fourth quarter, thus increasing the capacity of the institution 
one-third. 

'Ebere is danger in . the tendency to require research units and simi- 
lar activities, which are here reganled as a type of special service to 
meet the entire cost of their nifkintenance. Research units and actiiy- 
tics set up to accomplisl) specific studies in the field of imlustry may, 
of course, projierly be borne by the industry itself. Such support 
it not undesirable unless it tends to distort the spirit of re.search and 
scientific study. Research in the social and general economic fields is, 
.however, an activity that does not directly contribute to a going 
business in the same sense that research .in the scientific fields may. 
Since research in the social fields is not directly a business matter, 
Government and private donation would seem to be justified in their 
support. Self-support of industrial research may tend to distort the 
scientific viewpoint; social research can not expect to become self- 
supporting. 

The greatest need in connection with the special periods and serv- 
ices under discussion is recognition of these services ns proper and 
valuable to the institution as well as to those served. To be sure, not 
all of the services now carried on should he continued indefinitely as 
college functions. In some ca.ses it is perhaps merely the function of 
^ the institution to develop the service with the idea of turning it over 
to a more appropriate agency as soon as po^ible. Further definition 
and assignment of function with reference to these services should 
take the place of present somewhat haphazard inauguration. ' Indi- 
cations are that this definition ianow in process of formulation, not 
upon the basis of traditional conceptions of college functions, but 
from the standpoint of the relationship of the institution to the indi- 
vidual who does not attend college, and to the individual who con- 
tinues to have' problems which educational service may solve after 
he has left college. 

Parallel to the need for further definition is determination of how 
far the State or regular institutional funds should be devoted to the 
support of the.se activities. Some standardization o;f relationship is 
perhaps desirable in order to prevent important phases of this work 
* from^ing regarded as excrescences or asides in the life of the 
institution. The tendency naturally, in view of the active discussion 
I’entering about the idea that the college student should pay more of 
the cost of his education, is to make adfults who take advantage of 
these services pay all the expense. Institutions that will not accept 
then^rinciple of education at cost for resident siudents are frequently 
willing to promote special periods and services at a profit. Whether 
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one principle should control regular work and another work of the 
type under discussion, may be questioned, but the tendency is to make 
some such distinction. 

COLLEGE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL LIFE 

, The meaning of religion to the individual or to any group is always 
difficult to measure. This is especially difficult in the colleges and 
universities. Many factors serve to confuse judgment. On the one 
hand, organized effort tenJs to magnify the significance of religion 
in college life, and on the other, young people to-day in college and 
out tend to regard matters of this kind as more largely personal 
than^ocial. Probably the conception of religion that is VQprcsenta- 
tive college student opinion is that.it is decency, personal and 
social ultiuism, personal self-reliance and responsibility, rather than 
a magical means j)f salvation, a series of observances such as church 
attendance, or a body of theological convict ion. The tendency to 
magnify personal independence and individual responsibility may, 
in religious a» well as in moral issues, tend to develop either intel- 
ligent tolerance or n wishy-washy attitude upon problems of per- 
sonal conduct and social obligation. On the other hand, theological 
dogmas about which much feeling And earnest discussion* centered in 
]Lho oldcf generation, may bo formally accepted by reason of early 
training without real conviction. If this attempt to summarize dis- 
cussion and comment is reasonably correct, the college attitude on 
religious questions differs little from that of a large proportion of 
the general public. 

Anyone seeking to evaluate the place of religion in the colleges 
would naturally expect cnlightenmontjn the report of the national 
studmt conference held in Doconiber, 1926, and published as Re- 
ligioff on the Campiii Examination shows, however, that this con- 
ference concerned itself in large part with the subject matter of 
religion rather than with the campus problems of religious life. 
The report creates the impression that it might have been just as 
well a conference of theological seminary students for the purpose 
of discussing certain technical points of their contemplated pro- 
fession. 

^ Ae an irHlication of the trend of student thought upon religious 
matters, the participation of students in defeating the bill intro- 
duced into the Minnesota Legislature for the purpose of preventing 
the teacliing of evolution .seems more signifi’eant. The discussion 
before the legislative committee did not, of course, concern the merits 
of the cose for and against evolution, but was confined to discussion 
of the question as to whether legislation upon such matters was 
appi^priate subject matter for consideration by a political body. 
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Tho students were, _ with rntlier surpri>in^ unanimity, opposed to 
the lejrislution, not iipon the grounds of religions doubt or dis- 
belief, but upon tli^ grounds of social and individual principles, 
which maintain the right, of the individual to oxainine all aspects of 
thought and of the university to present for their consideration all 
types gf tliinking. Presitlynt Cotftnan's argument against the hill 
did not touch the religious question at all, except to a,ssert that the bill 
should fail because “ it will stifle learning, cripple research, destroy 
intellectual integrity, doom the university to mediocrity or less, aiid 
it will not luu^e students more religious.” Odloge students have for 
many yt^rs bin-n regarded by their elders us especially i)rono to 
resent coiApulsion both of formal law and social pressure. It is 
among ycaith that the belief is strongest that pi-ogros may be inatle, 
by challenging the e.xercise of authority and the cnforceniont of con- 
ventional practices and beliefs. The attitude of the students in the 
Minnesota discus-sion probably reflect.s this vicw])oint of young ' 
people even more than it rellects the eirect of university teaching. 

. "When Yale abolished compulsoiT chapel the fears exiTy^ssed on 
the part of those who are interested in religious life wore given much 
publicity. Similar action by other institutions has been taken, yet 
no disastrous results can be noted. The president of Vassar is satis- 
fied tlmt voluntary chapel attendance at that institution has been a 
success. The number who go to chapel has been greatly rcdjtlced but 
there has been a eomi>lele change in the attitude toward tiio service 
^ and in the response to its value by those who attend. 

"When one turns from questions of student belief and 'attitude in 
regard ';o matters of religion and attemj)ts to find an objectivj’ 
measure of religion in the colleges, (he instruction offered in religion 
\ and related subjects, such as Biblical literature, naturally seems to 
offer soni5 basis for judgment. jSeveral studies have been made 
i^cently in regard to the opportunity for study of religious subjects 
in the undergraduate colleges. It is rather surprising to find tbe 
richne.ss of the offerings in State univefsities and noiulenominational 
institutions, although, as may bo expected, they offer fewer semestei' 
hours in tho field of religion than is the.*case of the denominational' 
institutions. Inasmuch as some . of the denominational colleges 
undertake to train ‘religious teachers and missionaries and offer 
special inducement!^ to those who contemplate entering the ministry, ' 
it becomes more significant that the Offerings ii^ these. subjects in the 
State universities and nondenominatiohal institutions so nearly ap- 
^ proach tKoee of the denominational collegg.s. Indeed, ft would seem 
I that the variety of offerings^ is probably greater in State and ngn- 
denoininational colleges than in the denominational. This, is, 

. course, accounted for in part bf' the fact that tl^e denominational 
colleges^re smaUer .a9d have not at their command, the yjsources of 
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the larger universities. It is also interesting to note that the non- 
tlenomiiiul ional colleges allow a inaxinmin of free electives in reli- 
gions subjects in j)iactically the siiiiic jnoportion as the denomina- 
tional. 

It has iH'cn said that it is diflicnll to distinguish between the re- 
ligious tone of institutions upon any basis tliiU can be traced to the 
religious connection or noncoimection of the institution. Various 
imiuiries would seem to indicate that there is irftue difference in 
regionai attitudes than .between denoniinallonal and nondenomina- 
tional institutions in the same region, if great national institutions, 

.'>uch us Harvard, Princeton, and 'Chicago, are omitted from con- 
sideration. 

Drinking in the colleges of the United. States has received much 
diis ussion. Attention to drinking in the colleges has been given an 
amouirt of attenlioii all out oi proportion to student consumption of 
liquor as compared to that by the general public. From tire sband- 
jmiiit of the soeial experiment whieh the United States is now try- 
ing, this is pi-obabty us if should be., since the future generation of 
^leaders will come from the colleges and the success or failure ‘of the • 
experiment will dej)cnd more, largely upon this group than upon the 
general public. From thc^stanclpdint, lllwcver, of the impression 
given of Annu ican tmllege life and Jf present conditions as compared 
with those of the past, the emphasis creates a distorted view. Prob- 
ably no single thing has done more to correct these impressions than 
the .poll taken by the Literary Digest with reference to drinking 
in the colleges. Two hundred and thirteen college presidents replied 
to the questions of the magazine and were almost unanimous in say- 
ing that drijiking, us they Injve observed it, is on the decrease. One 
hundred college etlitors replied, and as one account expresses it, “ tfie 
majority of theni.agiee.wuth the opinion of the college pre.sidents that ' 
youth is giving up the bottle.” Drinking seems to be going out of . 
fashion among college students. Those who knew conditions in the 
colleges 20 or 25 years ago have little reason for concern. ''(VliiVe we 
may have lost something of our inside view of what is going on, 
ordinary intelligent observ’ation is all that is required to pi^ve the" ’ v 
differenc?.' In some sections o^ the oountiy, for instance in' large 
Ijortions of the Middle West and the South, dfinking is in much 
the same category as opium eating. It “isn’t done” by college 
students. 

• It-'^ encouraging, also, that .discussion of the tone of college 

magazines and other publications is receiving considerable attention. 

Most educators have beep; more confined about the qipes of print 
'■ than about sumptuary ob5«>rvances. College papers, with the growth 
oi interest in training for journalism, have improved in make-up 



and literary style and frequently in content. The public knows little 
about this development. Its knowledge of college papers is derived 
from a few comics and jokes of the salacious or near salacious type. , 
The mini AVcekly, of the University of yiinois, summarizes the 
situation briefly : ^ 

Most of these huiiumms magazines are quoted In anthologieal publications 
and screen digests and newspapers, and sporadically one or another of the 
Journals, by bluspheiiiinB one or another sacred cow, erupts Into the staid and 
sober press agencies of the country. By these means the country at large Is 
aware that these facetiously titled “humorous” magazines exist. 

The country identifies each of the pul)lications with tl»e college from which 
it issues, which is fairly iiniiortnnt, and Identifies all of them with the colleges 
of the country • • •> which is much more important.- The great American 

people • • • look on these humorous pubUcatlons as barometers of the 

undergraduate Intelligence and morals. The- barometer is falling. 

From the administrative ’standpoint, college publications have 
always been a source of disturbance and distress. The tendency to 
be daring in social, governmental, and administrative matters, the 
desire to shock authority^ in one fashion vr another, and to disturb 
smug respectability is no new thing. In general, however, college 
administrations and the editorial staffs themselves are taking more 
frequently the position that activities of this kind, when freely self- 
directed, have a larger educational value than has been usually recog- 
nized, or than they can have when subjected to close administrative . 
supervision. The belief is not simply one of the p.sychology of 
learning, but faith that students themselves through public opinion 
will correct and prevent abuses. Tlie importance of individual in- 
stances, mistaken zeal, or of moral shiftlc-ssness fehould not be 
exaggerated. 

It is usually recognized that the social life of large universities is • 
to a degree unified by common enthusiasm for athletics and other 
“activities.” But few commentators give sufficient emphasis to 
loyalty to the organization and “personality” of the university 
itself. Probably much of the feeling of allegiance *to the university, 
as such, arises from a certain possessive sense that may be identified, 
in large part with the accident of residence comparable to loyalty to 
“my State,” “my town,” and “my neighborhood.” The cohesive 
power of these loyalties is frequently strong and the source of much 
personal satisfaction te students. Neverth^e.ss they do not usually 
satisfy the gregarious instincts, of students or provide full opportunity 
for group activity and expression. 

Class loyalty, which in part meets these needs in the smaller col- 
leges, is relatively insignificant in the larger universities. Common 
intellectual interest centered about a subject-matter field or a pro- 
fessor creates a unity of thought and of activity that is sometimes 
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minimized by those who discuss college life, but iS of great influence 
and weight. Tlie growing importance of student professional and 
technical organizations and activities demonstrates this unmistakably. 

The measures taken by university administrations to' facilitate 
student intercourse and welfare — personal guidance, faculty advisors, 
commons and dormitories for freshmen, student unions, and similar 
devices — are often impersonal and do not create a single group that 
^ithin itself provides for the activities and interests, the congeniali- 
ties and comradeships, that self-made human circles do in the world 
outside. Large dormitories and immense dining halls tend to prevent 
the development of the group consciousness that arises from the 
intimacies of living and eating. 

Fraternities offer one solution of some of these problems of uni- 
versity and college social life. As student organizations they have 
the advantages of being self-formed groupings and self-directed in 
large part. Even though there may be a degree of artificiality in 
their formation and conduct, this is probably no more true than with 
other groups organized to serve social needs. They combine the 
benefits of common housing and dining, of social life, of guidance in 
activity, and even in study. Condemnation of fraternities and their 
faults must be considered in* the light of these advantages and of 
certain material facts. 

There are 3,429 active fraternities and sorority chapters in nearly 
700 colleges in the United States not including chapters of honorary 
and semihonorary fraternities. Almost 2,600 of these have ‘college 
liomes of which nearly 2,000 are owned by the chapters themselves. 
The investment is approximately $64,000,000. Almost one-tenth of 
the entire college student body of the coiyitry is housed and fed in' 
fraternity houses. The burden thus taken from the institutions is, 
therefore, considerable. . . 

Many of the evils that arise in connection with college fraternities . 
have been due to institutional assumption of’too little responsibility 
and authority in aspects of fraternity activity other than those con- 
nected with housing. In recent years, however, in cooperation "with 
national fraternity headquarters, the colleges are exercising a greater 
^degree of legitimate control and discovering moans of utilizing the 
fraternity organization to handle details of discipline and mainte- 
■Mice of scholastic standards.* Reports of grades of fraternity men 
• in comparison with those of the general student body and of non- 
fraternity men are now quite commonly made annually and published 
by the colleges. Studies of national groups and of large numbers 
of colleges tend to show that fratll*nity scholarship compares very 
favorably with that of other groups. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 

The quality of teaching; in the colleges is receiving ever greater 
attention. The denunciation of college instruction continues. The 
president of Washington and Lee University summarizes in a brief 
statement the features of responsibility that have received most atten- 
tion and the standpoint from which interest arises: “The annual 
waste heap of college failures ... is, in my judgment, a severe indict- 
ment of the curriculum enforced, the methods of instruction employed, 
and the campus atmos^diere allowed to form in the undergraduate 
department of our American institutions.” 

The bureaus biennial report on higher education for 1924-192C 
describes in some detail the efforts being made to imi)rove college 
teaching. These efforts arose in large part from increased interest 
in the individual student and were expressed chiefly in administra- 
tive measures intended to arouse the interest of the faculty and to 
call their attention tolhe development of teaching theories and prac- 
tices in secondary' education which appeared to be applicable to col- 
lege instruction. The devices adopted to accomplish this purpose in- 
clude: (1) Requirements of professional training in education as a 
prerequisite to employment ; (2) experience in teaching as prerequisite 
for employment ; (3) courses ill education designed for college fac- 
ulties; (4) faculty meetings for the discussion of the problems of 
teaching; (5) the formation of institutional committees for study of 
problems of teaching; and (6) analyses of the content of courses and 
statement of course objectives. , 

Studies of this kind are still being made and should continue to 
be made, although knowledge of th^ir value is now quite widely dis- 
seminated. The more or less routine measure of tlie extent to which 
administrative devices of these types are being or have been adopted 
is being cart’ied forward by a study oonducted by a committee of 
the National Society of College Teachers of Education. This study 
covers general organization or administration, organization and 
administration of classes, methods of supervision, and changes in 
curricula. 

Although no' attempt can be made here to describe the specific 
measures taken ..during the biennium to make adjustments in the 
administrative field for the purpose of improving the instruction 
given to students, it is worth while perhaps to call attention tcrthree 
or four experiments and studies in this direction. 

Harvard has. adopted a. plan whereby departments may be per- 
. mitted to discontinue lectures and other classroom work during two 
periods of two and one-half weeks each during the year. Both stu- 
dents- and instructors are required to be in. attendance at the 
institution during these periods. The purpose is to give studepta 
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opportunities to carry on systematic reading and self-directed study 
activities without the interruptions and restrictions of daily schedules. 
Although it is stated that the arrangement is designed to give the 
teacher more opportunity for writing and research as well as to give 
the student a better opportunity for study, the readjustment is (if 
importance also as an experiment i(I modifying present teaching 
conventions. 1 

Under a somewhat similar although less general plan, Cornell Ufli- 
extended the privilege of informal study to about ^0 
soplromores. Unde^the Cornell plan the maximum number of class 
hours will, be 15, but in addition 3 hours for informal study will 
be demanded in order to satisfy the requirements for graduation. 
Great freedom is allowed tq the student in selecting the field to which 
he shall devote himself during the period of informal study and in 
determining how he shall attempt the task. 

The experiment in conducting a summer school for engineering 
teachers which was financed by the Carnegie Corporation in the sum- 
mer of 1927 has been continued during the .summer of 1928 and will 
be continued in the summer of 1929. Schools were held during the 
summer of 1927 at Cornell University and at the University of Wis- 
consin. The work of the first school centered about the teaching of 
mechanics and covered the organization and content pf such courses 
as well as the methods of presentation and testing. On the whole 
those who attended or participated in the work were very favorably 
impressed. The benefits derived seem to have-been difficult to form- 
ulate but judgment by the teacher students was almost universally 
favorable. The second summer school held at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and the University of Pittsburgh was also suc- 
cessful. From the two experiences it is interesting to discofirer that 
comment and criticism indicate that more valuable results were ob- 
tained from informal exchange of experience and opinion than from 
the formal lectures and discussions. It vtras difficult to secure men 
professionally trained in education who could make specific applica- 
tions to engineering teaching or even to college teaching. Little 
actual experimentation in the problems of engineering college educa- 
tion has been carried on. The body of knowledge, therefore, upon 
which to base applications and conclusions is very limited, much more 
so than is true of the teaching of Latin or mathematics in the high 
school. The practical experience of successful engineering teachers 
was of necessity, therefore, the most interesting and helpful source 
of information with reference to^4)roblem8 with which the sum- 
mer schools were designed Some commentators, at any rate, 

are of the opin^n that controlled experiments in the field of college 
teaching of engineering will have to be carried on over a period of 
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years before a body of information can be collected which will serve 
as a real basis for the instruction of engineerifip professors. 

An attempt has been made at the University of Chicago to set up 
“ an informal means of self-appraisal and development of balanced 
excellence in instruction.” The method used in determining a stand- 
ard ' which the quality of instruction mijjht be judged is exceed- 
ingly interesting. Two things were sought: First, what an instruc- 
tor should do; and, second, tlie qualities which he should possess. 
The members of tlio committee, consisting of four members of the 
faculty and of five students, first prepared a list of the qualities de- 
sirable in instructors conducting lecture-discussion classes in the 
junior college. These suggestions and others were then tabulated 
and classified and submitted to31 instructors in the juniorcollege with 
the request that they indicate addition.^, omissions, and revisions. 
Upon the basis of the suggestions received the committee reclassified 
and revised the list which was then submitted to educational experts 
for suggestions. Five classifications were made in the self-appraisal 
form. In the order of ranking, knowledge and organization of 
subject matter is assigned first place; skill of instruction, second; 
personal qualities, third; professional development, fourth; and uni- 
versity cooperation,. fifth. If there is validity in this order based 
upon the judgnfent of students and of faculty members, it is inter- 
esting to note that profe&sional development and university cooper- 
ation, the factors upon which the colleges have been in the habit of 
placing most emphasis in their estimate of teachers, .are at the bot- 
tom of the list. Of *the subdivisions under knowledge and organiza- 
tion of subject matter, possessing a broad and accurate knowledge 
of the subject is given first rank, while pointing out the relations 
betw'een the materials of the course and other subjects and between 
these materials and current affai-rs is fifth and last among the points 
listed. If the arrangement of the 11 points which characterize 
skill in instruction can be accepted, getting the point of view of the 
students and adjusting to the students’ 'power of comprehension is 
assigned first ranking. Managing routine iffairs efficiently, such^aa 
seating students, recording attendance, meeting and dismissing 
classes, and returning papers promptly, is eleventh in order. Of the 
10 personal qualifications listed for self-rating by the instructor, 
interest in the subject and interest in teaching are the two that head 
the list, while freedom from personal idiosyncrasies is regarded as 
the least important Probably such 'a rating scheme does not pro- 
vide a very practical mechanism for judgment but it repays study 
and should prove suggestive to the teacher who wi.shes to improve 
his work. If the plan of investigation might have rested upon a , 
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somewhat broader student base than was the case in this special 
instance, its force would be even greaten 

Administrative devices and studies of procedure, such as those 
described above, lead naturally to increasing emphasis upon study 
and experimentation in actual teaching. During the biennium 
growth of* such work has been remarkable. A fairly satisfactory 
measure of such interest is afforded by reports collected by the Bureau 
of Education showing the studies injjjjl^cation in progress but not 
completed during the year 1927-28. W 800 studies 105 were in the 
field of higher education. Of these approximately one-fifth were 
concerned directly and primarily with content, aims, and methods of 
instruction in various subject-matter fields. No similar record is 
available for the first year of the biennium covered by this review 
nor for the studies completed in the second year, but examination 
the 247 studies in higher education reported ta the bureau as com- 
pleted in 1926-27 shows that almost one-seventh deal with similar 
problems of teaching. This number would have been considerably 
increased if the studies in content and method of courses of profes- 
sional character conducted by teacher-training institutions had been 
included. These were omifted since it was so frequently impossible 
to determine that they w'ere directly applicable to college instruction, 
although undoubtedly they were in many cases. As may bo expected^ 
.schools of education and other teacher-training agencies are the most 
active in attacking their own problems of teaching by the use of 
methods which they have promoted in the study of elementary and 
secondary school problems. Mention may be made of two or three 
of the studies bearing directly upon the problems of college 
instruction. 

The University of Akron in attacking the problem of student mor- 
tality has attempted' to get at basic reasons for student deficiency and 
progress rather than to rest content with processes of exclusion or 
upon other administrative devices which relieve the institution of 
responsibility. The committee appointed to study this matter found 
that one student could read and understand to the extent of 100 points 
in a fixed time, while another could read and understand the same 
material only to the extent of 20 points.* On this basis t^e scope and 
extent of the work which may profitably be assigned to students will 
vary widely. One of Minnesota’s subcommittees ony^esearch, that 
on the teaching of science, undertook in 1926-27 to study the pre- 
. vailing methods of science instruction in the various departments of 
the University of Minnesota. The study included the use of text- 
books, research technique, conscious changes of methods on the part 
of iiLstnictors, and the formulation of experimental projects in teach- 
ing. The State University of Iowa in 1925-26 made a case study in 
115044 *— 30— -8 ^ 
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elementary psychology of the results of two methods of instruction, 
the lecture conference and the -individualized method. The experi- 
ment was carefully controlled and supervised. The procedures 
adopted and the account of tlie study should be examined in detail by 
all college teachers who are desirous of conducting experiments along 
these lines. The results of the experiment conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa led to the tentative conclusion that these two methods 
are equally effective in teaching this particular subject. The ad- 
. vantages of either method must therefore be sought in differences of 
expense and of administrative difficulties.. It is true, however, that 
the tests applied do not measure adequately differences of growth 
in character and initiative on the part of the students in the two 
types of activity. ^ 

One publication that has great immediate practical suggestion fo^ 
the individual college dean or teacher who wishes to attack the prob- 
lems of college teaching is a little book edited by Prof. Sidney L. 
Pressey, of Ohio State University, called “ Research Adventures in 
College Teaching.” The studies reported vary in seriousness and 
importance. None is so extensive or so difficult ^as to discourage 
repetition or improvement by any eitfege faculty which wishes to 
obtain first-hand information on its own problems of teaching.- The 
studies reported are not without considerable value in the results 
obtained, but their greatest importance and their real contribution 
consists in the demonstration of what can be done with very little 
expense and with relatively small effort in experimentation looking 
to improved instruction in the colleges. 

If an attempt were made to summarize the tendencies during the 
last biennium looking to better college teaching methods, three points 
would certainly be included. First, there is greater emphasis upon 
willingness to try out plans for self-conducted activity on the part of 
the student; second, a much greater emphasis in instruction is placed 
upon making the student realize that certain elements of work done 
are merely providing tools for future activity; third, there is decid- 
edly less satisfaction with the cramming process and more willing- 
ness to accept as the objective of instruction the stimulation of the 
student’s own intellectual interest and activity. 

Methods of instruction that are now receiving most attention all 
lead to the library. Of course, the library has always been consid- 
ered an important element in the college, but consciousness of its cen- 
tral importance has lagged somewhat behind the developments which 
now tend to make it in truth the heart of higher education. New 
methods of instruction have been very important in centering atten- 
tion upon college library service. In addition, the development of 
graduate and research work in many Reids by many institutions has 
thrown a (puch greater burden up^ the library. Textbook-lecture 
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emphasis in college instruction is giving way to emphasis upon stu- « 
'‘dent reading, project development, and self-directed activity on the 
•> part of the gifted student. Review of all literature, wide reading, 
and other methods which characterize research procedures may have 
been overemphasized in un^lergraduate instruction, but it is unques- 
tionable that great gains have been made in the resulting departures 
from cut-and-dried methods. 

The study of a selected group of college and university libraries 
made for the Association of American Universities by George Allen 
Works and published by the American Library Association is an 
important and, on the whole, a successful attempt to bring forward 
for consideration some of the problems' of college and university 
libraries which relate to library educational service rather than to 
problems of techni^l library procedure. Although a list of 18 of 
the better-known and larger institutions was selected for'study, most 
of them known for the size a^ variety of their book collections, 
reading of the report gives as its most obvious impression the convic- 
tion that even these excellent institutions and libraries are surpris- 
ingly short of information with reference to their library service- 
This is true even though tho study^ confines itself for the most part to 
elements of ^rvice susceptible of objective measure. The author 
was able to develop surprisingly little that had direct application to 
the coordination of the work of the student and teacher with the 
service of the library. In other words, it would seem that college and 
university libraries liave, under the leadership of the American 
Library Association, shared with other libraries in the thorough de- 
velopment of the technique of handling books which so strikingly 
distinguishes American library service from similar service in 
Europe. However, few seem to know much about the larger aspects 
of library administration. The facts in regard tp the cost of services 
are not available. The organization of the staff imitates that of the ' 
public library without very much conscious adaptation to the very 
different service of higher educational institutions. Library tech- 
nique is of highewjuality than college library administration. Both 
technique and administration have, however, made more progress 
than conscious and systematic coordination of teaching functions 
and library service. 

Hie survey of negro colleges and universities, made by the 
vUnited States Bul^au of Education during i927-28, emphasized the 
library service in these institutions. The development of a high' type 
of instruction by these institutioqs is clearly and unmi^kably de- 
pendent apon a prior development of an adequate and intelligent 
• educational library service. Tliis problem was made the subject of 
. a conference on negro libraries called by the American Library Asso- 
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ciatioD in February, 1928, and participated in by representatives of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Carnejiie Corporation, the Bureau 
of Education, and representatives of college and State library serv- 
ices. in so far as the conference concerned negro college libraries, 
the most important conclusion readied was that th^relatively unde- 
veloped condition of both negro libraries and of^Pgi’o higher edu- 
cation affords an especially promising field for experiments in the 
coordination of library service with instruction and with curricular \ 
development. These institutions provide a field for experiment which 
might bring results of tremendous value to other institutions. 

RESEARCH AND GRADUATE WORK 

Any attempt to describe current conceptions of rc.search and of 
graduate work in the colloges'and universities is confronted by a 
dilemma whose horns are multiplied like those of the beast in the 
Apocalypse. A multitude of questions about research and gradiutto 
work in the institutions are Uung asked. Three questions, however, 
probably afford starling points for discussion which covers a large 
proportion of the problems involved. First, is it the function of ah 
educational institution to sponsor and conduct research apart from 
its teaching program? Second, upon what basis should an institu- 
tion determine the nature and scope of its graduate offerings? and, 
third, what should be the relationship between the research carried 
on by an institution and its program of graduate work? These 
questions can not be discussed conveniently as isolated problems. 
They are intimately interrelated and overlapping. 

The justification for rc.search work detached from teaching 
functidns is not clear-cut. The public in general regards the college 
or university as a teaching institution. It may recognize the value 
of the results of research but does not see clearly what the relation- 
ship is to the main function of the institution. It may be doubted 
whetlicr many institutions are prepared to present to the public 
from this standpoint conclusive arguments for all the types of 
research carried on. ^Vlien special research units, such as the 
engineering experiment station, the agricultural experiment station, 
and similar organized units with limited research functions are set 
up, there is, of course, no difficulfy in making the defense and selling 
the idea to the public. The case can not so clearly be made for 
research carried on by the instructing staff without definite financial 
provision. Usually defense of this phase of the research activities 
of an institution takes'the form of assertion that it provides service 
to the State and Nation, adds to wealth and welfare, and i» ^ 
necessary in order that instructors may be kept alivb. A conclusive 
argument seems to be that research provides subject matter for 
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instruction. Usually undergraduate instruction is most prominently 
referred to. 

Research by undergraduate cx)llege teachers is presented as an es- 
sential element of their activity, but is seldom rewarded by specific ’ 
^remuneration, and provirion is infrequently made for it in the 
schedule of teaching assignments. The common expression in re- 
gard to research by undergraduate instructors is that it is “a by- 
prodqct of teaching.” Just what this means is difficult to determine. 
Much the same situation exists witli reference to teachers who are 
also carrying on graduate instruction, althougli there is more recog- 
nition in pay. (ind in allowance of time for research activities on. 
the part of these instructors. In both cases institutions tend, to ' 
expect research of the teacher upon mucli the same basis os they 
expect him to maintain his Ifcalth and respectable standing in the 
community. The college or university in fact sponsors and makes 
itself responsible in only the slightc.st degree for the research' work 
of the individual. Under this plan the institution gets credit for 
productive and creative activity of research character at a minimum 
of expense. Even when a certain amount of time is allowed the ex- 
tent of the institution’s support of individual research is ill-defined 
and the actual' cost of carrying on research activity is impossible to 
determine. When an institution’s research work is in large part 
merely individual research, the work is scattered and the different 
phases of such activity little related. In other words, there is in 
fact no program, and duplication of effort results within institu- 
tions and between institutions. These conditions tend to prevent 
the development of institutional specialization in specific research 
fields. 

Common, usage links research and graduate work together, but 
the actual connection is vague and the relationship not clearly formu- 
lated in theory or in pqpctice. Lip service is rendered to research, 
but the tendency is to emphasize graduate work and to measure its 
value in terras of numbers and in terms of the rigidity of the processes 
of a formal character through which the graduate student is com- 
pelled to pass. WTiile it is recognized that graduate wbrk should 
and sometimes does have some of the characteristics of research, this 
IS not taken too seriously and in few cases does any large proportion 
of the graduate work contribute tfi an institutional program of 
research. 

Graduate work as now carried on is subject to two criticisms : First, 
it is assumed that anyone who. has gone through the academic process 
leading to an advanced degree, preferably the Ph. D., is competent 
to conduct graduate work. Even this formal standard, however, is 
not always stiictly maintained. Although condemned by formal \ 
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standards, graduate instruction is too frequently regarded as merely 
a continuation of course work similar to that given in the under- 
graduate years. Commonly, of course, a higher degree of specializa- 
tion is required and various devices of method and procedure seldom 
characteristic of undergraduate instruction are introduced into the 
graduate course work. In this way some of the processes and tools 
of research may be acquired, but there is the minimum of the spirit 
of research developed. Second, when the institution’s research work 
is largely dependent upon individual effort without specific support, 
the professor tends to regard graduate students as an imposition and 
nuisance. There is some justification for this feeling. Why should 
an activity that is so largely personal and conducted during time 
stolen so -often from leisure or from possible profitable employ- 
ment be exploited by the institution for the sake of its own reputa- 
tion as a graduate school? This attitude is sometimes shared by 
units especially set up for research purposes. Their job is research. 
Teaching graduate students is from their standpoint beside the point. 

The desire of the institution to enroll graduate students sometimes 
burdens the research units , with care of graduate students to an 
extent that actually interferes with their research activities. In other 
words, admission tagraduate work in the fields of formally organized 
research is not determined by the number that can be used profitably 
in carrying on the research undertaken. 

The institutiorial defense of its position under these conditions is 
difficult in the case of organized research units. In the case bf indi- 
vidual research the institution seems placed in an even more difficult 
situation, especially when individual research is carried on*as an 
extra leisure-time occupation. The institution may defend its posi- 
tion legitimately enough by maintaining that association in the uni- 
versity provides the individual professor with the atmosphere of 
scholarship, and that the university’s equipment is made available 
for his work. Funh^'r, the university may well contend that even 
the professor with a full-time sclTeddle of teaching does not have an 
overburdensome load. He is left with considerable leisure which he 
would not have in commercial employment. In addition, the institu- 
tion is always willing that the professor have* full credit fpr his own 
work and will frequently promote taowledge of such activity in a 
way to enhance the reputation of the individual. This is not always 
true of commercial organizations. Nevertheless these arguments are 
defensive of practice, not elements of constructive policy with refer- 
ence to institutional research. They do not satisfy the professor 
whose position is a full-time teaching one according to accept^ 
standards. He feels that he is being exploited to a certain extent ' 
when his personal research work leads the institution to press grad- 
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uate students upon him. Tlite resentment is increased by the current 
emphasis upon research as a basis of employment and promotion. 

As has been many times pointed out, this tends to make the product 
of research, rather than the human student product, the more impor- 
tant activity in the professor’s mind. The field for a wide variety 
of creative activity tends to be narrowed to only one type, that of 
research. The result is that the forms rather than the spirit of 
research control. 

Two types of solution for the problems involved in the relationship 

of research and prraduate work are offered. ^President Butler elo^^ 

quently summarizes the first of these plans: 

» • 

A. master scholar, with his own grand and well-conceived problem before him 
for solution, will, If he Is wise, associate closely with himself a group of 
advanced students who, first as hewers of v^»od and dmw<*rs of water, and 
afterwards as associates and fellow laborers, will light tlieir lamps of scientific 
and scholarly end**nvor at his altar and will gain the Inexhaustible stimulus 
which comes not only from mere training lu method, but from association with 
the rich and fine guiding p(‘rsonnlity. They will galu tte4nestimable benefit 
of being colaborers with their master upon a great central, dominating task, 
to which tliey will always look back with satisfaction and admiration. 

This proposal is idealistic. It does not provide a method whereby 
institutions may continue to increase their graduate enrollments. It 
fails to take into consideration the fact that much research to-day 
and probably the most far-reaching is not the product of a master 
mind working alone Avith its assistants, but the product of a group of 
master minds attacking various phases of the same problem in co- 
operation and coordination. Nevertheless, President Butler’s state- 
ment docs indicate the necessity for relating graduate work to research ' 
and emphasizes the central position that, in the opinion of many, 
research should occirpy with reference to the development of graduate 
activity. 

Ajiother proposal is that the institution definitely set up an insti- 
tutional program of^ research and limit admission of grgduat^ stu- 
dents to those who can be employed prt>fitably in furthering this 
program. Limitation of the number of graduate students, such as • 
that of Princeton, which will admit only 200, is arbitrary and appar- 
ently based on a theory of a correct proportion between the number 
of undergraduates and graduates rather than upon the requirements 
of a definite research program. Purdue University in its engineer- 
ing research" approaches more n'.«rly the plan proposed. Upon the 
basis of the researcncarried on the number and the qifSlity of the 
graduate students is' determined. In spite of pressure the university 
refuses to admit graduate students in conniption with this research 
who could be employed only in doing routine testing and nonc^ 
ative labor, even though such testing and labor may employ .the .. I 
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methods- of research. The Columbia University faculty of pure 
science has established a research committee “to be charf^ed with 
consideration of the needs an^ ipportunities for research in the ^ds 
represented by that faculty^hd constituting tlhtt committee a super- 
visory committee for sucJi researches as might be undertaken upon 
its recommendation.” This has many of the elements involved in 
setting up an institutional program of research. In much the same 
way the graduate council of the University of Minnesota has at i 
disposal funds with which it can assist in specific re.senrches. 1 
these funds are, as is frequently the case, devoted to those projects 
and individual proposals wliich are related to a specific luiiversity 
program, the plan tends to develop an institutional program of 
research. In neither the case of Columbia nor of Minnesota,' how- 
ever, is the relationship to graduate work clearly developed. Similar 
conditions exist with reference to bureaus of business research, such 
as that ^ the University of Michigan, the educational research 
bureau or Ohio State University, and the biological stations at Min- 
nesota and elsewhere. Some of the agricultural experiment stations 
have worked out the idea with decided succe.ss. At the University of 
Minnesota, for instance, investigations which constitute a true series 
in the field of plant, animal, and entomological studies provide a 
program of research, and the admission of graduate students is con- 
fined to those of such quality as can contribute to solutiomof these 
related problenis. , 

One difiiculty is determination of what the program shall be. In 
some cases, in harmony- with President Butler’s statement, the pro- 
gram may be determined upon the basis of the institution having in 
its staff a man of outstanding ability and qualifications. The gradu- 
ate work of the University oTMaine is largely deternlined upon this 
ground and its scope and offerings vary as the staff changes. On 
the other hand, the proposal is being made with increasing fre- 
quency that the scope of an -institution’s work may be determined 
for specific fields by national group consultation which will set up 
a series of related researches. Under this plan a national program 
would bo divided among the institutions best qualified by equipment 
and personnel to undertake the research. Graduate students inter- 
ested in one of the other phase of this program would be turned 
to the institution which undertakes to work out its own special aspect 
of the problem. , . 

The whole problem of graduate and research work is intimately re- 
lated to the problem of support. Under present conditions no oqa 
has a very clear idea of how much the institutions are spending fOT 
researiel^or for graduate work. It has been stated that the average 
State university in America devotes 6 per ce^tbf its income to re.- 
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search and that the average in Western State universities is 10 per 
cent. 'The basis for tliis determination is not dear. Certainly it 
does not cover the individual rest*aroh carried on in leisure time for 
which the institution makes only’ vague provision. Before the re- 
search and graduate programtcan be made mbre satisfactory, separa- 
' tion of the costs of research and of the costs of graduate instruction 
from the costs of undergraduate teaching must be Worked out. This 
is a difficult problem and i§ being attacked in vqry few places. 

The survey of land-grant colleges now beii^ carried oh hy the 
Bureau of Education has attempted a somewhat elaborate fact-finding 
inquiry with reference to the costs of 'research analyzed into its 
various types. The .success of this inquiry will be dependent upon 
institutional ability to furnish information. is practically ccr- 
‘ tain that these figures vi'ill bo very unreTiable for many institutions, 
but it is hoped that the nature of the inquiry will lead to some 
better bookkeeping system from the standpoint of deterfhining these 
costs. 

FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION 

. Discussion of college and university support by those who are 
familiar with education and competent to deal with the problems 
iriyolved'continues, but upon an entirely. different plane from^at of 
the popular material with which for the most part the hewspaijers 
and magazines deal. This informed discussion consists largely in 
further initial definition of the prob|eiu and of action designed to 
provide fund^ in specific cases. 

President Cowling, of Carleton College, Juis contrjjbuted to a defi- 
, nition of the problem by* attempting tc/ sef forth the main items of 
expense needed to provide for a liberal arts college with 1,000 stu- 
dents; and Richard R. Pric^. director of university extension in the 
University of Minnesota, liAs analyzed some^of the problems of sup- 
port for the State university. , ^ ■ 

President Cowling attempts to determine the faculty requirements 
of a liberal arts cplloge of 1,000 on the basis of ac<5%»t6d standards 
^and the special stud}' of 25 leading American colleges. In the same 
way he anal}'zes the plartt and equapment ff(^ds of such an institu- 
tion. Upon the basis of the figure^ thus obtained n^stimates that 
a fund of approximately $8,400,000 would be required to provide 
•income t6 meet current expenses, annual additions to permanent 
equipment, payment of .scholarships, and a revolving filled for j^tudent ‘ 
' loans. In addition $3,G00,(X)0 would be required t» provide the plant 
and equipment, together with a reserve for, current uses. In other 
, words, on investment of $12,000,000 would be ^ required to provide 
educatiton for 1,000 liberal-arts students, e.xclusivo of Ihose activitiee 
such as dormitories and research, \\^jch may’ be made self -.supporting 
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or the object of special gifts. He estimates that the annual expense 
would amount to $589,000 or to $589 per student. This does not in- 
clude an interest charge on $3,500,000 invested in grounds and educa- 
tional buildings and equipment which would amount to $210 per 
student. The total cost per student would be tlierefore approxi- 
mately $800 per year in President Cowling’s estimate. Of this^ 
amount he proposes that $250 be paid by the student in the form of 
tuition. 

President Cowling’s estimate is extremely interesting and is a 
valuable contribution to the discussion of the subject. His terms are 
carefully defined and it is thus possible to modify and adjust his 
figures to meet the specific situation of any college if it is desired to 
do so. Probably the statement will be subject to criticism from the 
sta’bdpoint that tU^stimates are theoretical and that the figures 
therefore do not correspond to any specific situation. This is hardly 
fair criticism, ^since President Cowling w’ould be the first to disclaim 
any intention of setting up an absolute standard. His service con- 
sists primarily in analyzing the elements of expense clearly and 
simply and in presenting, subject to considerable variation for spe- 
cific instances, estimated amounts. has erred on the side of 

generosity itds because he has base "ms estimates on educational 
needs, tone, and ideals which are now fr^uently sacrificed to financial 
pressures. ^ 

• Doctor Price briefly review's the beginnings of support for State 
universities, and, upon the basis of figures collected by the United 
'States Bureau of Education, estimates that 2.77 per cent of our 
national income would pay the cost of all support for public educa- 
tion. Of this amount a relatively small proportion goes to the sup- 
port of higher education. The percentage of this support from vari- 
ous sources is analyzed by Doctor Price and each of the means of 
support discussed in some detail with reference to possibilities of 
increase. He emphasizes, in conclusion, the need for a careful budget- 
ing system in order to control “ unsyrametrical developments,” 
economy in construction of buildings, and reform oi^ taxation polici^. 

Gifts to the support of private institutions have continued to pro- 
vide examples of extraordinary generosity and to emphasize the 
interest of alumni in the institutions in which they obtain their train- 
ing. These sources of support are handicapped, according to Presi- 
den|i Murlin, formerly^f l^Pauw University, by increased demands 
upon* alumni for support of institutional activities that are not 
atricfiy i^ucational in character. President Murlin ctflls attention 
to the^ fact that, while fratevuity house9*make a real contribution to 
] Ae nc^s of the university student body, the amount invested in this 
' * is Itrg^ and that the source of a large part of these funds is con- 
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tributions from the students and alumni.- Since this is so, it is 
difficult for the university to appeal to the same group for gifts 
that directly contribute to the financing of the educational program! of 
the institution. Similar demands are made upon alumni in support 
of athletic programs and to a lesser degree for support of other activi- 
ties. If, as seems probable, the independent solicitation of funds of 
this kind interferes with requests for educational funds from the 
same sources, the need for. university and jnstithtional control of 
these related activities is emphasized. 

Increase of tuition and of other student fees continues, although at 
a somewhat slower rate than during the preceding biennium. In this 
connection the increase of-fees by thfe Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology from $3CM3 to $400 i Aioteworthy inasmuch as the corpo- 
ration is taking co^izance of burden 'R'hich this increase places 
_ upon needy students of good abiitty. The authoriU^ of theinstitu- 
tion have favorqd turning back J>art^of the tuition into a loan fund 
from which such students may borrow at a low rate of interest. If 
is interesting .to note that the $^0 fee will place a much larger pro- ’ 
portion of the burden of operatipg cost upon the student than is pro- 
posed by President Cowling in his analysis of the cost. Horace S. 
Ford, bursar of the Massachusetts' Institute -of Technology, states 
that the actual operating cosb per student is $790. 'W'ith the $400 
student fee the proportion borne by him will slightly exceed 60 
per cent. ^ 

The number of treasurers’ reports emanating from private insti- 
tutions that show, during the biennium, an actual profit from the 
sale and purchase of securities in which endowments are invested 
demands notice. Thej significance of these facts can not be accu- 
rately determined. It may be that better and more careful manage- 
ment of institutional fjunds accounts for profits of this character. If 
this is true it is an encouraging sign, since low return on institu- 
tional investment has ibeen due frequently to lack of knowledge of 
the more profitable m|irkct which has a sufficiently large degree of 
Safety. However, the number of cases in which institutions report 
profits of this kind makes possible the conclusion that the general 
rise in market prices of securities has been felt by the institutions 
. without any special effort or virtue upon their part. If this should 
prove to be the case, it is highly desirable that the institutions 
fhcognize the fact. Increased return from endowment investment, 
under conditions of th^ -aecurities market which have prevailed dur- 
ing the past two ye^, may very .easily lead to commitments and 
budgeting of expendmnres which can not be maintained if a period | 
of depression should to encountered. Tlie seriousness of 
tion is probably not p 'great as the figures indicate, sin 
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of profits from increased market values do not usually show a cor- 
respond! n" increase of income from investments apart from these 
profits. It is, of course, highly desirable tliat no speculative manT 
agement of endowment funds creep insensibly into college finance. • 

Several interesting developments have taken place in connection 
with support of higher institutions by ta.xation. It is impossible 
to summarize, all of ihe'-e changes, but a few may be mentioned. 

In 1927 in Florida legislation was enacted which provided for a tax 
upon gasoline and other petroleum proylucts. Of the amount yielded 
two-thirds will be placed in a special fund to be knr>wn.as the public . 
free school fund and one-third will be placed in a special fund to 
be known as a permanent building fund for State institutions of 
higher learning, experiment stations, and other institutions under the 
management of the State board of control. In addition a tax of one- 
fourth of 1 mill upon the dollar is levied upon all assessable property 
in the. State, and of the returns from this tax one-third is also to 
be placed in the same si>ecial building fund. Further, one-third of 
the interest collected on State funds deposited in the banks of the 
State, is placed in the same fund. These taxes are intended to provide 
adequately for a building program for the higher institutions in 
Florida. 

In this connection the long campaign of Rhode Xsland State Col- 
^ lege to secure money for an adequate building program has been 
.successful through approvnl.^by a State referendum of a bond' issue 
for $000,000. This proposal is of si>ecial interest, since of the 
seven bond propositions which were submitted to the people of the 
State the affirmative vote for the Rhode Island State College issue > 
was larger than for any other of the bond proposals, except that 
for a bridge in Providence which practically evety citizen in the 
State is compelled to use. This popuhir approval for the State 
college constitutes a recognitron of the work of this, publicly sup- 
ported higher institution, which is encouraging tq.the cause of public 
higher education in Rhode Island. 

The mill tax as a method of support for higher institutions con- 
tinues to be advocated, although experience has shown that it fre- 
quently does not operate according to the theory. The failure of the 
mill tax to pmvide funds adequately has in large part been due to 
failure to increase assessments on property in accordance with actual 
increase in value. Part of the failure has also been due to-the growth 
of intangible property and the failure of the mill tax to reach this 
class oi^wealth. In Oregon this condition is being corrected by 
legislation. In Michigan, white the university has for rrtany years 
enjoy^ the mill tax, the operation of the tax was limite<J in 1923 by 
imposing a maximum of ^,000,000 a year. In 1^6 the maximum 
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was raised io $3,700,000. Under this plan of limitation the theory 
' that support for the university would increase in accordance with the 
increase of wealth of the State was, of course, defeated. In 1927, 
however, this limitation was removed and the mill tax is permitted 
to work as it was intended. IVith the increase of assessment on tax- 
able property, the mill tax in 1927-28 produced $4,62.5.000, which ^ 
provided an increase of $^)25,000 in the operating income of the 
university. 

One of the interesting developments in the relations of the university 
to the State is President Frank’s procedure and policy in presenting 
the needs of the University of lUiseonsin to the legislative joint 
, finance committee. Two points are of special interest. ‘ PresujtE^ 
Frank emphasized that for the preceding year only 52.2 per'cefep^ 

, each dollar the university received came from the taxpayers. The 
remainder came from gi'ants from the Federal Government, gifts, 
interest, student fees, dormitories, and similar activities. The true 
situation has been obscured in Wisconsin because income from' sales 
and fees are paid into the State treasury and appeac/as new appro- 
pritltions. This gives the public the impression that the entire 
amount is derived from taxes. Over $900,000 is thus returned an- 
nually by the university to the 8tafe' treasury. The second point 
emphasized by President Frank in the presentation to the committee 
is the fact that the university is not a self-promoting enterprise but 
is developed from the demand of the people themselves. In other 
words, the responsibility for the support of the university and its 
‘ activities rests fundamentally, not with the president or the regents, 
but with the legislature itself. The ‘legislature must recognize its 
responsibility to the people for this enterprise and render accounting 
to the people for the conduct of the university. 

A matter deserving special attentiiMi in connection with the rela- 
’ tions of the university to the State concerns the control of policy by 
State authorities. In Minnesota the Sta^e government organized 
a commission on administration and finance which was set up by 
law with a department of aqministration and finance. Apparently 
the law endowed the commission with full power to require a pre- 
audit of all moneys belonging to any institution, agency, or de- 
partment of the State, and! after the money had once been appro- 
priated it was endowed with pow’er to prevent any expenditures 
except with the consent of the commissione Thus the department 
of administration and finance became a kibd of siiperboard over the 
regents of the university and might question the expenditure of 
money for purposes to >vhich the board of regents allotted it. It - 
would thus be in a position to define both the policies and procednres 
of the board of regents and what it might and might not do. Tl\e • 
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board would become a board without power, 'for as soon as “the 
board, of regents can not longer administer the income of the uni- 
versity in ways which the board believes will bestr promote the 
interests of the university,-' it becomes impotent.” Since^ the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is established by constitutional authority and 
the b^rd of regents is created and its powers defined by the Con- 
stituj^m, the question was taken into the courts. The decision re- 
CM^y returned held that the act of the legislature in setting up the 
vjit^mission on administration and finance was unconstitutional in 
so far as the university was concerned. Inasmuch ns the funds of 
the university are not derived solely from State appropriations 
but are also derived from tlie Federal Government^ student fees, 
income fiom trust fiinds^ gifts, and service enterprises, control by 
such a commission on administration and finance would .seem qx- 
tremely difficult. Thi.s decision is significant for other State institu- 
. tions which have felt or are feeling the attempts of political powers’* 
to determine uhiversity policy by control of the purse strings. 
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During the past two years the number of medical schools recog- 
nized by the American Medical Association has been reduced from 
80 to 74. The charters of two medical schools, the Kansas City Col- 
lege of Medicine and Surgery and the St. Louis College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, were revoked on JunefiS, 1926, and May 23,A927, re- 
spectively, on the grounds that they had been convicted of seUing 
medical diplomas. Although institutions under new names were 
promptly chartered, information indicated that they were to be con- 
ducted under the same control or in the same manner as their prede- 
cessors. 

Four other medical schools, the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Boston, the Middlesex College of Medicine and Surgery .of 
Cambridge, Mass., the Kansas City University of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and the Chicago Medical School, are omitted from the list 
inasmuch as official reports show that they are not recognized as 
medical schools by th^ medicar licensing boards of 47 States and the 
Territory of Alaska^ and because they*%ere deemed by the Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation to be unworthy of being recognized as medical schools. 

A new medical school not yet recognized by the American Medical 
Association was opened rather precipitately in the fall of 1928 by the 
University of Southern CaliiQrnia, U)s Angeles. In the fall of 1930, 
the new School of Medicine of Duke University, after extensive 
preparation, is to be opened, which will raise the present total to 76. 
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Twenty-eight Years ok ilEmoAL Education in the United States 

(Fewer medical crlleiecs In number since IfKlo but of improved standnrrf. A. Council on Mi’dlcal Educa- 
tion created. B. Report of the ('.orneKie Foiindntion ft>r tl|o .\dvaneement of Teuelilng Is.suc<l. C. Mini- 
mum entrance :re<iulrements for class A medical schools raised to one year of college work. D. Two years 
of collece work regniixrl for jd jIisIcu lO all class A medical schools.) 
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Admission requirements of medical colleges, 1001-1928 



• MEDICAL STUDENTS 

I 

Reports to the American Medical Association show that the enroll- 
ment of medical students has been increased from 18,840 in 1926 to 
20,545 in 1928, an increase in the two years of 1,705 students. 

Various reports during the past several years have made it appear 
that many qualified students w'ere finding it impossible to obtain en- 
rollment in medical schools. An investigation made by Dr. Burton 
D. Myers, of Indiana University,* in the fall of 1926 showed that the 
8,500 individual applicants made altogether 20,093 applications, or 
cj^ch applicant on the average had applied to two and one-half medi- 
cal schools. Of the applications received 6,420 were accepted, but 
when the session began, only 5,020 students were actually enrolled, 
indicating that 1,400 students had applied and been accepted by two 
or more medical schools. Thus, at the beginning of the college year 
of 1926-27, there were 1.400 vacancies still existing, or one-fourth of 
the entire first-year caiiacity. Fortunately, the medical schools had 
waiting 1ms, so .that 989 of these vacancies were filled since later 
reports showed tliat 6,009 students had been admitted. 

The report of the investigation stated also that of the 3,480 not 
accepted, 2,622 were rejected because of unsatisfactory qualifications. 

Again, in the fall of 1927, it w'as ^und that 11,282 students sent in 
23,590 applications, some having applied to as higfi as 19 different 
medical schools. Of those ixgected in 1926, lj340 reapplied in 1927 
and 750 were accepted, most of whom had Secured additional pre- 
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liminary qualifications. The statistics reveal, what is apparently 
true, that most of those rejected wero students having unsatisfactory 
qualifications. 

The fact that larger numbers of students are being accepted by 
medical schools each year shows that the medical schools are gradu- 
ally adding to their teaching staffs, equipment, and hospital facilities 
so that larger numbers of students can be enrolled. The opening 
this year of the medical school of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and, next year, of the School of Medicine of Duke University 
leads to the belief that adequate provision will be made whereby all ’ 
properly qualified students can secure enrollment. ^ 


Table 1. — Enrollment of medical ntudf'ntx during/ the pant JO years 


College year 

Total 

('olleiK 1 ear 

Total 

College year 

Total 

1918-19 

12,930 

13.798 

14,406 

16,636 

1 

i 1922-23 

16,960 

17,728 

18.200 

18,840 

1926-27 

19,662 

20,545 

1919-20 

■ 1923-24 

1927-28 r 

1920-21 

1 1924-2.6 - 

f 

1921-22. 

1925-28 




MEDICAL GRADUATES 

During the past two years the number of students graduating from 
medical schools has been increased from 3,962 to 4,262, an increase of 
, 300 in the two years. 

TABI.E 2 . — Graduates of medical schools for the past JO years 


Year 

/ 

Gradu- 

ates 

. Year 

Oradu- 

ates 

Year' 

Gradu- 

ates 

1919 

Z6.VI 

3,047 

3,192 

2,629 

1923 

3,120 

3.562 

3,074 

3,902 

1927 

4,035 

4,262 

1920 ■ 

1924 

1 1928 

1921 

1925 

1 

1 

1922 

1926 




Between 1904’ and 1919 the number of graduates each year de- 
creased from 5,747 to 2,656, which represented, under normal condi- 
tions, the lowest ebb in the number-^f graduates due to the raising 
of entrance requirements of medical Schools and to the mergers by 
which the number of medical schools was reduced from 162 to 85. . 
Thereafter the number of -students increased- steadily each year. 
Also, the number of graduates would have contihued to increase 
except for the smaller class enrolled in 1918 due to the war, which 
accounts for the fact that only 2, 529 students graduated in 1922. 

The percentage of medical-school graduates who were graduated 
from class A medical schools, however, has increased from 94.2 to 96 
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per cent, while the proportion holding baccalaureate in addition 
to medical degrees has increased from G0.3 to 63.0. 


AGES OF GRADUATES, CLASS OF 1028 


For the student»who graduated in 1928 a special tabulation was 
prepared which gave the average age at graduation from the 4-year- 
medical course as 26.8 years. Or, counting the tifth year of hospital 
interneship, the average age was 27.8. 


Table Z,—Agcs at gr(^^t'ation, medical graduates of 1928. exclusive of interne- 

ships 


Age Graduate) 

21 

22 3” 

9 ^ 

Arc » Graduatro 

28 387 

Graduates 

35 45 

36. 21 

Over 36— . 58 

23-_. 20{ 

24 673 

30 : 205 

31 11A 

25 7.*W 

32 97 

Total... _ 4,187 

20 _ 797 

33 77 

34__. 66 



Grouped by ages and excluding the interne year the largest number, 
797, graduated at the age of 26, followed by 758 at the age of 25, 
573 at the age of 24, and 502 at the age of 27. Note, therefore, that 
2,874, or 68.6 per cent, of all graduates for whom the age was known 
graduated at the age of 27 years or less. 

MEDICAL STUDENTS WHO DID NOT GRADUATE 

\ 

From the Medical Students’ Register, which was established in 1910 
by the Anferican Medical Association, it is found that, in the past 
16 years, out of 67,198 students enrolled," 56,476. or 82.6 per cent, 
graduated. Of the 11,722 who did not graduate — mainly because of 
low scholarship— 7,688, or 65.6 per cent, dropped out during the 
first year; 2;647, or 22.6 per cent, dropped out during the second 
year; 1,059, or 9 per cent, dropped out during the third yearj-and 328, 
or 2.8 per cent, dropped out during the senior year. It is interest- 
ing to note, therefore, that 10,335, or 88.2 per ^nt, of those who dis- - 
continued hiedical study did so during the nrSt two years of the 
medical course. This is as it should be, since the student’s time is not 
wasted if his disqualification for medicine is discovered early and 
he can more promptly enter on some other line of activity. 
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Table 4. — Medical students icho do vnt ffraduate^ 


Year 

Medical students dropping out— 

Number 

gmilii- 

ating 

1 

First 

year 

Second 

year 

: ThinJ ■ 
ytar 

Fourth 

year 

1 

Total 

1007-flft *• 3.V) 




3.V> 


1808-00 

371 1 

149 



.'i20 


1809-10 

h73 

yVl 

2\H 


1. 


1810-11 - - 

1 

,w 

1.1.3 

9 

1.260 

4.273 

1811-12 

1 7tM ' 

227 

121> 

48 

1,108 

4.4.S3 

1912-13 

1 r<IA 1 

! 217 

01 

. .-37 

1,008 

3. 981 

1813-14 

i (kiS 

797 

68 

33 

9.W 

3, .194 

1914-lA 

' 3.'.8 

147 

52 

25 

.183 

3, .136 

IBlVin 

1 Mr, 

128 

.15 

28 


.3. 518 

18KW7 . 

344 

82 

30 

17 

489 

3. 379 

1817-18 

342 

1 77 

311 

18 

468 

2,670 

1018-19 

321 

88 

30 

10 

4<i0 

2, 6,16 

1818-20 

1 3fl2 

126 

34 

25 

.147 

3,047 

1920-21 

1 377 

101 

26 

6 

.110 

3, 192 

1821-22 

1 4.W 

119 

25 

18 

6IH 

2. 529 

1922-23 

i 453 

137 

28 

13 

632 

.3.120 

1923-24 : 

1 

l.M 

» 

1.5 

218 

3,502 

1924-2S 



30 

13 

43 

3, 974 

192A-26 1 



10 

10 

a! 962 

Total 

1 

1 7.688 

1 2, 047 

! 1. 0.19 

328 

11.722 

a, 476 

Per cent of all students leavinit before itraduation .. 

(2). 6 

1 22.0 


2.8 

llXl.O 





1 





< Total number of students rcRlsterod, r>7,i98. 


ENIiAROEM«NT OF MF-DirAL SrilOOl/ P i!aNT8' 

» 

During the past 20 years new medical school buildings or "enlarged 
teaching hospitals have been erected in at least 48 medical schools, of 
w'hich 24 were new and complete medical teaching plants. No less 
remarkable improvements have been made at the medical schools of 
Canada. Within the past two years tUje greatly enlarged plants 
previously reported as under way at Columbia University and the 
University of Colorado have been completed, as have also new build- 
ings at Howard University, and the* State Universities of Iowa, 
Kansas, and Tennessee, and at Johns Hopkins. Thus the capacitj* 
of medical schools is continually being increased, which is making 
it possible to enroll constantly increasing numbers of medical 
^tudents. 

NEGRO MEDICAL STUDENTS 


Statistics regarding the negro medical students and graduates show 
that during the past five years 2,644 students have been' enrolled and 
686 have received medical degrees.' Of the students, 2,193 were en- 
rolled and 475 were graduated from the two negro colleges, while 
461 students and 111 graduates obtained their medical training in 
other medical schools in the United States and Canada. On the 
average, during the Ave years, there have been 529 students enrolled* 
each year, of whom 117 graduated. 

/ »■ . ' ■ ' 

/ ■ ■ 
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Table rt.— Negro medical atudenta 


NEQUO COLLEGES 


Institution 

1D23-24 

192<^25 

1025-26 

1920-27 

1927-28 

Totals . 

Rlu- jorad- 
dcDtsluates 

Stu- 

dents 

t^lrad- 

uates 

1 Sill- ^ 
'denis 

r.rild- 

iiates 

1 

3 - 

Orad'l 

uates 

Stu- 

dents 

1 

Grad- 

uates 

1 

Stu- 

dents 

Orad- 

uotea 

Howard University 

Meharry Medical College.. 

22S 2R 

172 1 38 

24S 

200 

71 j 220 
3t 1 225 

.■>4 

<7 

218 

229 

49 

55 

233 

211 



m 




OTnER COLLEGES 


Boston Unlvorsilv 

2 

I 

3 

I 

1 




2 

1 

g 

3 

Chicago Medical College '. 




19 



a 


7 

20 

4 

83 

• 10 

College of NIgdical E:'van- 









gclists 


] 

1 


1 


2 



.. 

7 

f 

Columbia University 




2 


1 


1 



■ 1 

^ 7 


Harvard Universliyl 


■■■ 

4 



-2 

3 

3 


^22 

5 

Indiana University 


11101 



6 

1 

3 

1 

6 


16 

4 

JefTerson Medical College... 

1 









] 


Long Island College llos- 













pltal 



1 


1 


1 


] 

] 

4 

. 1^ 

Loyola Univcrsilv. 


BHH| 



15 




1 

] 

IB 


Northwestern Unliersity... 

12 

3 

0 

1 

10 

3 


3 

2 

1 

34 

11 

Ohio Stale University 

fi 

1 

10 

2 

4 



2 

2 


26 

6 

Hash Medical College 

5 

4 

0 

2 

14 

2 


2 

14 

6 

44 

16 

Syracuse University 



I 

1 





1 


4 

1 

Temple University 

0 


7 

4 

2 

1 



iJ 

1 

17 

A 

Tufts College 



2 

1 

4 



2 

3 


3 

University of Buffalo 

2 

2 




imji 

^■n 



mull 

2 

2 

University of California 

1 

1 

1 


1 

B|B| 

1 

1 


mmi 

4 

2 

University of Kansas 





1 






1 


University of Michigan 

19 

6 

4 

1 

3 

2 

5 


7 

1 

' 38 

9 

University of Nehmsicn 

1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


A 


University of Vermont 


1 










1 

Women’s Medical College 










mnii 



of Pennsylvania 



3 

2 

1 




1 


■ 

3 

Wc-stem Reserve Univer- 

^H|| 










illy 



1 

1 

1 




2. 


VI 

1 

Dnlhousie University 

Milil 




4 

4 

3 


2 

UtfU 

■H 

6 

McGill University 

HiH 


30 


16 

3 

11 

1 

g 



7 

Queen’s University.. 

BBl 






1 

1 




University of Montreal 









2 

i 

2 

1 

University pf Toronto 


' 


c 


7 

a 


IS 

3 



. 






' 


Total 

471 

85 

843* 

136 

574 

122 

520 

129 

530 

134 

2,044 

6M 


> A clu8 O college. 


fiAVINQ TIME IN MEDICAL EDUCATION 


During the past two years the idea of a more continuous method 
of medical instruction, ijsulilly given ,under the so-cidled quarter 
system, has been strongly advocaYe^, whereby a student can complete 
the four required college years of medical education of eight or nine 
months each in three calendar years. Under this plan any three con- 
secutive quarters of completed work would count as a “college year.” 
Indeed, the avowed adoption of this plan by the new school of medi- 
cine of Duke University has giveh fresh impetus to the movement 
and shows that the plan is feasible, even in the warmer climate of 
the Southern States. The quarter ^stem is already in ‘effect, or 
readily possible, in the following medical schools: Stanford Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, San Francisco; University of Chicago, 
Rush Medical College; Loyola University School of Medicine, 
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Chicago; ITnivcrsity of Minnesota School of Medicine, Minneapolis; 
Marquette University School of Medicine, Milwaukee. 

■ It will be put into effect in Ihe fall of 1930 at Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, N. C., and is also contemplated by 
Tulane University School of Medicine, New Orleans, and the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Schot)l of Medi'cine at Memphis. < 

REL.\nVE SUPPLY OP PHYSICIANS IN THE UN ITKD /TATES 


Since the biennial report of 1924— 192G more complete statistics 
from foreign countries showing the supply of phj'sicians in propor- 
tion to population as compared w’ith the United States has been 
obtained and is given in the accompanying table. » 

Tabuc 0. — Relative supply of physiriatis in the I'nitvd t>tatcs and abroad 


CoUDtU' ' 


United Slates.. ...... 

а. Austria — 

i. Great Britain 

4. Iceland 

б. Switrerland 

8. Spain i 

7. Japan..., 

8. Cubs 

0. Bunfrary 

10. Estonia.. 

11. Italy 

12. Denmark 

13. Argentina 

14. Oermany 

16. Franoe 

18. Ctecboslovakla 

17. Greece 

18. Norway ...•». 

10. ,£{etherland8 
20. 

21. 


Phy- 

sicians 

per 

IQO.OOO 

ponu- 

Istion 

Phy- 
sicinn.s 
per 100 
»iuare 
miles 

Retail VP 
position 

of COUD- 

trias • 

Country > 

IKT 

100.000 

|>onu- 

lation 

Phy-' 
.sicians 
per 100 
sfiuare 
miles 

Relaw 
tivcA 
pasitlAH 
of COUlflF’ 
tries* 

I2fl.50 

4.94 

10 

22. Irish Free State 

52 60 

a 20 

16 

113.89 

22 98 

5 

23. Poriusml 

39.97 

679 

16 

111.35 

52 86 

, 1 

54. Sweden 

34.57 

1.21 

25 

a5.oo 

.21 

36 

25. Brnrll 

33.70 

.28 

S3 

79.03 

10. 44 

7 

26. Poland 

3041 

600 

18 

77. 16 

864 

13 

27. Bulgaria 

20.54 

4.00 

21 

7a 85 

17.00" 

8 

28. Finland 

- 24.71 

.65 

28 

75. 81 

a 11 

17 

29. Mojico 

23. 57 

.43 

31 

73. 15 

17.21 

0 

30. Costa Hira 

20.89 

.51 

30 

71.78 

4.35 

20 

3L Lithuania 

32! Chile 

20.61 

.78 

27 

71.27 

25.08 

4 

19.70 

.23 

as 

7a 07 

13.99 

11- 

33. Venezuela 

18.65 

.12 

39 

64. 47 

.56 

29 

34. Yugoslavia 

13.41 

•1.83 

24 

64.43 

2215 

6 

35. Peru 

12 63 

.10 

38 

.58 88 

11.28 

12 

36. llimduras 

12 27 

■•.19 

37 

58.51 

14.67 

. 10 

37. Salvador 

12 18 

238 

23 

67.97 

7.54 

14 

38. Guatemala , 

R78 

.36 

, 32 

58 88 

1.20 

26 

39. Bolivia 

657 

JH 

40 

30.95 

3a 96 

3 

40. Slam 

6.08 

.24 

34 

54.90 

63.76 

4.05 

35.73 

22 

2 

• 

41. Persia 

250 


41 

!i 


• The countries are arranged In the order of the niimher of physlclan.s In ratio to the fwpulatlon. 

■ The numbers In column 3 show theirelatlve pnsllinn of the countries of ndunin 1 were .they arraiiged Iti 
the order of the number of physicians per lUO sriuore miles. ' 


Note that although the/^<fft€3\St<atPs has a greater percentage of 
physicians to population than^^y other country, it has a small^te.^ 
number to each 100 square mijes than 18 other countries, but A 
larger nugiber than 22 other countries. 


SUPPLY OF PHYSICIANS IN THE VARIOUS STATES \ 


In Table 7 is given the supply of physicians in each State in pro- ' 
portion to each 10,000 people, as well as the npmber for each 100 -i 
i^uare miles. District of C^^nbia, comprising the city of Wash- ' 
ington, leads in both. ' ' 
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Table 7. — Supply of physicians in the T'nited States shown by States 


Populalinn Number of 

(cstlimu.)- ^ ,.h>-sioiaris .-«)uwe 



82 

1,848 

\y\M2 

8,8,54 

.103, 8.W 

1,80.5 

109,821 

128 

47,<«M 

18, 034 

PH, 72L 

.5,713 

9.12T 

.529 

9.941 

2, 387 

.Hfi.fVn 

Ul.8(i;( 

8. mo 

0.242 

W.f4)7 

1,225 

,Vi. 58f. 

3,302 

78, 80S 

1,840 

.M.88I 

1.787 

38,04.1 

4, 104 

29.88,'. 

l,02<t 

8,031 

584 

81,774 

2,290 

40, 740 

, 8,287 

41,8,87 

3,018 

4,820 

1,900 

44,832 

11,405 

10, 181 

2,971 

00,830 

1,807 

, S7, 480 

' 202, .388 

6, 145 

6.12:1 

80,858 

2,982 

' 1,007 

779 

.52, 625 

2,103 

45, 408 

2,039 

• 1.805 

251 

09,414 

2,458 

24,022 

1,747 

7. ,51 4 

3S7.5.5 

.5.5,256 

.2.880 

82,184 

518 

87,548 

40,262 

238 

2,506 

40.362 

1.880 

.58,725 

2,935 

122, .503 

367 

61,279 

2,254 

76,868 

603 

113,810 

383 

48, 740 

2,328 

70,183 

487 

8.3. 3.54 

401 

140, 131 

607 

30. 495 

1,309 


149,521 



2.B80.M 
y OB 
1.74 
.13 
:i9. 10 
8.31 


1.5.01 

5.J0 

14.9.5 

' 24.01 

14.93 

10.44 

14.72 

77.65 

13. 77 

1.28 

13.02 

5.04 

13. 22 

2.40 

13. 11 

3.26 

13.09 

11.55 

12.98 

44 

12.83 

6.47 

12. .50 

2.80 

12. 35 

. 20.34 

12.14 

7.24 

12.02 

40.70 

11.72 

2,5.44 

11.71 

b. 7.39 

11.67 

4.40 

11.48 

8.06 

11.35 

2.33 

11.10 

3.60 

11.07 

73.01 

10.94 

4.00 

10.5.5 

4.40 

10.33 

12.77 

10.31 

3.54 

10.30 

7.27 

10.02 

40 08 

0.92 

&24 

0.88 

.63 

0.87 

.24 

0.84 

A. 22 

0.38 

3.62 

9.28 

5.00 

9.11 

.29 

8.86 

4.40 

8.66 

.78 

8.56 

.35 

8.04 

4.80 

7.75 

.71 

7.39> 

.48 

7.10 

.34 


4.20 

12.65 

4.04 


Although California is next in lino, having 20 {physicians for each 
10,000 population, it has only 6.59 for each 100 square miles, as com- 
pared with 75.51 for each 100 square miles in Massachusetts, show- 
ing that in California the population is not nearly so dense as it 
is in Massachusetts. 

MEDICAL SCHOOL FINANCES, 19 26-27 

Reports received from 63 of the 74 medical schools give a total 
income of $11,983,783 and a total expenditure of $lf,308,800— an aver- 
age income per school of $190,219 and an average expenditure of 
$179,605. The 63 colleges reporting had a total enrollment* during 
1926-27 pf 16,042 students, who paid in fees a total of $4,057,804. 
The average amount paid by each student, therefore, was $264, as 
conapared with ttfe average exj^nditure^f $704 for each student. 
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Note that of the total expenditures, $5,469,214, or 48 per cent, was 
expended for instruction, an average of $86,812.92 per college. 

GR,\DUATE MEDIC A I. EDUCATION 

Statistics regarding graduate medical education for 1927-28 pub- 
lished recently “ showed that 3,472 students were enrolled during the 
year, of whom 2,336 were in the 41 approved graduate medical 
schools® and 1,136 were taking higher interneships — better known as 
residencies — in 272 approved hospitals. 

Statistics for 1922 gave, altogether, 3,57)6 graduate students, of 
whom 2,915 were in 25 unsupervised postgraduate medical schools t 
and polyclinics and 641 were residents in 285 unsupervised hospitals. 
The figures for 1927 did not include students who may have been 
enrolled in the few unapproved graduate medical schools, or to phy- 
sicians who were residents in hospitals which had no’t been approved 
for residentships although, of the .latter, a careful record is kept. 
Although the enrollment of graduate students in 1927 was smaller, 
neverthelcvss, it represents imj)roved conditions since all reported 
were enrolled in institutions approved by the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals. 

EXPERIMENTS IN MEDICAL TEACHING , 

During the past several years there has been a tendency on the 
part of certain schools to try new methods in medical teaching, some 
of w'hich appear to be objectionable. For example, a feiv have over- 
emphasized research in the undergraduate medical schools, and some 
have granted higher grades to the .students undertaking cei^tain as- 
signed experimental work. Certain others have provided an extreme 
degree of elective work, and placed an unjustified degree of respon- 
sibility on the individual student, apparently without providing the 
essential supervision through consultants or advisory committees, 
such as are usually proXided for graduate students. Institutions 
adopting such extreme methods should not overlook the first duty of 
a medical school — that^f pfoviding its students with a thorough 
\grounding essential for every practitioner of the healing art. An- 
other danger in some medical schools is the too early drift by the 
student into some narrow specialty and his failure to obtain the 
broad tr^^ining which is fundamental to any specialty. Without this 
essential foundation the physician is not in position to make a satis- 
factory or dependable diagnosis from the general practice point of 
view. 



* Tonrnal of the American Medical Aiaodatlon. 91 r 482, Aag. 18, 1028. 

■ A oppy of thii approved Hat will be aent, on rcqaeit, by the American Medical Aaao- 
datloo, 530 North Dwrbom Street, Chicago, 111. Incloae 4 centa for poaUge. 
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HOSPITAL INTERNE8HIP 

The physician’s undergraduate training should be such as will 
provide him with a thorough knowledge' whereby he can intelli- 
gently examine any patient coming to him, make a reliable diagnosis ' 
of his trouble, and prescribe or apply reasonably efficient treatment. 
Such a training should include or be followed by a year’s interneship 
in a general hospital, where he^comes into contact with all varieties 
of diseases and can put his general knowledge into practice. 

Exf)erts in graduate medical education now agree that such an 
interneship, to round out the student’s undergraduate medical edu- 
cation, should be completed before the young graduate enters on his 
preparation for any specialty. 


SPECIAIJZATION 


The trend toward specialization in medicine has perhaps reached 
its highest degree of acceleration, due largely to the public idea 
regarding “specialists,” and, probably, to the larger fees which the 
sj)ecialist is usually able to command. A more justifiable reason, 
however, is the physician’s belief that he can render a better service 
in a special field and become more expert in both diagnosis and 
'treatment. The increase of hospitals in both numbers and capacity 
during the past 15 years has added impetus to the trend toward 
specialism, because, in the organization of hospital staffs, they are' 
commonly divided into departments representing the several special- 
To secure admission to a hospital staff, therefore, the phy- 
sician is induced to limit his work to the specialty of the department 
to which he is assigned. 

In the long run it is belieEpd, however, that the physician who has 
acquired a good, comprehihsive knowledge whereby he can accu- 
rately diagnose and provide fairly efficient skill for the great mat 
jority of ailments which come to him will prove to be of greater 
service to the public and more successful than the physician who 
limits his practice to a narrow specialty. 




INVESTIGATION REUAKDINO M^ICAL EDUCATION 


In 1925 a fcommission on medical education was appointed,* with 
funds donated from several agencies interested in the subject, to 
carry on a 6-year investigation of meclical education. The-commis- 
sion has issued three annual reports, of which the third calls par- 
ticular attention tot (a) The tendency to prolong unpecessarily 
the student’s per iod of preliminary and professional education. Such 

* Under the auiplcea of the Aeeoclatlon of American Medical Colleget. 
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shortening of existing courses as may be possible and the saving of 
time by the use of overlong summer vacations is strongly urged. 
(5) The overcrowding of the curriculum witli nonessential details; 
the overemphasis placed on laboratory procedures ; ajid the unneces- 
sary duplication of teaching through a failure to correlate labora- 
tory work with clinical teaching; (c) the undue emphasis in medical 
teaching which is laid on the separate organs and sy’stems which 
make up the human body rather than considering man as a com- 
plete living human being. This is resulting in a marked and dan- 
gerous trend toward specialization; (d) the need of more and better 
systematized instruction in preventive medicine; (e) the hindrances 
to medical education resulting from unwise legislation or rulings 
of boards or agencies which in effect assume prerogatives belonging 
to the medical schools; {/) the desirability of providing the student 
with more time to think and to use the library in reviewinir current 
and reference literature; and (y) the advisability of more electives 
in the curriculum, 

INVESTIGATION BEOARDINO THE COST OF MEDICAL CARE 

An important investigation by a special committee on the cost of 
medical care was Bbgun in 19iJ8. The modern trend toward speciali- 
zation and the public belief that the best treatment cun be obtained 
only from “ spe^lists ” and hospitals, has necessarily added to the 
cost of medical ^fc:e. It is well known that for the more intricate 
methods of treatment which have been develo|)ed in recent years the 
hospital has become increasingly important as a place where such 
treatment can be more efficiently and safely applied. For all cases 
where surgical procedures are required, as well as when serums, 
antitoxins, blood transfusions, and other moderti methods are utilized, 
the ho.spital is the best place. The urgent problem, therefore, is to 
ascertain how the benefits of modern medical care can be brought 
within the reach, both physicqlly and financially, of the greatest 
possible proportion of the people. This 5-year study, therefore, is 
of vital importance both to the public and to the future practice of 
medicine. 
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CHAPTER III 

LEGAL EDUCATION 

By Alfbxd Z. llm> 

Staff Member of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 


CONTBNTB. — Organization of (he legal profeeslon — Alms and-'in^tiioda of law icboolo 

Bar admlsHion requlrcmcntii — Progress in law'acliool requirements 


In the last discussion of Icpal education that was published by the 
bureau, covering thp period 190i)-1925,* four different aspects of the 
topic were distinguished. These were, first, the organization of the 
legal profession considered as an influence ini^ho formulation and 
enforcement of proper standards by the law schools and by the bar 
admission authorities; second, the divergent aims and methods of 
different groups or factions of law schools; third, the varying re^ 
quirements established by the bar admission authorities of 48 States 
and of the District of Columbia; and, fourth — as a result of all the 
preceding and of still other factors — the extraordinary diversity 
among the schools as respects the value of their law degrees, when 
measured by the amount of time which students devote to their 
studies. It was shown that, while the standardizing activities of the 
medical jirofession were rapidly killing off substandard medical 
schools, similar efforts by the. legal profession had no apparent 
effect in reducing the number of law schools and served merely to 
make these schools more and more unlike one another. It was sug- 
gested that it might Some day be advisable to reconsider the present 
orthodox program of reform on the basis of experience and a broad 
view of the many educational and political factors' invoked. It 
is as important to recognize the points of essential dissimilarity as 
it is the points of resemblance between the problems of medical and 
of legal education. 

In the present survey the developments of the past three years 
will be discussed in the same order as for the preceding period. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION 

• ^ 

Voluntary and more or less selective associations'' of lawyers and 
law teachers clearly constitute the mechanism through which what 

‘Rpcrnt rrogreiia In Lt^I Kducntlon, by Alfred Z. Rwd. Dlennlal Surrey of Educatton, 
1922-1024, pp. 123-162. ♦‘(U. 8. Office of Education BuUetln, 1926, No. &.) 
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is at present a rather hit-and-miss occupation is being slowly restored 
to the dignity of a genuine profession or group of professions. The 
precise manner in which these associations are to operate and to 
cooperate hivs still to be determined. For the moment, their very 
abundance breeds confusion.' Local bar associations, State bar 
associations, and the American Bar Association exist side by side 
with numerous organizations dedicated to particular reform activ- 
ities or to specialized branches of practice. Competing mem- 
bership drives reduce the prestige of any one of these associations 
before the body of lawyers as a whole. Divergent policies impair 
their authority with the public at large. Lawyers and the com- 
munity alike suffer from this excess of uncoordinated organization. 

STATE AND LOCAL BAR ASSOCIATIONS 

Efforts to improve the organization of lawyers have taken two 
broadly distinguishable forms: Attempts to bring existing bar as- 
sociations into some sort of organic relationship with one another; 
and attempts to set up more inclusive organizations, with greater 
legal powers. The first method, commonly referred to as that of 
“ affiliation,” has proved signally successful in the case of the medical 
profession ; and when it is combined, as it is there, with the repre- 
sentative principle, is clearly in harmony with the general spirit of 
our institutions. Much remains to be done in extending this move- 
ment, but, viewing the country as a whole, it shows a steady advance. 
Some 15 States have already been affected by it, in greater or less 
degree. The following types of organic connection may be dis- 
tinguished : 

I. Mevihership connection only. — (A) The State association con- 
tinues to elect its own members, but' restricts its choice, in general, 
to those who are already members of local associations (New Jersey, 
Maryland, West Virginia). (B) The entire membership of affili- 
ated local associations may become members of the State association 
by paying its dues, which in such cases are sometimes reduced, espe- 
cially if responsibility for collecting them is assumed by the local 
association (Washington, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Mississippi). 

n. Represent alive connection only. — (A) Representatives of local 
associations participate in the meetings of the State association oh 
the same terms as its regular members (Colorado). (B) One or 
mote “conferences” or “federations” of local associations provide 
an opportunity for discussion and possible cooperation with the 
State association (New York, Ohio, Florida). (C) Combination of 
(A) and (B) (Illinois). (D) The body of delegates of the local 
associations is accorded a measure of real control over the activities 
of the State association (Pennsylvania), 
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connection arjd tepresentotivc' connection. 

I (A) and II (D) (Minnesota). I (B) and II (A) (Oregon). 

These different types of affiliation reflect the difficulty of adjust- 
ing the relative interests and rights, not only of the State associa- 
tion \ersus the local bodies, but also of large urban as against i^all 
county assocfStions. 

The second method of improving the organization of lawyers is 
through the device variously described as the self-governing, tdie 
inclusive, the incorporated, the official, or the statutory State bar. 
Action by the State legislature is needed to introduce this reform. 
As in the case of the first method, the movement antedates the 3-year 
period now immediately under review, but the event which has 
brought it to the fore as a topic of discussion throughout the country 
IS the success achieved by its sponsors, in March, 192T, in the State of 
California. The five other States which — with much variation of de- 
tail— now possess an official, inclusive bar are North Dakota, (in ru- 
dimentary form), Idaho, Nevada, New Me.vico, and Alabama.^ The 
device has its origdn in the incorporated law societies or self-perpetu- 
ating lawyers’ guilds of Canada and Great Britain, and in its original 
form would have been a challenge to the well-established American 
principle that as a matter of ’policy, if not of constitutional law, the 
courts should exercise a certain amount of direct control over the 
admission of lawyers into practice. The legislation that has aolu- 
ally been enacted, however, has preserved this principle in one or 
more of several Avays. If the -court does not continue to appoint the 
examining board, or if it does not retain the power of excluding 
applicants recommended to it by this board, it at least is specifically 
authorized to disallow such rules or regulations with regard to 
these matters as the lawyers may adopt. At present, accordingly,*^ 
the principal obstacle to the sprea'd of this reform is the suspicion 
that it may imperil the standing and opportunities for usefulness of 
existing voluntary associations. Although it need not necessarily 
have this effect, it is significant that the movement has made no head- 
way in the Eastern States, where the oldest bar associations are 
found. There is no inherent incompatibility between the establish- 
ment of closer contacts among existing voluntary associations'and 
the creation, side by side with them, of an official organization com- ‘ 
p«tf ing all lawyers practicing in the State, but a^ a practical matter 
it is difficult to push both reforms simultaneously. 

NATIONAL associations 

Turning now to the national organizations, the American Bar 
Association’s subordinate section or Conference of Bar Association 

*A^d bj leglulatlon enacted Jn June, 1020, Oklahoma. 
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Delegates continues to function as a useful, even though anomalous, 
liaison with State and local bodies. I'or the 'most part, however, 
cooperation between the various organizations is fostered, not by 
organic affiliation, but by cumulative individual holdings of offices 
or memberships. Thus the American Law Institute, in addition to 
a limited list of elective members, includes, e.v officio, not only higher 
judges but also the heads of bar associations, of law schools, mem- 
bers of the Association of American Law Schools, and of such special 
societies as the American Institute of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology, the American Branch of the International Law Association, 
the American Society of International Law, the National Conferen^*' 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, and the American Judica- 
ture Society. The same individual functions as secretary of the 
American Judicature Society and of the Conference of Bar Asso- 
ciation Delegates; at a recent meeting of the Judicature Society, 
members of the La\y_Institute attended in large numbers and were 
addressed by representatives of both organizations npd of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. The director of the America^ Law Institute 
became, in 1927, the chairman of the American Bar Aasociation’s 
Council on I^egal Education and Admissions to the Bar. Finally, 
an outstanding development of the past three years was the appoint- 
ment, by this council, of a salaried official, compar;ible with the pro- 
fessional secretary who has made the American Medical Association 
Council the power that it is. This professional “adviser,” ns he was 
termed — really inspector of law schools — during 1927-28 was the 
honorary secretary, and during 1928-29 the president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools, 

Although an engineering expert would doubtless observe that, ns 
a device for securing greater operating efficiency, this interlocking 
of the many cogs in the machinery. of professional supervision leaves 
much to be desired, it Is at least better than to have each Avheel spin 
independently on its own axis. Not^jbly, the continuing labors of the 
American Law Institute have been a powerful influence in fostering 
mutual understanding and respect between the more scholarly law 
schools on the une side and judges and practitioners on tile other. 
The two points of view of the academic theorist and of the hard- 
headed practitioner have constantly confronted one another in 
friendly discussion both by correspondence and on the floor. The 
initial attitude of many practitioners was that some of the scholarly 
specialists were in danger of restating the law in unusual language 
that would hardly be serviceable for, actual use in the court room. 
The initial attitude of some of the scholars was that many practi- 
tioners were too ignorant of fundamentals to make' their criticisms 
^rth while. This difference in attitude isSnevitable and beneficial. 
It has not disappeared, but it has been greatly tempered on the one 
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side by realization of the enormous amount of labor that the special- 
ists have put into their work, and on the other side by the discovery 
that even the most careful closet production benelits to a greater 
extent than the producer might anticipate -by the acute criticism of 
able minds. The law school men have shown the humility that is ‘ 
the mark of the genuine seeker after truth and have thus them- 
selves earned the respect of practitioners and judges, ^ 

intitnate relations between the American Bar Association*^ and 
the Association of American Law Schools have not worked out so 
happily. Within the first-named organization, there has been con- 
siderable criticism of the apparent abdication of its control over legal 
education in favor of an independent organization comprising only a 
minority of law/ schools. Representatives of institutions that have 
not been approved by either associatifti constitute one element of 
discord ; they are reinforced by reformers who are disappointed that 
the movement for higher standards that was launched in both asso- 
ciations in 1921 has not produced even greater results than it has, 
or wdio do not regard the associated program itself as in all respects 
Ideal. Any constructive proposal is vulnerable, but dissatisfaction 
with the outcome of cooperative activities is no valid ground for 
demanding that cooperation cease. The American Bar Association 
and the Association of American Law Schools are certainly not to be 
blamed for trying to woi± in harmony. It would be a great mis- 
fortune they were not. IHot could a better choice have been made 
or , a Mser of the council than one who had shown his competency 
for the task of inspecting law schools by practical experience as 
secretary of the Association of American Law Schools. The real 
weakness of the present machinery of cooperation has lain in the fact 
that the council has been controlled by schoolmen, rather than by 
practitioners. It has thus presented the appearance of being com- 
mitted to a predetermined program, instead of having been won 
over on the basis of arguments in the committee room. There is 
abundant evidence, in State and local bar associations, that the super- 
ficially logical device of turning the committee on legal education 
over to law school men does not work out well. Such a committee 
should, of course, listen to law teachers, and listen in a somewlmt 
humble frame of mind, with the respect due to experts in legal edu- 
cation. But if it is to plead its cause effectively before an associa- 
tion of prafficing lawyers, and secure their sincere and enthusiastic 
support. It must itself represent the point of view of informed prac- 
titioners. The experience of the past three years has demonstrated 
that the^same is true of the American Bar Association. Fortunately ^ 
this weakness is by way of being remedied. Recent additions to the 
council are all either bar examiners or practitioners who have no 
official connection with ,any law school. 

UBW4*~ 80 — 5 • 
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THE CARNEOIE FOUNDATION STUDY OF LEGAL EDUCATION 

The' Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teachin^^ must 
be mentioned in tljis connection, because, althoufili it has no member 
of the legal profession on its staff, its work would be quite impossible 
without the cooperation of luw'yers, especially law teachers and bar 
examiners. It represents the point of view of no group or faction 
of the legal profession, but rather of the public at large, with perha'ps 
this distinction, that it is somewhat more sympathetic toward lawyers 
and their problems than laymen are apt to bo. Its recent publica- 
tions include a volume of 600 pages, Present-Day Law Srh-ooh, of 
interest to specialists in legal education.® In addition, the briefer 
pamphlet which, under various titles, it had published annually 
since 1913, has appeared, beginning 1927, under the caption Aiiniuil 
Review of Legal Education. The scope of this periodical has been 
gradually expanded. The issue mr 1928, numbering .50 pagd> in- 
cluded a 6-page summary of Present-Day Law Schools., a compara- 
tive digest of the bar admission requirements now in force in each of 
the 60 American States or Canadian Provinces, a discussion of the 
essentials of a sound bar admission system, a complete list of degree- 
conferring law schools in the United States and Canada, and other 
information of interest both to those who administer and to those who 
seek to improve our present sy.stem of legal education. The principal 
merit claimed for the Carnegie publications by those who are finally 
responsible for them is that their presentation of basic facts is not 
colored by desire to prove a point or to push a reform to the extent 
that almost necessarily occurs in discussions of professional problems 
by lawyers. 

AIMS AND METHODS OF LAW SCHOOLS 

In the survey for the period 1909-192“), it was pointed out that the 
originally acrimonious controversy between the partisans and the 
opponents of the case method was tending to give way ^o agreement 
that the conditions under which law is taught determine the method 
that can be profitably used. Schools where conditions are appro- 
priate for th^case method tke coming more and more to utilize it, 
while other schools, which do not and should not use it, are ceasing 
to pretend that they do. Even its loyal adherents are coming to 

•rubllRlied ns Bulletin No. 21, 1028. Threo other bulletins (extended discussions) 
of legal education und coKOiite nralters hare been pulillahed by the CnrneKic Founda- 
tion : No. 8. The common law and the case method In Americnn university law srhools, 
by Josef Redllch, 1014; No. 13, Justice and . the poor, by Reginald Hebor Rmith, 1019, 
3d edition, 1824; No. 15, Tralnlnjt for the public profession of the Inw, by Alfred Z. 
Reed, 1821. Copies of all publlcntloDs of tbe foiindntlon not out of print may be bad 
''Without charge upon application to Its office, 622 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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realize that it does not contain within itself all the elements needed 
to give students adequate preparation for the practice of the law. 
Finally, the establislunmt of the American Law Institute is evidence 
of a different kind of service that the faculties of case-method law 
schools are peculiarly qualified to render, namely, legal research hav- 
ing as its immediate objective not the training of students but 
scholarly production. 


THE C’ASE METHOD AND SCHOLVRLY RESEARCH 

During the past throe years, these general tendencies have been 
accentuated. The e.xtent to which the once-derided innovation of the 
Harvard Law School has established itself as orthodox aY>pears from 
the following figures. Of CO law schools, situated in continental 
United States, that were members of the Association of American 
Law Schools at the beginning of the academic year 1928-^9, 47 
(78 per cent) were certainly genuine case-method schools. An addi- 
tional 6 claimed in their catalogues to be using this method, although 
the composition of their faculties suggests that they may depart from 
it to a greater extent than they are themselves aware. In all but 
1 of the remaining 7 schools, at least a minority of the faculty had 
been trained in this method. Out of the entire group of 60 schools, 
only 2 explicitly claimed in their printed announcements to be using, 
as the basis of their system of instruction, something other than 
the case metliod. ■ 

These case-metlu)d schools are those that have been mobilized, 
through the machineiy of the Association of American Law Schools 
and of the American Law Institute, for the purpose of restating our 
at present chaotic commo’n law, in .such form as will make Uiis law 
easier both to practice and to teach;* 

On the other hand, in additfon to the schoolsr, usually of the part- 
time and mixed type, where conditions are not favoTaWe, an increas- 
ing jiumber of Harvard’s followers are beginning differentiate 
themselves by adding something to the original formula. Under 
the stimulus provided by the American Law Instftute, there is also 
occasionally observable a tendency to elevate research from a sub- 
ordinate, even though highly important, activity of the faculty, to 
the main purpose for which the school exists, . From this point of 
view, law schools may now be roughly divided into four groups. 
Precision of figures is impossible when the ideas of the faculties are 

u the prlnclpn] Immrdlatp obJoctWe of the Inetltrite. Under it# broad itated 
aiina “ to promote the claesiflcatlon and almpUflcatlon of the law and ita tietter adapta- 
tion to Bocial nceda, to secure the better admlnlatration of juattce, and to encourage 
and caary on icholarly and eclentlflc work." a draft code of crhalnal nroceduM It also , 
being prepared. 9 ■ 
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still not fully crystallized, but their underlying attitudes toward 
legal education are beginning to assume shape somewhat as follows: 


SCHOOLS CONCERNED ONLY WITH TRAINING PRACTITIONERS 

First are the schools — most of those that hold sessions in the eve- 
ning or late afternoon, and a few full-time schools as well — that do 
not pretend to be doing anything more than to prejiare students to 
practice law\ In their aims, and on the whole, al^b<— though less 
obviously — in their methods, these, stand nearest to the early law 
oflBce from which all American law schools are descended. 

RESEARCH flUBORDINATED TO TRAINING OF PRACTlTlONERa 

Second comes the important group of full-time schools that have 
followed the leadership of Harvard in regarding legal research and 
scholarly production as an important, and yet still a subordinate, 
function of the American law school. Cultivation of the science of 
law is to proceed 'pari poj<sni> with preparation for its practice, not 
only because scliolarly research leads to results of value to tlie pro- 
fession and to the community, but also because scholarly researchers 
are desirable agents to carry out what is still the main purpose of 
■^he school, namely, to train future practitioners. No American law 
school has so proud a record as Harvard, either in scholarly produc- 
tion or in the preparation of law teachers who have carried its gospel 
into other universities,® yet Harvard in its current announcement'’ 
unequivocally proclaims itself as, above all things, a professional 
school: • ' 

The school seeks as Its iirlmai*j* purp(»8e to prepare for the pvacllce of the 
legal profession wherever the coiiuuou law prevails. It seeks to train lawTera 

‘In 1028 the 00 law Hchoole, members of tbo Association of Amorlcnn Li\w Schools, 
situated in continental United States, contained 081 teneborg, of which 100, or nearly 
one-fourth, bad received their professional training, in whole or in part, at the Harvard 
Law School. The number of law facultlea, other thoh Its own, which Includi-d at least 
one Harvard-trained man was 50, ns agalns*! a corresponding flgure of .34 for Us nearest 
competitor, the law school of the Itnlverult-y of Ctaicngo (originally organized under 
Harvard auspices), 27 for Columbia, 24 for the University of Michigan, and 23 for Yale 
(all of which have -adopted the Harvard case method). The total number of teachers 
thui sent out Into other law schools by Itgrvsrd, and still In service, was 130, a number 
nearly as large ns the combined figures for Chicago (50), Yale (46), and Columbia (43). 
lllcblgan had trained 30 such teachers. 

The total number of law faculties containing at least two members trained at the 
Harvard Law School was 40, or more than the combined figures for Chicago (14), Yale 
(10), Columbia (10), and Michigan (5), The total number of law focuUles containing 
at least three members trained at Harvard was 20. as against corresponding flgurea of 7 
for Yale, 5 for Chicago, 4 for Columbia, and 1 each for Michigan. George Washington, 
Georgetown, and Catholic University of America — the number teaching In the school of 
origin boi^g In all cases eiduded. Of 00 deans, 13 bad received their professional 
training wholly and 6 partly at Harvard, 7 wholly and 1 pertly at Columbia, 4 wholly 
and 3 partly at Yale, 2 wholly and 2 partly at Chicago and at Michigan i no other single 
school trained more than 2 deans. In whole or In part. > 

• March, 1028, p. 7. , • 
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In tho spirit of the common legnl horit^Ke of English-speaking peoples. Along 
with nnd InsepaVnbly connected with tlrts purjwsf? are two others, namely, the 
. trulnlng of teachers of law, and the investigation of the problein.s of legal 
adjustment of luitna'u refetlous and how to meet them effectively. 

Witli possibly sortie difference in phrasing, this may l>e taken to 
represent the ideals of niuiiy other law schools,'^ 

Not all of these schools liave foTfowed Ifnrvard blindly. Tender 
the original formula certain- acquisitions or accomplishmerrts, that 
areaindeniably of th^^’eutest value to the. future itractitioner, are 
regarded as none the less outside the projrer province of the law 
schooMtself. Such are, for instance, familiarity with the leading 
cases nnd the principal legal rules in all the important divisions of 
(lie general or common law; knowledge of peculiarities of the supple- 
mentary local law in force in the particular jurisdictions where tlie 
’ individual student intends to practice; and practim expertness of. 
(he sort that can be gained only from experience in meeting actual 
client^. If, even at Harvard, many students go far in such matters, 
this is because tliey are stinuilated to take advantage of their inci- 
• dental opportunities; as regards formal requirements for the degree, 

- this kind of training is largely ignored in favor of “ provision only 
^ for those things which a law school can do best,” namely, “to direct 
study to the authoritati^’e materials, so that the student may learn 
to use them with the traditional technique of the common-law h/wycr 
and in view of the received ideals of the law.”« Some law schools 
tnkfc the position that, without sacrificing this as the main end of 
a i)rofessional law curi'iculum, it still is possible to render certain 
incidental servic^es to the student more systematically than Harvard 
, (liinks worth while. Thus, they may'prescrihe for their student body 
a greater number of the stnmdald titles into which tKe common law 
is divided. Or, especially when the bulk of their students intend 
to practice in a single jurisdiction, they may pay greater attention 
to local decisions and statutes, both in substantive law and in pro- 
cedure. Or, finally, following the analogy of the medical clinic and 
hospital interneship, they may require the student to participate' in 
the work of a legal-aid society. -These divergencies from the origi- 

T Compare, • for Instanre, the statements of tho Unlvcrslty'^of Michigan; “While the 
primary function of law schools is tg train men to practice law, nevertheless, io onlor 
that there may be opportunity for the training of law teachers, scholars, and writers, 
the time has undoubtedly come when Instruction of an advanced nature should be offered 
In some of the unlveral^ law achooly '* (Aniiouiicement, 1928, p. 10); and of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; “Tfie courae of study offered, requiring three academic year's for 
completion, la not local In Its scope, but coustliutes a /thorough preparation for the prac- 
tice of law In any EngUab-apeaklng Jurisdiction. / • • Graduates • • • who 

give promise of ability to make a creditable contribution to legal scholarship, will 
• • ♦ be admitted as candidates for the degree of J. 8. D.", (Announcement. 1028 
PP 2, 6.) 

• Iteport of the dean of the law School In Reports of the President and the treanuer 
of Harvard College, 1927-28, pp. 200, 208. 
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nal model, however, are slight. The disagreement is merely as to 
whether or not these innovations are calculated to make the school ' 

' a better* training ground for fut ure practitioners. The great bulk of 
the/faculties that make up the Association of American Law 3clioofs 
hav^this imview as their primary aim, even \yhile tdieir meinbers are 
cooperating in the work of the American Law Institute, or in other 
forms of scholarly activity. * 

. RESEARCH AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING AS JOINT OB.JFrTn'E.S 
* ' • 

^ ^ The overwhelming majority of the law schools in the United States 
belong to one or the other of the two preceding types : Those that 
are not pretending to do more than train practitioners of that curious 
jumble which in this country constitutes the law; and those which, 
either as schools, or through individual members of their faculties, 

' ,*are doing something — in some instances are doing a great deal — to 
make our law better than it now is, but— largely for this very rea- 
son — still regard the training of prartHioners as their primary objec- 
tive. They can train these practitioners the better for being them- 
selves interested in the improvement o‘f the law; they are the more 
likely to succeed in their projected law reform for the reason that 
they send out into practice graduates imbued with their own ideals. 
The increased respect which is accorded to law school men by prac- 
titioners and judgps, and makes possible their cooperation in such 
. activities as that of the Anlerican Law Institute, is largely attrib- 
utable to the fact that theTanks of practitioners and of future judges 
have been recruited in increasing measure from the graduates of 
^ tliesedn.stitutions. 

What, however, is to be done for the future preparation of these 
same .professional law teachers, this ^lecial group of lawyers who 
combine the two functions of trainiflg others for practice and prose- 
cuting research themselvfesi How are the e.xisting scholarly law 
faculties to secure tli6ir .own successors? In the answers given by 
different law schools to this question, there is a distinction that is 
perhaps more one of degree than of kind, but that is much more 
important than the relatively trivial departures from the Harvard 
. formula which we have thus far noted. Harvard,' the University of 
Michigan, Columbia, and Yale are among the law schools that list 
separately a group of subjects that are primarily- useful for .future 
[ teachers and researiA workers. At all four of these institutions this. . 
wofk qualihas for higher or postgraduate degrees. But whereas at 
^ Harvardhuid at Michigan candidate jfor_th§ lower degree, conferred 
in the regular 3-year practitioners’ curriculum, can take little, if 
. any,«»f this wgrk, even by special permission, at Columbia all of 
these graduate courses are open to a restricted number of spe- 
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cially qualified second-year and third-year students, by permission 
of the dean and of the instructor 'in- change; and at Yale these “hon- 
ors and graduate courses ” are announced as “ open to all students in 
the third year and to a iiipited number of students of high standing 
in the second year.” 

The opening of systematic studies of this sort to candidates for 
the regular practitioners’ degree is more significant than the fact ’ 
that what Harvard terms “ investigation of the problems of legal 
adjustment of human relations and how to meet them effectively ” 
Columbia describes as “an understanding of the economic, social, 
and political problems with .which the law deals,” “ and Yale as 
‘^shaping the law to meet the demands of a changing society.”’® It 
means that at these two latter schools the regular law degree no longer 
stands unreservedly for strict training in the princi^Tles of the com- 
mon law ; that time may be taken from these for additional studies 
which, under the Harvard formula, should come either before or after 
the regular practitioners’ course — before, if they are of value to all 
lawyers, and after, if they are of value chiefly to teachers. It means 
that it is more than a coincidence that neither Columbia nor Yale 
proclaims, as do Harvard and Michigan, that the training of prac- 
titioners is the primary purpose or function of the school.” We 
have here at least the origins of a third type of law school-^ne in 
whiciv research in law, although still conducted <in conjunction with 
a professional law school, gives the impression, whether intended 
or not, of being the activily in which the faculty is principally 
interested. 


RESEARCH DIVORCED EROM^ TRAINING OF PRACTITTONER8 

Finally, an “ Institute for the Study of Law,” recently established 
at Johns Hopkins University, represents the opposite pole from the 
first group of law schools described above — those that have no aspira- 
tions to enter the field of scholarly research, but are content solely 
to prepare future lawyers for practice. Its faculty are frankly inter- 
ested in law not as an art or a .profession to be practiced by them- 
selves or by their students, but as one of the! social sciences— some- 
thing to be studied and made better by themselves and by those 

• Announcrmcnt. Jupo, 1928, p, 7 . 

“Addremi of the retlrlsg dean boforo the New Jersey Bar Aasoctatlon, June 8, 1920. 

“ Columbia's aim Is stated to be ** not only to fit its students as completely as possible 
for the actual practice of law and the conduct of public affairs but aleo, by the encour- 
agement of schotarsblp and research, to lay a substantial fpundstlon for legal author- 
ship, and furnish prellmlnnry training for the professlt>n of the law teacher." (Atn- 
nouncement, 1028, p. 8.) Yale slates that “It la the aim of the school to firs all 
■tudenta In the re^lar profeasioDal curriculum preparation tor the practice of law In 
any State, and alsoj by the encouragement of scholarship and research, to lay a founda- 
tion for the profession of law teaching and for legal autbonhlp." (Announceuant. 
1928, p. 18.) ^ 

r \ - ‘ 
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whom they train' up to pursue similar activities and to inculcate 
similar ideals, both in their own institution and in other law schools 
or research associations. Although in a broad sense a law school, 
it 'does not propose to maintain an orthodox course for the training 
of practitioners. While the second and the third types of institution, 
despite their varying emphasis, agree that a “ gain, both to research 
and to professional training, [results] from con<lucting research in 
law in conjunclion with a professional law school,” the promoters 
of the Johns Hopkins Institute believe that this connection tends to 
perpetuate the present unfortunate division in the American uni- 
versity scheme between professional law schools, professional schools 
of business, and’ college departments of social sciences. 

BAR ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 

The immediate purpose of the campaign, already referred to, that 
has been recently prosecuted under the joint auspices of the American 
Bar Association and of the Association of American La^ Schools, 
was to strengthen requirements for admission to the baw In 1921 
the practitioners’ organization adopted, and the schoolmen indorsed, 
a platform which may be summarized as folldws : 

PROORAM OF REFORM 

1. Admission to tire bar should be restricted to graduates of law 
schools; and, further, of law schools possessing the following char- 
acteristics: (a) The law school itself should admit only those who 
have .studied at least two years in h college. (^>) The course of pro- 
fessional .studies pursued by students who devote to it substantially 
their full time should cover three years. Other .students must con- 
tinue their studies as much longer as is requisite in order to produce 
an equivalent number of working hours, {e) Law schools must have 
adequate library facilities. (<f) They must have a sufficient number 
of teachers who are giving their entire time to the school. 

2. The qualifications of these law school graduates must be tested 
by official bar examinations. 

It became the responsibility of the newly established Council on 
Legal Education to interpret these purposely general principles. 
This task has been continued during the past three years. Only one 
change has been made, however, by the American Bar Association 
itself. In 1922, at a special conference on legal education held in 
Washington, D. C., under the auspices of the Conference of Bar Asso- 
ciation Delegates, the original resolutions had been indorsed with 
certain qualifying explanations. These were that equivalents might 


** Report of the deaa of the Columbia School of Law* for 1928, p. 19. 
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properly be accepted for two years of study actually pursued in a 
college; and that law schools should not he operated as commercial 
enterprises. In September, 1927,'" the American Bar Association 
adopted the first of these suggestions, in the form of a resolution 
calling for prelegal examinations to be conducted by State universi- 
ties or boards of- bar examiners, for applicants obliged to make up 
their preliminary qualifications outside of accredited institutions of 
learning. The second recommendation, stigmatizing commercialism 
in legal education, was immediately adopted by the Association of 
American Law Schools, but not by the American Bar Association. 
Some question has arisen as to the adequacy of its phrasing in its' 
original form.*® 

PROGRESS TOW'ARD REQUIREMENT OF GRADUATION FROM A LAW SCHOOL 

The first recommendation — that the applicant must have gradu- 
ated from a law school — has not been followed by any State, though 
West Virginia has approximated it by requiring three years of study 
in a law school. Recently one other State has come to require at 
least two years of law school study ** and two other States require ’ 
one year.^® In the main, however, the States have refused to 
abolish the traditional method of admission to legal practice, on the 
basis of office study alone. Several have made it more difficult to 
qualify for the bar examination by this route; between 1925 and 1928 
the number of jurisdictions that require 4 years of law study, 
under such conditions, as against the 3 years that suffice in the 
case of a full-time law school, rose from 5 to 6.*“ 

In the face of this repudiation of the first and most fundamental 
recommendation of the Amer^t*an Bar Association, the prescribed 
set of law school standards could influence ^|||^development of bar 
admission rules only in two ways. In the first place, whatever part 
law schools play in the admission system, the bar admission authori- 
ties might be persuaded to recognize only schools that comply with 
these standards; and, in the second place, such of these standards as 
are applicable might be transferred from the law school to the appli- 
cant’s course of law study, wherever pursued. 

ACXJEPTANCE OF AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION STANDARDS FOR LAW SCHOOLS 

Under the first head, up to th e begi nning of the year 1928-29, only 
two States had accepted the entire group of law-school standards.” 

since thla waa written, the recommendation was adopted by the American Bar Asoo- 
clatioD, at Its meeting In Memphis. October, 182Q. - v 

** Colorado. 

“Kentucky, Wyoming. 

“ To Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Woshlngloa, add Wlaconsln. 

” Wisconsin and Wyoming recognlae only law achoola approved by the Connell on 
Legal Education. On Jan. 12, 1929. ConnecUent adopted the same rule for nppUcanta 
beginning their law atudles after this date. 
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Another has accepted standards (6), (c), and Finally, stand- 

ard (b) by itself, or something similar, has been accepted by an in- 
creasing number of jurisdictions. The council has ruled that a part- 
time course of 4 years of at least 40 weeks each shall be rl^arded 
as the quantitative equivalent of a full-time course of 3 years of 
at least 30 weeks each. The number of States that, without accept- 
ing the other standards, at lea.st require an evening or part-time 
course to cover 4 years as against the period of 3 years deemed 
sufficient in the case of a day or full-time course, increased from 9 in 
1925 to 10 in 1928.’® 

i, 

APPLICATION OF STANDARDS TO LAW STUDY IN GENERAL 


Under the second head, the law school standard that is most readily 
applicable to the course of law study, wherever pur.sucd, is standard 
(a), calling for preliminary education equivalent to two college 
years. The number of jurisdictions that, presently or prospectively, 

, announce this requirement grew from tvTo in 1925 to five in 1928.=® 
The number requiring 2 years of college, or their equivalent, prior to 
the bar examination, but not necessarily prior to the l>eginning of 
the period of law study, increased from 2 to 3.®' The number (in- 
cluding the above) that require at least a 4-year high-school 
course or its equivalent increased as follows: Preliminary, 14 to 15; 
nonpreliminary, 13 to IS.^^ 

Standard {b) has had even less influence here; ’the number of 
jurisdictions that require law study during at least throe years has 
ned unchanged at 31.*® The important changes that have 
y occurred with respect to the period of law study have to^ 
li a matter as to which the American Bar Association made no 
nendation, namely, insistence, even in the case of law-school 
des, upon supplementary office work. Pennsylvania has 
y joined New Jersey and. Rhode Island in requiring an 
ilerkship to be served at least during law-school vacations, 
brk has long had a rule under which all applicants, other than 
graduates, are obliged to serve a continuous year of clerkship 

“ Wegr Virginia. 

*• To CallforDia, Connecticut, Idaho, Kansas, Maine, MAasachusetts, Minnesota, Ohio, 
and Washington, add Pennaylvanla. By legislation, however, effective Aug. 14, 102fl, 
CaUfomla has abollabed this reqainment. ' 

"To Kansas and Illloola, add Ohio, Colorado, and (not fully effective until October 16, 
1929) New York. SubsequenUy, the requirement baa been adopted by Minnesota (fully - 
effective Mar. 1, 1931), and, subject to exceptions In favor of a limited number of apodal 
- students In local law schools, by Michigan (effective Mnr. 1, 1030). 

“To West Virginia (erroneously clasalfled In tb'e preceding survey as a " preliminary*' 
Jurisdiction) and Montana, add Wisconsin. Sp also, since the above was written, by a 
requirement .fully effective In lO.'lS, Idaho. 

" South Carolina, formerly nonpreliminary, became preliminary. District of Colombia, 
Kentucky, mod Maine were added to the nodprcliffllnar)» group. 

Since the itwre wu written, Oklahonu baa advanced to this level. v 

-ae* * V . • 
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subsequent to the regular 3-year course of study, either in office or 
in school, that leads to the bar examination; after July 1, 1929, even 
college graxluates must serve such a clerkship for six months. 

I 

X RESPONSE TO CONDEMNATION OF DIPLOMA* PRIVILEGE 

Since 1925 there has been no change in the number of jurisdictions 
(13) in which, under the so-called “diploma privilegeJj|graduates 
of certain law schools arc admitted to the bar without llamination 
as to their educational qualifications. In Horida and in Oklahoma 
the privilege has been extended to schools that have recently been 
opened, or have recently acquired |wwer to confer degrees, and in 
Te.xas to all law schools recognized by the Council on Legal Educa- 
tion, In addition to these States, Indiana continues to be handi- 
capped by its well-known constitutional provision, under which it 
is possible to develop only optional bar examinations in certain 
counties. 

The foregoing sketch shows that while there has recently been un- 
doubted improvement in bar admission requirements throughout 
the country, in the general direction blazed by the American Bar 
Association, this progress has been slow. The following table shows 
how seldom are lawyers now obliged to possess certain qualifications 
that are commonly insisted upon in the case of physicians and 
surgeons, and how few changes have occurred in this respect during 
the past three years. The enumeration of bar admission require- 
ments includes all that had actually been adopted in the autumn of 
the years in question, whether or not they were yet in fo^ce. 


Table 1. — Compamfion behocen bar admi^nion and mciionl licensing reottfr*e- 
ments in Statci and the District of Columbia, 1925 and 1928 
i 


^ Numl)er Ilf Jurisdictions roflUlring — 

Medicine 

Law 

1025 

1928 

1925 

1928 

Orniluntlon from n nrofosslonnl schnol 

48 

48 
38 
44 
11 

49 
49 
40 

48 

48 

38 
47 
12 
. 40 

49 
49 



At least years otsturiy in n nmfnssinnal sehool 

r" i 

2 

14 

1 

5 

15 

At least 2 years of preliminary collcan pdiication. 

At least a preliminary hiKh-school edunitlon 

At ksisl S years of rvrofcssinnal trainlne 

More Ihnn 3 years of professional tnilnina 

1 

31 

35 

1 

31 

35 

A t least 3 years of professional tralnlnii 

Eiaminatlon of all applicants by public authority 




^PROGRESS IN LAW SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


Much greater changes have been effected in the law .schools. An 
increase in the bar admission requirements of any State affects every 
school that aspires to prepare for practice there— not merely those 

** since the above waa written, the privilege baa been aboUahed In Oklahoma. 
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that are physically located within its ' boundaries. This influence 
has been supplemented by a nation-wide Incentive to secure approval 
by the Council on Legal Education and admission to the Association 
of American Law Schools. Pressure of this latter sort hai, ooen 
particularly strong in the case of law schools that are connected with • 
a college or university, because it is here reinforced by the respect 
which regional associations or other standardizing organizations 
naturally pay to professional standards promulgated by representa- 
tives of the professions themselves. That aspect of the general 
development which most readily lends itself to tal)iilar presentation — 
namely, the amount of time needed to secure the degree — is set forth 
in Tables '1 and 3,' which compare medical schools with law schools.-® 


FULL-TIME SCHOOLS OF LAW AND MEDICINE 

Study of these tables reveals certain resemblances, but also certain 
dissimilarities, in the extension of medical and of law courses. Table 
2 shows that, in 1905^10, 112 full-time medical schools and 50 full- 
time law schools did not require for admi.s.sion any work in a college 
of liberal arts and sciences; each figure represented approximately 
80 per cent of the total number of full-time institutions. In each 
profession there were a few schools that rcciuired a single year of 
college for admission and a few more that required at least two 
college years. To-day only six full-time schools of medicine and 
only three of law fail to require college work. No full-time school 
either of medicine or of law now requires only one college year: 
the number that demand two college years or more has increased 
as follows; In medicine, from 16 in 1909-10 to 74 in 192 ;V-j 26, and to 
75 in 1928-29; in law, from 8 in 1909-10 to 65 in 1925-2C. and to 75 
in 1928-29, the same figure as for full-time medical schools. To this 
extent recent developments in legal education compare closely, and 
even favorably, with the progress that has been achieved in medical 
^u|ation. 

®|n addition to entrance reqiiirements, however, two other ele- 
ments must be considered in computing the total amount of time 
that is represented by the professional degree. Tliese are the dura- 
tion of the professional course, measured in academic years, and the 
amount of time that the student devotes to his studies during this 
period. In both of the.se respects there has been a marked difference 
between the two professions. In medicine the professional course 
had long been standardized at 4 years, so that the prefixing of 2 
years of college work makes a total of 6 years after the high school; 
20 schools have come to nHjuire either additional college work, or a 

**For the flxures relatlDg to medical educatldn which are uwd In this paper the 
writer ii louebted to Dr. N. P, Calwell, cecretary ot the Council on Medical Education 
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year of hospital intemefshlp, making a total of 7 years; and 3 schools 
have made both additions, with the result that their students must 
spend the equivalent of 8 academic years in earning their degree. 
Quite otherwise is the situation in legal education. The traditional 
duration of the law-school course is 3 years, making a total, when 
added to a preliminary 2 years in college, of only 5 years after the 
high school. The current standards of the American Bar Associ^a- 
tion do not contemplate either uny lengthening of the law-school 
course proper, or any addition of obligatory office work; nor, in spite 
of the now sadly congested law-school curriculum and frequent com- 
plaints as to the law-school graduate's lack of practical experience, 
has more than one full-time law school lengthened its residential re- 
quirements, and this by no more than a 10-week summer course. 
An extension of the preliminary college work beyond the required 
minimum of two years finds greater favor; but at the beginning of. 
the academic year 1928-29 only 14 full-time law schools had already 
adopted this method of advancing beyond the 5-year level (which no 
less than 75 medical schools had passed), and only 4 more had an- 
nounced their intention shortly to do so. 

CONTRAST AS REGARDS TOTAL NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, ESPECIALLY OF THOSE 

OFFERING Part-Time work 

The third element that must be considered in computing the time 
value of a degree — namely, the amount of time that the student de- 
votes to his studies while in the professional school — is intimately re- 
lated to the change that has recently occurred in the total number 
of schools. Here there i.s an even greater contrast between the med- 
ical and the legal professions. Table 2 shows that since 190»^l0 the 
supply of full-time medical schools has diminished by 55 (a loss of 
more than 40 per cent), while the number of full-time law schools 
Jias increased by 14 (a gain of more than 20 per cent). Table 3, 
which covers schools that offer work intended for self-supporting 
students, either exclusively or in connection with full-time divisions, 
shows an even more striking discrepancy. In 1909-10 there were 
only 4 such medical schools, all of which suB.sequently either died 
or changed their classroom sessions to the regular working hours of 
the day. At this date, there were already, howf^er, 60 part-time 
or “ mixed ” law schools, and the number has increased since then 
by 36 (a gain of 68 per cent). If the figures in the two tables be 
added, it will be found that the total, numliS]: of medical schools, 
either full-time or part-time, has shrunk from 140 to 81, while the 
total nun^ber of law schools has increased from 124 to 178. 

The reason for the diametrically opposite trends in the two pro- 
fessions lies in the nature of their activities. Medical science in- 
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volves laboratory work of a sort that can not conveniently be prose- 
cuted in the evening, and there is relatively little reason why “ poor 
boys” (other than those exceptional individuals who can surmount 
all obstacles) should become physicians. Hence institutions that 
schedule their classroom instruction during evening hours, in the 
special interest of self-supporting students, never became a real 
complication in medical education. The low-grade medical schools 
were for the most part already of the full-time type. Progress 
has naturall}' taken the form of improving some of these, of abolish- 
ing the rest, and of either transforming into full-time schools or 
abolishing the few anomalous part-time institutions. Legal edu- 
cation, however, as currently conceived, involves nothing that can 
not be taught during the evening, and social and political considera- 
tions ma^e it imperative that, the diverse economfe strata of our 
population shall be not pndcjually, represented in the governing 
class of lawyers. Hence for many years evening or part-time law 
scliools or divisions have abounded, and becau.se of their very abun- 
dance had come to include, in 1900-10, the greater number of irre- 
mediably low^rade institutions. The full-time law schools of that 
date were in jiiany cases very.primitive, and sadly in need of im- 
pro\ement, but as a group they did not call for the drastic weeding 
that was required in the case of full-time metlical schools. The group 
of part-tinte law schools contained a much larger number that should 
have been, if not uprooted, at least radically transformed. The 
reason why this has not occurred is the inadeciuucy of the remedy 
proposed by the supervising agencies— the attempt to, offset the 
smaller amount of time that self-supporting students _can devote 
to Uieir studies whUe in the school by making them stay in the 
school longer. ^ 

RESULTS OF THE CURRENT POLICY WITH RE.SPECT TO PART-TI.ME EDUCATION 

Undeniably the attempted application of (his remedy has greatly 
improied part-time law .schools. -The comparative classification of 
quantitative ^I'equirements that is presented in Table II reveals this 
at a glance, and may be further summarized as follows: 

In 190&-10, 53 out of ^ part-time law schools or divisions of 
“mixed” law schoolsi, or a trifle over seven-eighths, required for 
the degree 3 years after the high school, or less. 

In 1925-26’, 67 out of 92, or nearly three-quarters, required 4 
years or more. 

In 192&-29, 79 o^l^of 95, oi* 83 per cent, required as long a period 
as this, and no lejr than 51 schools, or well over half the total. 

. required at least 5 acadei^c years. ' " 
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If the time element has any bearing upon the value of th4 degree, 
this general lengthening of the part-time law course must be counted 
as clear gain. / 

On the other hand, the pre.sent stantlards of the C«Juncil on Legal 
Education call 'for at least 2 college years, or their equivalent, fol- 
lowed by at least 4 years of professional work, or a tbtal, after the 
high school, of not less than G academic years. The same table shows 
that only 28 part-time or “ mixed ” institutions, or less than 30 per 
cent of the total, even pretend to fulfill this requirement. These 28 
schools reported, for 1927-1928, G.232 students, or less than one-fifth 
of the total of 32,517 enrolled in such institutions, shown by Table 4. 

As lute as December 31, 1928, none of the 74 exclusively part-time 
schools, and only 6 of the 21 “ mixed ” schools, with a total enroll- 
ment of fewer than 2,400, had been approved by the Council on 
Legal Education us complying with the full set of standards. These 
figures compare with GO full-time law schools (77 per cent) and 72 
full-time medical schools (90 per cent)\.that have been fully ap- 
proved by their re.spective councils.)'' \ 

With sustained effort on the part of the American Bar Association 
and its council, a much better showing will soon doubtless be made; 
and this development is salutary, so far as it goes. The requirements 
of part-time law schools, both for admission and for graduation, 
were in 1909-10 entirely too low; it is well that there should be a 
gradual increa.se in both reinjects. But there is not the slightest 
prospect that the continuance of this movement w'ill establish eve- 
ning or late afternoon law schools on a parity with good full-time 
schools. InsteaU,Ahe tendency of the movement is to relegate to a 
definitely lower educational plane these politically indispensable 
institutions. 

The chain of reasoning by which the present policy of the American 
Bar Association toward evening or part-time law schools could be 
supported would run as follows:^® 

First, so long as students devote to their studies approximately « 
the same total of working hours, it makes no difference how long 
or how short is the course of instruction leading to the degree, or 
how much or how little is demanded of students during any partic- 
ular week or year. The handicap under which self-supporting stu- 
dents labor, of being able to devote to their law studies only a rela- 
tively small number of b7)urs during any ofte week or year^ can be 
overcome by the simple device of increasing the number of weeks 
or years. 

" The council of the section of legal cducntlon and admissions to tbe bar of tbe JflnerlcaD 
Bar Association, to whom proofs of this chapter were cummunlc^l^d. passed a motion, at 
their meeting of Jan. 4, 1030, expressing "disapproval of tbe expresslona therein con- 
tained so far as they relate to the actions and positlons'ot the section of legal education 
of tbe American Bar AssodnUon." . * 
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Second, it ^ assumed^tp^^ practicable to lengthen the course of 
study pursued by self-supporting students sufficiently to produce 
the quantitative equivalence desired. The total number of working 
hours that such students devote to their studies can by this means 
actually be made to equal those that a good full-time student devotes 
to his studies during not less than five academ/c years after the 
high school. 

Third, an extension of the present standardized 3-year full- 
time lawy course to four years, or a little more, for part-time students, 
with uniform entrance requirements, is deemed sufficient to produce 
the desired result. 

This chain of reasoning is weak in every link, and in its practi- 
cal application cun have no other effect than to confirm the present 
repiflation of evening law schools as inherently second rate. How- 
ever greatly they or other part-time law .scliools may be improved 
by this policy, they are placed position of permanent inferior- 
ity to good full-time institutionlr Condemned to aspire to a stand- 
ard that i^, the nature of things they can never reach, they are then 
appraised on the basis of their assured shortcomings. Indeed, it is 
doubtful 'whether this method of attack will even lessen the gap that 
to-day exists between the education provided by the best full-time 
and by the best part-time law schools. For the leading full-time 
schools themselves stand in need of improvement, and notably, if 
they can not abandon part of their burden to other institutions, may 
be obliged to lengthen their own law course. One of the considera- 
tions which makes them unwilling thus to relieve the present con- 
gestion of their curriculum is that any such step would tend to 
divert students into night law schools. Thus each type of school 
hurts the other. ^ 


The tacit assumption, which underlies the 'wdiole I!ontemporary 
movement to raise the standards of legal education and injures the 
interests and the reputation of all law schools, of all law school stu- 
dents, and of the entire profession into which they feed, is that an 
organization of the legal profession which was appropriate to a 
pioneer agricultural community should be carried over unchanged 
into our present fifghly specialized commercial age. The notion* 
persists that the vast respoirsibilities of legal praclice, in our pres- 
ent complex civilization and under our presqht confused system 
of law, can still be adequately discharged by general practitioners, 
possessing uniform privileges and admitted to practice after pass- 
ing uniform tests. A natural oujp?owth of thte traditional attitude 
is the setting up of a unifornf^^ of standardiaed requirements to 
which all law schools are expected to conform'. An inevitable con- 
sequence is the^classification of law schools on -the lines of better 
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or wors6j rsther th&n of the functions for ■which they and their 
graduates might be specially qualified. 

Tabiji 2 .— /^ug-/<»wo meaical schools and fulUime law schools, classified accord- 
tiiff to Uu- minimum time required, after (vmplclion of a Mgh school course 
to secure the degree » ^ , 


Acadomic years requlreil 

Medical schools 

I.aw schools 

1909-10 

jl9ZV2fl| 1928-29 

1909-10 

1925-20 

1028-29 

8 years; 

3 or more years In Jollege, followed by 4 years In medical 
school, followed by 1 year In hospital 


3 

3 




1 years; 

2 yo^ ia college, followed by 4 years In medical school, 
followed by 1 year In hospital. . . . 


9 

8 




3 or more years ki college, followed by 4 years In rnedlcal 
school 

4 

u 

12 

62 




6 years: «, 

2 years In college, followed by 4 years In medical 
school 

12 

fil 




3 or more years In college, followed by 3 years In law 
■school,. 


1 


6 years,', or a little over 5 years: 

1 year In college, followed by 4 years In medical 
school 

,8 





14 

2 years In college, foilowwi by 3 yearaor (In one case) 3 
years and 10 weeks In law school. . 






4 years: 

No oolleRe work, followed by 4 years in modi cal school.... 
1 year In college, followed by 3 years In law school 

112 

1 

6 

6 

...... 

Oil 

61 





5 


2 years In college, followejd tiy 2 years In law school 
3 years - - . 




2 

31 

6 

2 

1 year 




18 

1 

1 

1 

* Total 

130 



. 
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Tablets. Part-time medical schools and part-time law schools or divisions 
classified according to the minimum time r^equired, after completion of a hioh- 
sclujol course, to secure the dcgi'qcs- 


Acailomlc yt*an nniulrod w 


8 yenrs: 

3 years In collogc, followed by 8 years la profosslonal 

BCllUOl . 

7 years; 


2 yt^ In college, followed by 6 years In professional 
school 


fl years: 

2 years In oollogo, followed by 4 years In professional 

school.*. 

fl years; 

No coU^e work, followed by 6 years In professional 

1 year tn\coIlege, toUowed'by VyeafsTn'rt'^^ 

School. 

2 yevs In college, followed by 'Syom In'Vroi^onai 

school.. .i„ .. j, • 

4 or^ years: A '* 

m college w6rk, followed by 4 or (In 1 case) M 

In professional school 

I yw In college, followed by 3 years in* ptof^ion'ai 
sctiooi« ^ * 

years 

years r" 

year ”*** 


I years 


Medical schools 


190B-10 1025-2(1 1928-28 


Total. 


I.aw schools 


1900-10 


84 

18 

1. 

40 


192.V28hlB28-2B 


1 

1 

1 

► 12 

2S 

1 

fi 

1 

S 

3 

13 

37 

24 

12 

18 

7 

4 

. 11 

6 

82 

M 


118044 *— aO —0 
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Tablh 4 , — Number of law schooU, and attendance at law schooj^, clatfifled o 9 

part-time, or mixed '' 




L. 











* 

1909-10 

I92.V26 

1928-29 

1909-10 

1925-26 

1927-28 

\ Schools 

''v_ 

Number of 
schools 

Per cent of 
total 

Number of 
schools 

Per cent of 
total 

Number of 
schools 

Per cent of 

total 

Number of 

students 

Per cent of 
total 

Number of 
students 

Pet^cent of 
total 

£ o» 

el 

Per cent’ of 
total 

Part-limo only..K... 

49 

39i 

7r, 

45 

10 

74 

43 

6,036 

3. 444 

• 

31 

18 

10,818 

12,305 

38 

28 

1 

1 

35H 

31H 

Mixed 

11 

0 

_ 17 





Total offering' part-Hmc 
work ^ 

00 

48 

92 

65 

95 

55 

6. 480 

49 

. 

29, 183 

66 

32, ,537 

. 07 

Full-time only.. . 

64 

62 

76 

45 

78 

45 

10,018 

M 

15, 157 

34 

16,068 

33 


Grand total 

m 

100 

‘l68 

100 



19,498 

X 

100 

44,340 

100 

48,606 

100 
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CHAPTER TV 
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SIO sIP^ICANT MOVEMENTS IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

W. S. DETTENBAUOn 

Chirf, city BchouU Division, Office of Education 


Contents. — AdmlnistraHon — Trachprs — T>nKth of school year — Currlculuni and nrtlcu- 
liiMon — Kxpprimontiil rosparch — IndlvlduiU instruction -Safety education— Visual . 
In.structlon — The platoon achool — The vialtln^ teacher. 


So extensive and so coinjtlex has the modern city school system 
become that it is impossible in a short chapter to discuss more than 
a few' of the educational movements in the cities of the country, and 
these only briefly. In addition to day elementary and '.secondary 
schools, the activities of city school systems include nip:ht schools, 
continuation schools, sjiecial schools, health supervision, vocational 
schools, vocational jimdance, etc. Reviews hf some of these activities 
appear in other chapters of the Biennial Survey of Education. . 
Separate chapters are. also issued which discuss various phases of 
kindergarten, elementary, and secondary education in city school 
.systems. 

ADlVyNlSTRATION ‘ ' 

During the past two years comparatively little general or special 
legi.slation relating to city school administration has been enacted. 
The situation at present with respdict to the methods of electing 
hoards of education and with respect to their fiscal relation to other 
boards may be summarized as follows : 

Thirty-eight boards of education in .55 cities of 100,000 or more 
population reporting are elected % the peopld; 11 are appointed by 
the mayor; 3 by the city council or commission^^by the courts. One 
hundred and four of the boards of education ip 135 cities between 
Ji0,000 and 100,000 population reporting are elected by the people;. 
16 are appointed by the mayor; 15 by the city eouncil or commission. 
In 516 cities between 6,000 and 30,000 population reporting, 416 
boards of education are elected by the people, 33 are appointed by 
the mayor, and 67 by the city council or commission.’ , 

In cities of 100,000 or more population 8 of the 47 boards edu- 
cation reporting. must submit their annual estimates to the mayor, 
city council, or commission; 11 to a board of finance, board of 
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mate, or s^itnilar municipal board; and 5 to the county boart| of super- 
visors or county budget commission. 

After obtaining funds for the purchase of grounds and the’ erec- 
tion of new buildings, 32 of 47 boards of education in cities of 
100.000 or more population may purchase grounds and erect build- 
ings without consulting any other body. 

In cities between 30,000 and 100,000 population, 20 of the 133 boards 
of education reporting must submit their proposed budgets to the 
board of estimate or city finance committee; 32 to the council, mayor 
or city commission; 11 to the county board of supervisors or county 
budget committee; and 3 to the State tax commission or State budget 
director. 

’After obtaining the funds the board of education in 71 of the 133 
cities may purchase land and erect school buildings without con- 
sulting any other board. * 

One hundred and twenty-six of 520 boards of education in cities 
between 5,000 and 30.000 population reporting must refer their 
annual estimates to the city counc^ or town finance committee; 30 to 
board of estiihate; 15 to the people; and 51 to' the county officials. 

Although there has been a tendency to consolidate municipal de- 
partments and to abolish department heads, there has been no move- 
ment to abolish boards of education and to place the schools under 
the management of tl^ municipal department. In fact, within re- 
cent years several school systems have been reorganized by placing 
more power in the hands of the laoards o( education. As long as' 
education |s considered a State and not a municipal function the 
schoohi will not become more subordinate to municipal government 
, thap they now are. The principle that school officiak are State and 
not^municipal officials has been so well e.stablished by law and court 
decisions that any effort to make the schools a part of the municipal 
government 'would l^e considers^ by authorities on sd®ol administra- 
tion as a step in the wrong direction. Authorities on municipal 
government, however, would generally favor a movement of this kind 
on the theory ^hat all the affair^ <ft the city, including school matters, 
should be considered together, and that the budget Xii boards of edu- 
cation should be reviewed by some municipal body jjjst as are the 
budgets of any other municipal department. ‘ 

All the evidence available .seems to indicate that the fiscally inde- 
pendent school systems are as economically administered as the de- 
pendent * ones, and that in many respects they are more efficient. 
Practically all the recent school surveys in cities where the boards 
, of edt\pation are fiscally dependent recommend that, since ^duca* 

. tion is a. State and not a municipal function, and since ‘experiehco 
' has proved that the „,p8caUy independent plan better than 
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the fiscally dependent plan, schools in these cities become fiscally 
independent. TA'O authorities on city school administration ex- 
press ag follows the Views of practically all city school administrators 
regarding the fisgal control of city schools; 


It cnn be generally said that the people of a school district should have the 
legal right to raise as much money for the financial support of their schools as 
they decide is desirable. There Is no reason why constnictive economy in the 
(iperation <d the schools should not parallel increased cost.s.' Restriction of tax 
levies, budgetary reviews, or any form of artificial controls will not neces- 
sarily operate In the manner in which the law.^i assume. The most effective 
control is the selection of competent officials, and an Insistence upon factual 
evidence showing that every dollar expended Is returning value received.* 

In Michigan, the school laws were Edified in 1927, and some im- 
portant legislation was enacted regarding the city school districts by 
dividing them into three cla.sses. Districts of the third class are those 
having a population ^om 10,000 to 125,000, districts of the second 
class are those having a population of more thaYi 125,000 and fewer 
than 500,000, and districts of the first class are those having a popu-' 
lation of more than 500,000.- The laws relating to schools in these 
districts are in general based upon sound administrative principles. 
Tljc boards of education are small and are elected from the city at 
large. The chapter on districts of the third class especially may 
serve as a model for those States contemplating legislation for their 
smaller cities. The main features are: 

1. The board of education is composed of seven members elected 
at large for a term of four ye'ars. 

2. The board of education has large powers, including the right to 
determine the amount of taxes necessary; to borrow money, to pur* 
chase sites for buildings, etc., and to erect buildings;- and to issue 
'bonds not to exceed 2 per cent of the assessed valuation of the district. 

3. The superintendent of schools is made the legal . executive of 
the lijoard of education, his powers and duties 'being: 

(1) To put Into practice the' eilucatlonal polldes of tbe State and of the 
board of education In accordance with the method provided by the board of 
c<Iucation r ' 

* (2) To recommend in writing all teadiers neceasary for the acboolB and 10 

suspend any teacher for cause until the board of education may consider such 
suspen.sion ; ' 

(3) To classify and control the nromotion of pnpils; 

(4) To recommend to tbe board the beet methods of arranging tbe course 

>of study and the proper textbooks to be used; 4 

' (5) To make reports In writing to tbe board of education 'and to the snperln- 

tondent of 4 )nbllc Instruction annually' or ofteoer if . required, in regard to all 
matters .pertaining to the cducatlunal interests of the district: 

' (0) To supervise and direct the Work of the teach^ and other employees 
of the board -of education; 

'Bhsellutrdt uA BBg«Ibardt:'f^d>tte4kb'^ BMUms AdmloUtnitiau, p. 94. 
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(7) To assist the board in all matters pertalninp to the peneral welfare of 
the school, and to i>erfonn such other duties as the board may determine.’ 

The classification of city school districts and laws relating to the 
administration of the schools in each class are usually considered 
preferable to special legislation for each ofthe -cities in a State. 

Board organkation . — The movement to ?#duce the number . of 
standing committees or to abolish them continues. The reduction in 
the size of boards of education and a clearer conception of the func- 
tion of such boards have been responsible for the reduction in the 
number of standing committees. When boards of education were 
large there was perhaps some justification for standing committees, 
but now that few such Iwards are composed of more than nine mem- 
bers it is difficult to understand why a board of education l^hould 
continue having such committees. No committee should have execu- 
tive duties, not even a committee on supplies or a committee on 
buildings. In the larger cities there are business managers and 
superintendents of buildings to perform executive tasks relating to 
business and school buildings. In the^ smaller cities where there 
are no business managers or superintendents of buildings, the super- 
intendent of schools should himself look after business matters. 
The tendency has been to make him the e.xecutive officer of the 
board, since boards of education in many of the smaller cities have, 
come to realize more and more that it is their chief function to adopt 
policies. 

In some of the cities where school business managers are employed 

^^l^there is still a dual system of administration, the business manager 
being independent of the superintendent of schools. The tendency, 
howev^i^, seems to be toward the unit system <^f administration, with 
the superintendent of schools as the chief executive officer and toward 
placing an assistant superintendent in charge of business affairs. 
.This i)Ian seems the logical and practical solution of a vexing prob- 
lem that has been confronting many city boards of education. 

TEACHER^ 

A 

QuaHfhnfio»f (. — ^Within the past two years the educational and 
I>rofe^ional training required of elementary-scfioohteachers (or the 
• first employment liave been raised by a year in some cities. In tlie 
cities that r^uired but one year of preparation beyond high school 
the standard has been raised uniformly 4o graduation fnjjp a B-year 
normal ^hool, and in some, of the cities that^ required two years^ 
training beyond'high school the standard has been raised to three qr 
four years. The t^ydgiiiCT.is to raise the reqifttements for beginning 
junior high schoort^cheretaJo graduation and to' require more 

o< M3e««ui (rnWoa «f IW), Wto v., . , 
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professional preparation on the part of prospective high-school teach- 
ers. The movement in tlie direction of requiring a master’s degree 
for academic high-school teachers is pronounced in some cities.* 

Tulsa, Okla., may he mentioned as one of the cities that have 
raised the standard for both elementary and high school teachers. 

In that city the minimum educational requirement for the beginning 
teacher is the baclielor's degree, representing four years’ work above 
the high school or its full equivalent, professional training, and not 
le.ss than 16 months’ successful experience in teaching, other than 
that done as part of his professional training. High-school teachers 
are expected to have the masterls degree or not less than a full year 
of graduate work in the subject they tench. , All teachers must be 21 
years old or over and must submit evideiice of good physical health, 
mental ability, and moral character. The lK)ard of education, how- 
ever, reserves the right to employ as teachers inon and women of 
unusual outstanding ability and success even thougli*their academic 
qualiticatiof?s may be less than the stated minimum. 

City normal schools are extending their courses, and in several 
States the normal-school courses have been extended to three or 
four years, thus making it possible for the cities in these States 
to obtain better trained teachers for their elementary schools. 

The need of pr<?pared teachers has always been apparent, but it* 
has not always been an easy matter to raise the standard require- 
ments for first employment. If the standard goes up and the salary 
does not there are not enough teachers to fill the positions. If, on 
the other hand, the salaries go up and the standards do not, there is ' 
an oversupply of teachers; in which case, one or two thin^ may I 
happen — salaries may be lowered or the standards raised. The 
tendency among city schools in general has been to raise standards 
rather than to lower salaries. This is the only logical course to 
pursue if the schools of a city are to become mfiiT: efficient. 

Single-salary schedule. — Thq^ single-salary schedule has been 
adopted in many cities as a merfhs of obtaining better prepared 
teachers for the elementary -school grades and of retaining in those 
grades those teachers who have the preparation necessary to teach 
in high-school grades but who aye better adapted to elementary- 
school work, ITie'’ single-salat^ schedule has also been adopted in » 
recognition of the fact that the work of the elementary -school 
teacher is just as important and just as exacting as the work of the 
high-school teacher. 

Among the advantages claimed for the single-salary schedule by 
those who.^dvocate it are: (1) It is easy to operate: (2) it elimi- ->; 
nates class consciousness among teachers ; (3) it contributes strongly . rv> 
to ^ filing of uiTity and satisfaction In the teaching, (4). 

it atte^ ggperior ability and fea in i p|t^ elementki^ ^odU. ,.§S 
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and gives elementary teachers a higher appreciation of their serv- 
ices; (5) it emphasizes higher standards of professional attainment 
and encourages professional study ami growth, thus producing more 
efficient teaching in every grade; (6) it permits the transfer of- 
teachers without financial loss from positions for which they are not 
adapted to positions in which they can render efficient service; (7) 
it helps place the work of the elementary school in the estimation 
of the public on a par with the work of the high school ; (8) it offers 
an incentive to further study. 

The fact should not be overlooked that even if college graduation 
is considered desirable for elementary as well as for high-school 
teachers, the kind of preparation should not be the same. If, for 
example, a teacher has majored in mathematics and has had 20 hours 
in education, largely in the second a ry-schpol field, the question may 
be raised whether that teacher is prepared to teach the elementary- 
school subjects, or at least whether shS^is as well equipped as the 
teacher who has made special preparation for elementary-school 
• work even if her studies have not extended over fotft* years. 

Expenence. — In some cities a year or two of experience is re- 
quired of teachers before receiving an appointment. If all cities 
should adopt such a rule, it is evident that normal-school and college 
graduates desiring teaching positions would have to obtain them in 
the rural and village schools or in private schools. Such a rule can 
not well be defended. Of course as long as somp cities pay larger 
salaries than others they will find it comparatively easy to obtain 
all the experienced teachers needed. The city that can pay good 
salaries to teachers should also be able £o provide good supervisoi’s 
to help train the inexperienced nornjftl-school and college graduates, 
so that it would not always be necessary to employ teachers with one 
or two years’ experience. 

Married women teachers. — ^Among the questions relating to teachers 
that boards of education are often called upon to answer kre : Shall 
married women be employed a? teachers? and Shall a woman teacher 


who marries during the school term be required to resign? Many 
boards of education have within the past two years taken some action 
Upon these questions. Some -have adopted resolutions that married 
women shall not be employed as teachers and others have gone a step 
further in terminating the contract with women who marry during 
the, TOhooJ term. Boards of education, passing such resolutions 
usually do so on the pre^ny^tion that a married woman has too many 
home dutM^to be . an efficient teacher, and on the supposition thatT 
she should be supported her husband. Those persons opposed to ' 
rules barling marrie(| women teachers assert that it is the duty of 

^ t. - 1 .a jgk t % x^'^% _ a av 
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they be married or single ; that efficiency in the classroom is the cri- 
terion by which to judge teachers; that each teacher should be judged 
on merit; and that it is no business of a board of education whether 
or not a married woman is supported by her husband. 

In reply to a questionnaire recently sent out by the National Educa- 
lion Association concerning the employment of married women as 
teachers, 1,532 cities over 2,500 in population replied. Of these cities, 
39 per cent reported that married w’omen were employed as new 
teachers; 60.7 per cent, that married w'omen were not employed as 
new teachers; and 0.3 per cent of the cities did not reply. In reply 
to the question as to whether single women teachers who marry 
were retained or required to resign, 25.1 per cent of the cities reported 
that they were required to resign a^ oncej 25.5 per cent required 
them to Resign at the end of the school year; 47.8 per cent permitted 
them to continue to teach; and 1.6 per cent did not reply to ther 
question. 

LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR 


The numl>er of days that the city schools of the country are in ses- 
sion has been gradually increased. Within the pavst two years 60 of 
about 800 cities reporting have added from 5 to 20 days to the school • 
term. The State of New York has increased the term to 190 days. 
Even though the tendency is to lengthen the school year, compara- 
tively few c»ty schools are in session more than 185 or 190 days a 
year. In cities having a school term of 10 months there are often so 
many holidays that the schools are in actual session only 185 or 190 
tjays, and in many cities having a 9 months’ term the actual numbdh 
of days taught is much less than 180. 

The average length of the school term in the cities of the country aa 
a whole could be greatly increased if the school month were made tov 
consist of 20 days actual teaching, as is, for example, the practice in 
the State of Pennsylvania.' In that State in cities having a 9 mOntlis’ 
school term schools are in actual session iSO days, and in tliose'^cities 
'Slaving a 10 months’ term schools are in actual session 200 daya 
^ A longer school term has generally been advocated by school super- 
intendents and by many other persons interested in education, but 
progress in this direction has been slow for several reasons. One rea- 


son no doubt is that it would cost piore.to run the schools 11 months 
a year than it costs to run them 9 months, and another reason, is that 



many persons think that the health of children would suffer if they 
were confined to the schoolroom 6 or 6 hours a day for more than 900 
days a year. ’ 

It is evident that the school budget of a dty whidi increa 9 ed the 
school term by a month would be larger, but if the Ifi years’ w<Mrk can 
be completed in less than 12 years by lengthening the' school. oouise, 
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the additional expense would not. be so great as one might imagine. 
If a child can complete a 12-year cour.se of 180 days a year in 12 years, 
he can theoretically, at least, complete a 12-year course of W school 
months, or 220 days, in 9.8 years, or 10 years in round numbers. The • 
“lost” 2 years in the American school system of which we hear so 
much might thus be found. 

Although a longer .school year might hot meet with general ap- 
proval, attention is called to the generally unknown or overlooked - 
fact that ip the early daj's of city-school systems — about 1840 — the. 
schools in the larger cities were in session practically the entire year. 
Vacations were short and holidays were few. The prevailing custom 
was to divide, the school year into four terms of 12 weeks each, with 
a vacation of a week at the end of each term. In some cities all the 
vapation came in summer, with the exception of about a week at 
Christmas. The summer vacation was extended gradually, usually 
about a week at a time,* until it became 12 weeks in length. 

Very few cities now have all-year schools. One of the latest to 
adopt the all-year plan i.s Aliquippa, Pa., but it was adopted largely 
as an economy method, since only three-fourths of the school popula- 
tion is in attendance any one quarter. The school year wa§ divided 
into four quarters of 12 weeks each, and the pupils enrolled Tn~the 
schmds placed in the h)ur-quarter plan wore divide<l into four groups. 
During each quarter three gi'oups go to school and one group is on 
•vacatioTL 

Although the all-year school is found in only a few citie,s, many 
have organized summer schools which are usually in .session six 
w;eeks, beginning about the 1st of July. The.se schools, however, are 
often only for pupils who havo failed in a .subject or two and for 
those who are thought capable of advancing aggrade. As yet they 
can scarcely bo considered an integral part of the school year and 
fitting in closely with the regular school program. By simply ex- 
tending the summer se&sion to 12 weeks and by dividing the sphoob . 
. year into four quarters of 12 weeks each there need be no. break in a 
child’s program even if he does not attend school more than three 
Quarters. 

The 8cfu)(^^y . — The tendency is toward a longer school day. Of 
800 cities reporting, 84 within the past two years have lengthened the 
elementary-school day, J.02 the junior high school day, and 122 the 
senior high school day by 16 to 60 minutes. The usual increase in 
** the elementary schools has been 80 minutes and in the junior and 
senior high schobls BO or 46 minutes. 

The tendency to lengthen the school day has its critics, especially 
tl» tendency to lengthen the elementary-school day. It is contended 
that school work is too fatiguing to confine children in the classroom 
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If the school work is confined almost entirely to the teaching; of read- 
in;^, writing, anthmetic, and other formal scliool subjects, thefe is 
no doubt much to the criticism of a lonfior school day. But the 
niodern, progressive school, even thoujrh it Ls in .session six hours a 
day, so balances its program of study and various spcvial activities 
that the school should be a perfectly natural place for childien to 
live. There should be not only study and recitation periods but 
periods for work with the- hand and periods for play^ also period.s 
for res^ nnd relaxation in the lower elementai-y grade.s. 

Those wlio advocate a short school day say that a child should have 
time to play. But where is he going to play? * In the back^ yard 
at home? Possibly, if there be a back yard. Those advocating a 
short school day may have both front and back yards and possibly 
a jday’^rooin in the home, but how many children are there in the 
modern city whose^ parents live in houses with playrooms or even 
with y'ards? The modem city is a city of apartments and of rows 
of houses with no play space inside or out. The advocates of a short 
school day evidently forget or have not become cognizant of the fact 
that most city children have no place to play around their homes, 
and tljat very, rarely does a city proWde enough municipal play- 
grounds to accommodate all the children who arc in need of such 
. playgrounds. 

It would seem, when all the facts regarding city life are consid- 
ered, that the elementary school day should be lengthened rather 
than shortened — not that -more time may be given. to study and reci- 
tation but that more time may be devoted to varjlSjJkniaiiual activi- 
ties and to play, 

In the junior and senior' higli schools the school day has been 
' lengthened in order to provide more time ^or. supervised study and 
for the many extracurricular activities now considered essential parts 
of any secondary-school program. 

Since children may be in school not more than 200 days a year and 
not more than 6 hours a day,i^nd only in a Tew cities for as long a 
time as tins, the school should not be held responsible for the child’s 
complete education. The home, the street, and places of 'amusement 
hate him under their tutelage most of the time. If a child attends 
school 6 hours a day for 200 days d year, from the age of 6 to 17 in- 
clusive, he is hi school only 14,400 hours. Counting 9 hours for sleep 
he has 15 hours a day at his disposal, or dpring the 12 years he is 
awake 65,700 hours. He is thus' in school only 21.9 per cent of the 
tiJhq Jie is aWake frotiS 6 to 18 years of age. 

^ . As a matter of fact Sty childrea from 6 to 18 years of age on anl” 
are in school <>iily about 152 days a year, nor more than V/^ 
hours Sr day, and fw not more than 9 years.' They- are thus in sct^l . 
; on average off not more than 7,52ihour8 out of the 65,700 h^ th^ ' 
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are awake, or they are in school only 11.4 per cent of the time from 
age 6 to age 18. » 

Since the first five or six years of a child’s life, when he is not in 
, school, is a very important period for molding his life and charac- 
ter, the entire period from birth to the eighteenth biiHiday should 
be considered when comparing the time he is in school with the 
time he is out of school. 

Children from birth to 18 years of age, if they sleep hours a 
day , are awake 95,265 hours and in school on an average of only 9 
years, SYz hours a day, 152 days a year, or 7,524 hours. They are 
thus in school upon an average of only 7.9 per cent of the time from 
birth to age 18. Kindergarten attendance of 3 hours a day for 152 
days would inctease the j)eKcent of time in school to 8.4. 

CURRICULUM AND ARTICULATION 


K-- 

I*'- 


■ Jr.- 



Kevision of the elementary, jui^ior high, and senior high school 
curricula has been going on apace. In cities of 30,000 population 
and over approximately 82 per cen^ of those reporting have within 
the past two'years been revising the elementary-school curriculum, 

84 per cent the junior high school curriculum, and 74 per cent the. 
senior high school curriculum. In cities between 10,000 and 30,000 
population, 53 per cent hav’ebcen revising the elemcntarvcun’iculum, 

58 per cent the junior high, and 52 per cent the senior high school 
curriculum. In cities betweeh 2, .500 and 10,000 population .not so 
much attention has been given to curriculum revision as in cities 
above 10,000 population. Only 39 per cent of the cities of that size, 
have lK?en making revision of the elementary, 36 per cent the junior 
high school, and 39 per cent the senior high school' curriculum. No 
doubt many morer schools have revised certain courses, possibly 
not in formally prepared courses of study, but by the adoption of 
textbooks prepared within the pa.st year or two. Such schools are 
following entirely different courses in arithmetic and in other sub- 
jects from thos^ of four or five years ago. 

Most of the larger cities and many of the smaller ones report that 
their curritula are under constant revisioHi|r4hat whenever a change 
seems desirable it is made. This is much better than waiting until 
a curriculum is eqtirely out of dato to revise it. So rapidly have 
conditions changed and so much - is being discovered about what • 
should be included in a curriculum that the school system that is not 
revising its courses continuously can not hope to keep pace with the 
demands of a rapidly changing civilization. 

Articulation of the curricula of the various school units, such as.’ • 
the ldnd«rgarten, elementary school, junior and senior high 'schools, 

^ occupying th^e attention of city school 
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superintendents and others. Much has been done to articulate the 
work of the kindergarten and the primary grades, which, not so 
many years ago, were almost distinct units. Better articulation has 
been effected by placing the kindergarten and the primary grades 
under the same supervisor. At present 75 per cent of the school 
systems providing for suiiervision in the kindergarten and primary 
school grades have kindergkrten-primary sui^ervisors. Unification 
has also been aided by institutions preparing kiiulergarten and pri- 
mary teachers. In three of fevery four of such institutions the train- 
ing given kindergarten an^ primary teachers is identical. As a 
result of unified super visioii and of identical training courses, the 
methods of teaching employed in the kindergarten and the first grade 
are not so dissimilar as they |Once were, and as a result of curriculum 
reorganization there is no longer the abrupt break in subject matter 
that was found in the older kindergarten and first-grade courses. 

The organization of child research centers and nursery schools has 
done much to arouse interest in the education not only of the nursery 
school but also of the kindergarten-primary-school child. TKe" results 
of the studies of the preschool child are d(5ing much to help in the 
understanding of young children, whether they be of presoliool or of 
school age, aijd consequently to help bring about closer articulation 
of the work done' with diildren up to 7 or 8 years of age. As yet the 
public-sclwol system lias not made the nursery school a part of its • 
organization, but it is safe to predict that within the next 10 or 15 
years the nursery-kindergarten-primary-school grades will constitute 
the first unit in many of the city school systems of the country. 

A big problem of articulation that has not been solved is in the 
field of secondary education, including the junior high school, the 
senior high school, and junior college. Each of these units has been 
working out its own program and curriculum so there has naturally 
not been that articulation that seems desirable, resulting in loss of 
time and of efficiency. 

The junior college, which may found in about 100 city school 
systems, has added another unit, making three in all, in those cities 
haying junior and senior high schools, each unit being short — junior 
high school 3 years, senior high school 3 years, and junior college 2 
years. The growing opinion Ts that better articulattOIT could be 
effected if the secondary-school program were divided into two units 
of 4 years each. By this arrangement the entire city-school course 
above the Idndei^rten would be 14 years in length instead of 12 aa 
at present. This plan of organization is known as the 6-4-4 plan. 

Even if the secondary schools were to be organized on the 4^ plai?! 
many problem^ould have to be sols^ : One of these ^ the probldm 
. of eoonoiilizihg time through better coordination of w'orlr^idiin each ‘ 
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unit and between tbft two units. Only by careful experimentation 
can this and otlier problems be solved. Experiment is needed to dis- . 
cover wliether all the work now done in the 12 grades above' the 
kinderffarten and in the 'f collefre years, or 1C years in all, could be 
done in 14 years. Since some city schools of the country are organ- 
ized with only II grades above the kindergarten, and since the* 
graduates of their high .schools are admitted to college along with 
graduates o^ school systems having 12 grades; since eleinentary-scho«)l 
work can be done in six years sutiiciently well to begin secondaiy- 
school work, and since the fii-st year or two of college work is to a 
certain extent a repetition of the work done in the senior high school 
or else the beginning of work on foreign languages,' .science, history, 
and other subjects, the question may be and .has been raised whether 
the cities thoiUftre organizing junior colleges can not have the cur- 
ricula of the 8 grades above the 6-year elementary school so articu- 
lated that 2 years’ time will be saved. 


It is doubtful whether the junior college as now organized and 
superimposed on the high school has brought about better articula- 
tion. Dr. L. V. Koos, writing on the Progress anl Problems of 
Secondary Education in California,® where there arc many public 
juAior colleges, says regarding the junior-CoHege cun-iculum:' 

The Junior college, in no small part because it has only recently joined the 
family of school units in our evolving e<lucational system, fncei?ii most (llfflcult ^ 
curriculum problem. Being a local public unit and la its esweiice an instrument 
of democratic education, It admits all hlgh-school gniduates, ccntriistlng In 
this respect with most higher instltution|^.of the State, which follow .some 
select Ivelttasl-s of admission. The distribution of “college aptitude" is, there- 
fore, much wider typically for students iu junior colleges than for those In 
colleges and milversitles. At the same thne thcseijunior colleges hav^ no otlu‘r 
curriculum precedents thuu thbse provided by the typical higher iustitution 
.whose curnculuni wtts wt^rked out with selected students and which look to 
service only to Uiose students who continue beyond the junior-college level. 
Although JunlorcoUege nuthcwitles In the State are conscious of the problem 
and Indlviduitl Junior colleges are turning serious efforts to its solution, analysis 
of the Junior college offering In the State as a whole shows that it is still ’ 
largely unsolved. * 

— E conomy -efiime has not been effected, at least not for those stu- 
(knts workin|^or a bachelor’s degree, since it still requires 10 years — 
17 including tne kindergarten — for a boy or girl to complete the ele- 
mentary, high school, '-junior college, ahd the last two years of the 
^liesent college course. 

Experiments to discover whether a 6-4r4 organization iVould be 
better than any of the plans now widely used conld be made withon^t 
disastrous results, no matter whatr conclusions might.be drawn. In 
fimt, there wmSId be a gain df if were* found conclusively that 16 ^ 
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years’ work can be done in 14, thus permitting young men and women 
to begin professional and univei-sky courses proper two years earlier 
and with practically the same general training as they now have when 
they receive their bachelor's degree. 

The question is, Wlio will undertake such an experiment in face 
of the traditional school organization and in face of thousands of 
critics? Possibly the time is not ripe in most cities for such an 
(‘.xperiment 5 but if the problem of articulation and o^economizing 
tinie is to be solved it can be solved only by experimenting and not 
by mere discussion and theorizing, 

K 

EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH 

The groat progress made in the city scho()ls of the country within 
the past 10 years has without doubt been due to the fact tha't educa- 
tional problems have been attacked more scientifically. Until re- 
cently the trial-and-error method was the. only means of testing a 
theory, and even then it was practically impossible to determine ' 
whi?li was the better of two or more procedures. Now that it is pos- 
sible to test the results of experiments, educational research should be 
directed more, and more to ejcperimental work. ’Material throwing 
light on prevailing practices is valuable, but such practices may be 
entirely wrong. If all the school people were to conform to prevail- 
ing practices, there would be no educational progress. Some city 
school .systems which have well-organked research bureaus are con- 
ducting investigations that are ^'^ry much worth while, but unless a 
city bus a well-equipped, research bureau, or unless some institution, 

' such as a college of education, is using the schools of the city for the. 
purpose of making research studies, little ihuportance may be attached 
to many of the experiments now under way. One city .school super- 
intendent, when asked what experiments he w’as conducting, replied: 

. Experiments are a. sad waste of time and should be left ^ experi- 
mental schools alone.” That there has been waste of time in con- 
ducting investigations on the hit-or-miss plan, without any checking 
of results, is only too e>vident. That all experiments should be left 
to experimental .schools is doubtful. The number jof such should, 
howeyer, be greatly inci'eased.. ‘ 

In additidn to purely experimental schools, the schools in prao- 
ticHIy every city should be used as laboratories for^conducting at 
least one investigation. Not all city schools, however, need conduct ' 
the same research study. If a score of cities, for example, were to 
agree to undertake a particular experiment, under the direction of 
some school of education or other agency, it would not be necessary ' 
for other cities to attempt a. similar mvestigation. One group t)f 
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another. There could be enouji;h groups formed to have many differ- 
ent experiments going at the same time. As it now is, many cities 
i-eport that they are conducting investigations, but with few’ excep- 
tions they are working independently of each other. Jkluch that is 
reported as experimental work can not well be considered as such. 

» The superintendent who reports that he is experimenting with the 
junior-high school or with the platoon plan usually means that he 
has recently introduced them into his schools. - o 

Among the many experimeiTts that are reported by city school 
superintendents in flie smaller cities are those relating individuaL 
instruction plans, ability grouping, health of school children, size of 
class, supervised study, length of recitation period, character educa- 
tion, school government and discipline, special classes, and the platoon 
plan. 

In the larger cities, especially those having educational re.search 
bureaus, many interesting and promising investigations have been 
undertaken. The Detroit experiment in measuring the effect of 
individualization may be cited as an example. In general, the plan, 
according to Paul T. Kankin, Director of Research, consi.sts of a 
trial under experimental conditions of several distinctly different 
degrees and kinds of individualization. Ho ^describes the experiment 
as ^ollows:* 

Two schools, one a 24-sectlon ptntoon and one n 16-secHon platoon, are usInR 
each of the (liffereiit irfans. The plans and schools nmy be classlfleil as follows: 
(1) Much iiidivtduullzationt (2) some Indlvidualluition (horizontal grouping 
hy and z) ; (3) little individualization or mass instruction ; (4) Wlniietka 
plan; (6) Dalton plan; (6) vertical BTOuplng by x.^y, and z. 

'These schools began operating on the plans assigned to them lit Febmary, 
1928. The following semester was used as a imrlod of preliminary tjrlal lii 
ord^r that necessary materials nilglit be preparwl and that teachers and pupils 
n»lght become moflerntely familiar with the procedures, used In thnt^lnn. The 
GxpiTiment printer Is planned to Tun from September, 1028, through June, 1929, 


The experiment has two outstanding charactertstlcs which It Is Ixdlevwl will 
make the results particularly signlfleunt. In tfie first place, the experiment is 
being conducted Itt tjrolcal Detroit schoo^. with t.vpicfflj|i>ulldlngs, typical chil- 
dren, and typical sttu^rds^. regards such nmttcrH as size of class, special 




equipment, etCT As a conseq^ce, the results of .the comparison In plans should 
be transferable to other normal situations. * • * 

In the second place, a larger pr<qx>rtion than usual of the' changes In chlldrep 
are belngf considered In the measureyient program. Several different tests are 
ladng used in each majyr subject to measure the different phases of pupils' 
abilities In that field. Purtheruiore,'^ a nuniber of testa of actual conduct In'' 
genuine life situations which require certain* character quaUttes are Included. 

■ Many tests are given in the 18 experimental schools at the begin- 
ning and ending of the year. The gro\tths of individual pupils will * 

* Dstnit 'EdapatloBal BuUetlp, Mownber, 1928, p, , . . ■ , 
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be computed, and these pains averaged and compared among the 
various plans. 

Denver, Colo., may he mentioned as another city ttiat is ’undertak- 
ing an extensive research program. Fifteen important research 
studies were under way in the schools of that city in October, 1928. 

That public-school systems may well cooperate with schools of 
education and with experimental schools is illustrated by an experi- 
ment that has been worked out on “ units of work ” between the 
schools of Baltimore, Md., and the Lincoln' School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. A good description -of these experiments may i 
be found in the Baltimore Bulletin of gducation, March, 1928. 
Sopie of the experimental work was done in a platoon school, in order 
to determine whether unit work can he as successfully carried out in 
Ijiis type of organization. as in the traditional school. 

The experiment in visual education, mentioned in another section 
of this chapter,. is an example of what may be accomplished by sev- 
eral cities cooperating in the same exj>eriment. 

These few instances of experimental work »mder way show that 
many such experiments can and should be undertaken. 

^ . ' 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 

V ’ 

The movement* to adapt the work of the school to the ability and 
the needs of the individual pupil* continues. That children differ 
in ability has long been known, but since means have been devised for 
measuring the com[>arative abilities of school children the need of 
fitting the school to the individual child has become more apparent. 
At one time the teachers who received the praises of superintendentg 
and otherjf. were tho^ who had the reputation of treating all children 
alike. As a lAatter of fact, such^tcachers may be most unfair if they 
hold all pupils to the same standard since some pupils can surpass 
the standard with little effort and others can not attain it, or at least 
not in the same time. 

Since school work should be adapted to the individual pupil means 
must be used to attain that end. • Here is*wvhere the practical school 
superintendent and teachers' must play their part. However sound a 
theory may be it is of no value until.it is put into successful opera- 
tion. There are many apparently good educational theories,* but how 
to put them into operation is the difficult problem. The inventor of 
plans and devices is needed in the field of education as well as in the 
field of industry. |t is true that some educational theorists have but 
little use for plans and devices, 'but without Uiem their theories can 
not well be putynto practice; , , 

' Various plans and d<evices have b^n and are being tried so that 
cliildren may* progress through sclxc^l according to their individuid 
iwo44^-ao^ ^ 
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ability and industry. None of the plans of individual instruction, 
however, is so individualistic that a child is made independent of 
. every other child in school. Any plan of individual instruction that 
would tend to break down the community life of the school or that 
would tend to prevent the socialization of the child should not receive 
serious consideration. 

Among the plans for making better provision for the individual 
are ability grouping, the Winnetka and Dalton plans, and the Miller 
and Morrison cafll^ct plans. 

Ability grouping has become so common that it may no longer be 
considered an experiment. It, however, has not entirely solved the 
problem of providing for individual differences, and no doubt much • 
more can be done to improve the plan or technique. Ability group- 
-V ing for each grade is no doubt a great improvement over the old 
plan of placing children of all degrees of ability and industiy in the 
same class. There should, however, be ability grouptng within each 
class of 30 or 40 pupils for the different subjects. The plan of arrang- 
ing as many subjects as possible to come at the same time, so that 
pupils may interchange classes in different .subjects, is a solution that 
.has been suggested. The departmental andqdatoon plan^of organi- 
zation make it possible for a pupil in the fourth grade who, for 
' example, can do fifth-grade^arithmctic, to have his recitations in this • 
subject with a fifth-grade teacher, or if he can do only third-grade 
arithmetic to report to a third-grade teacher for this subject. 

The Winnetka and- the Dalton plans are so well known that no 
descriptioh of them in this chapter is necessary. No doubt more 
tested experiments regarding them are needed. Many cities are 
making trial of one or both of these plans. Eighty-five citie.s report 
that they have within the past two years introduced one or both , 
of the.se plans or some modification of them in one or more schools. 

Several schools report that certain standards must be attained by 
all pupils before passing on to new work, the time of completion 
depending upon the ability and the industry of the pupil. The 
high-school principal of Auburn, Me., in his rejiort to the superin- 
tendent of schools of that city, explaining a plan in operation in the 
English department, says : 

The teachers of English this year have been laying out their work In nJlnl- 
mum, median, ^ind maximum requirements. All work has to be done at least 
90 per cent perfect for a pupil to receive any rank or credit for It. Many 
pupllH who formerly drifted along with the class have accepted their job and 
aetUed down tn its accomplishment. As soon as the bright pupil passes his 
minimum test, he goes on to work which requires less supervision of the teacher 
and more Initiative on his part. The slow pupils get satisfaction from a 
greater mastery, of their work and there is a general Improvement In their 
habits of study. • • • The assignments iq English are mimeographed and 
‘ given to the Lodlvidoal pupil, so that he can progress lude{>eodentl^of bis fellow 
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clnssmates If lie chooses. Rut he mast master the lowest assignment before 
he attacks tlie median or maximum. 

This promlure requires the same dc'rree of perfection but permits 
the stumlards to lie attained at different ratesc Under the usual 
plan, children makinjr as low as Go or 70 per cent may be promoted 
along with those making a grade of 9o i>er cent. Just how thor- 
oughly a subject should be learned before a pupil is given a new • 
assignment or promoted to another grade is a question that needs 
careful experimental study, but it would .seem that in school work, 
as in other work, quality shoujid be the criterion. If a certain neces- 
sary .standard can not be attained in a day and can be in two days, 
it would seem that two days .should be taken for the work before" 
passing on to.something new; or, still better, the assignments should 
be >!0 differentiated that they may he completed day by day. At least ‘ 
work should not be skimmed over for a semester and then a pupil be 
required to repeat ^ * 

In addition to the foregoing plans for providing for individual 
<lifferences the following may be mentioned : Couchiug laggards, 
special cla.sse.'r, supervised study, differentiated currieSa. differen- 
tiated u.ssignments, and in'tensive study of problem cases. 

SAFETY EDUCATIOX 


Many cities have prepared courses of .study in safety education. 
Most of the.se courses are not confined to teaching children how’ to 
avoid strwt accidents, but treat .safety m its* broader sense of pro- 
tection to life and fcealth not only as an individual but as a com- 
munity matter. No doubt much of the subject matter for safety 
instruction falls under the head of “civics” and “health.” Since 
city government is organized largely for the protection of life, 
health, and property, safety instruction can well be given in connec- 
tion with the study of the various safe% agencies of the city and 
with the .study of the best ways of aiding the police, health, and 
othei^ity officers in making the city a safe place in which to live. 

The courses in safety are usually designed to oorrehite with most 
of the subjects taught in the elementary schools. As an illustration 
of what is done in this regard, the following is quoted from a recent 
report of the superintendent of schools of I^ansas City, Mo.® 


During the year 1926-27 a congnlttee of the curriculum revision department 
nnd the safety council l>egan preparing a course of study to which much care-, 
ful consideration was given. The course Is designed to correlate with the 
regular subjects of the elementary schools, and furnishes material which* may 
bff used in teaching the standard subjectg of the curriculum wlUiont giving 
any apecial time to safety fhstroctlon as a separate subject By the constant 
H.se of this material it is hoiied that no time will be lost from teaching the' 


« 


* Report of the supeiiDtendeot of schools, Kansas City, Mo., 192l»lQ27, p. 20. 
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regular subject matter, but habits of safety may t>e develoiwd which Mill cause 
the children unconsciously to act In such a way as to mlnimiw* the nunil)er of 
accidents. 

Many teachers have found that tlie materials and situations avail- 
able in safety instruction afford a "ood opportunity of niotivating 
the woi*k of practically all the subjects in the eleiuentary-school 
curriculum, tliat the subject matter for safety instructi(jn lends 
itself to the project method, and that it can he taujjht in a ])ructical 
way throutrh various, kinds of safety clubs. Amonj; the orpiniza- 
tions’ of this kind are junior safety councils, safety patrols, civic 
leagues, all of which iiffurd a valuable means of putting into prac- 
tice the priniciples learneif in the classroom. 

The following is quoted from the 1926-27 report of the superin- 
tendent of .schools of Lakewood, Ohio, to show how safety instruc- 
tion may be correlated with other subjects: 

During the year 1926-27 all the departments in senior high school have 
emphasize safety educatlni^ The art department by mi'ans of iwster proj- 
ects; the English department by means of oral and written compositions and 
editorials In the school publications; the science tleiwrtment with In.structlon 
al»out contagious diseases, .saiiitutloo, infected foo<ls, and water; the hl.story 
department l»y means of studies and surveys of local coiulitiuu, have all com- 
bined ill the teaching of safety. , 

visual' instruction 



Visual instruction is to-day one of the most discussed methods of 
teaching. The wide interest in this subject is due largely to the. popu- 
larity and the educational po.ssibilities of the moving picture. Visual 
instruction, however, involves other visual aids, such as maps, charts, 
.graphs, models, exhibits, flat pictures, stereographs, and stereopticon 
slides. All -of these aids are receiving attention as never before, but 
the chief experiments and chief interests in visual instruction are at 
present centered around the moving picture. 

Many experiments have been made, the results of which leave no 
doubt as to the value of the teaching film in the classroom. One of 
the recent investigations, from which practical results may be ex- 
pected, is that conducted under the direction of Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, Dr. Frank E. Freeman, and Dr. Ben Wood. Twelve city 
school systems were invited to cooperate in the experiment. These 
cities, selected from various sections of the country, w'ere Newton, w 
Mass.; Rochester, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Chicago, 111.; Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Denver, Colo.; Oakland, Calif.; San Diego, Calif.; Kansas 
City, Mo. ; Atlanta, Qa. ; Winston-Salem, N. C. ; and New York, N. Y. 

^e experiment involved about 12,000 children in the elementary 
and junior high school grades. Two groups of children, equal in 
number, from similar home environments and social conditions in life 
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and of the same intellectual level were under, instruction. One group 
received instruction, without the use of films and the other group with 
their use. 

The complete report of the investigation has not l)een issued at 
this writing, but Doctor Freeman and Doctor Wood have reported,' 
according to a circular issued by the Eastman Teaching Films 
(Inq,), Kochester, N. Y., that enough evidence has been revealed to 
warrant the continuance of the production of classroom films. They 
said: 

I 

Our «\vii ol*.sprvatlon of the classes in operation with and without the flltns 
eonvinces'us tliat the tilms contribute eiements to the exi>eriences. of the chil- 
dren wliidi It is ilittlcult and often impossible to secure by any other method • 
availai)le to the Bciiool. 

Tills preliminary survey imllcated that the teachers are mucli pleased with 
films as hislrumi'iits of instruction, that tliey consider these particular films to 
be excellent, and that It is their judgment that tilms should he made perma- 
nently available ft> the scliools. Tills is our opinion, based on llie testimony of 
tile teacliers ami on our oliservutlon of the classroom work. 

We are convinced tliut the production of these films, together with the guides 
(each film Is uccompanicd by a teaclier’s guide to tlie subject), and further pro- 
duction of other films, makes a d»H?ldedly valuable contribution to educational 
procedure. The hidication is tliat there Is a strong demand for properly 
planned and well-orgaulzetl educational motion pictures of the character used 
in this experiment. 

That there is a wide interest in the use of films is evidenced by the 
fact that no liigh school is considered fully equipped unless it has one 
- or more motion-picture machines.* In several cities projecting ma- 
chines have been installed in practically all their school buildings. 

In Detroit the film program — 

this year reached 80 elementary schools, 12 high .schools, 12 Intermediate schools, » 
20 evening schools, 26 summer schools, Detroit Teachers College, and tlie College 
of the City of Detmit. The film library now consrst.s of 400 reels covering the 
various divisions of Instruction. The frequency of use of these films on a foot- 
age basis was approximately 18,0(X),000 feet and the total number of children 
seeing the films was approximately 1,500,000, In addition to the regular 
^programs, a special film program on dental, cducutlou reached 86,000 cblldrea. 

In addition to the film seiwice in Detroit — 

I 

• there are now 100,000 slides In the various school libraries and 20,000 slides In 
the department library. The slides lu the department library were reserved 
and booked In accordance with tlie school requests. The frequency of use of the 
department slides was 170,000.' 

Naturally many difficulties have arisen to militate against the prac- 
tical use of moving piAures. Among these may be mentioned the 
■ cost of equipment and the diflBculty of procuring films sufficiently ’ 
coordinated with the subjects taught in the classroom. Compara- 
tively few teachers havo been trained to^se films to supplement their 

• Blgbty-Ofth annual report of the Detroit public- echoola, 1928. 
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instruction with the textbooks. The care and distribution of films 
has been a problem, but many cities have solved this by (Organized 
visual education departments. These departments, however, have 
many other duties, such as adapting visual education to the course of 
study and selecting visual aids. It is evident that many administra- 
tive problems, as well as teaching problems, have arisen in connection 
with the use of motion pictures and other means of visual instruction. 

What changes in teaching method or wliat changes in school organi- 
zation will result from the introduction of teaching films can not well 
be foreseen, but changes in methods of instruction may be expected. 
Judging from the general interest in visual instruction and from the 
results reported, it-is safe to predict that within a few years teaching 
films as well as otlier visual aids will be considered as necessary a 
part of the equipment of schools as are textbooks, maps, and 
dictionaries. 

THE PLATOON SCHo6l 

The movement to organize platoon or work-study-play schools has 
within recent years been rapidly going forward. The growth of this 
type of organization was at first very slow. The first platoon school 
wa^ organized in Bluffton, Ind., in 190‘2, ijnd the second in Gary^Ind., 
in 1907. From 1907 to 1913 four other cities — Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Kansas City, Mo., New Castle, Pa., and Sewickley, Pa. — organized 
^5 schools on the platoon plan-or on some modification of it; from 
1914 to 1920, 35 other cities organized 148; and from 1921 to 1925, 
53 more cities organized platoon schools. By April, 1925, 93 cities 
in 30 States had the platoon plan in one or more schools; by Febru- 
ary, 1927, the number had increased to 115 cities; and by January, 
1929, 1^3 cities in 38 States had organized one or more platoon 
schools. In all, there are 850 platoon schools in the 154 cities, an 
increase of 110 schools since 1927, when there were 740 such schools 
in the 115 cities. The percentage of increase of the number of cities 
living the platoon organization from 1925 to 1927 was 23.7, and from 
®27 to 1929 it was 33. 

No doubt the slow growth of the platoon school before 1920 was 
due to the fact that many persons had formed a wrong* conception 
of it or wanted more proof of tlio value of t^ejiew plan of organi- 
zation. Visitors rushing intoji platoon school and rushing out of 
one would often carry away with them some incidental facts to help 
prove their preconceived notions of the plan. The big idea back of 
it wa:s not always grasped. Defects that were trivial and that could 
be easily remedied were overemphasized. The big idea of providing 
a program of work, study, and play was too often overlooked; also 
the fact that the modern city had grown up largely for the conven- 
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ience of adults, and that the city child, ics^cially the cliild living in 
a congested section of the city, had been deprived of opportunities for 
>^ork and play, are so essential in a child’s education. 

As already indic^d a few of -the smaller cities at first experi- 
mented with the platoon school. Wlien its possibilities w^re realized 
several of the larger cities began to introduce platoon schools cau- 
tiously. Pittsburgh, Pa., and Detroit, Mich., were among these. So 
successful W’ere the schools first organized in these two cities that 
others were instituted as -rapidly as possible. Now Pittsburgh has 
(5 and Detroit 110 schools on the plan. The success of the platoon 
schools in Gary, and later in Pittsburgh and Detroit, caused many 
other cities ’to study the plan and finally to organize at least one • 
platoon school to see how H would work. 

^ Some cities, how ever, have made no attempt to adopt the platoon 
plan, for their boards of education have not been convinced of its 
need or value. In some cities tijp school buildings may nbt be 
adapted for platoon schools, but often old buildings can be so re- 
modeled, at very little expense, that platoon schools can be organized. 
Teachers who are entirely absorbed in teaching from textbooks often 
do not favor the platoon or work-study-play school, saying that the 
three R’s will be neglected and that there will be too many distrac- 
tions, and that there will be too much confusion in the school build- 
ings when classes ffre changing. MTiere teachers are opposed to the 
plan the superintendent of schools cart not w-ell undertake to intro- 
duce it with any hope of its being a success. The ujjjial procedure, 
when experimentingj^ith the^ plan, has been to organize at first a 
platoon school in a building where the teachers are at least willing 
to give the scheme a fair trial for a few years. 

Although no nation-#vide scientific study regarding the efficiency of 
the platoon plan of school-«rganization has been made, the conclu- 
sions of those who have had to do with the organization of such 
schools are that: (1) Tlie three R’s are as well taught, and that 
music, art, nature study, and the other so-called special subjects 
are better taught and as well coordinated with other subjects as in' 

, the nonplatoon schools; (2) school buildings that have gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, and workrooms and playgrounds will, when organized 
on the platoon plan, accommodate about (one-third more children 
than when organized on the nonplatoon plan; (3) the cost of operat- 
ing a platoon school is no more than the cost of operating a non- 
platoon School. 

Quotations from several sources are introduced as exm^nples of the 
conclusions reached by those who have made actual trial of the pla- 
tooh plan. William E. Putnam, director of research of the ^ublio 
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schools of Birmingham, Ala., writing of the enriched curriculum, 
says : , 

The enrichment of tlie curriculum Is one of the ideals which underlie the 
philosophy of the platoon school. Some of tlie facts which have oeen proved 
by the Blnninghiim school authorities In supp»»rtof this statement are that: (1) 

It makes for better teaching, lx*cause each tcaclier is resiM>nsible for fewer 
subjects; (2) the pupil is given tlie odvaiilagc of different iiersoniditles, and 
tliia enriches his knowledge of i>e<iiile and rnnkes the transition from grade to 
grade easier, since the same teacliers handle the spixlal .subjects for all grades; 

(3) the school la socialized through the special activities and tlirough the neces- 
sary freedom from autocratic discipline; (4) each scliool is enabled to work 
out a program Uiut meets its local needs.' 

t 

^ Mr. Putnam also shows that the school buildings on the platoon 
plan are used much more effectiyely : 

From a recent study of the capacity of 28 elementary-school buildings for 
white children under the foimer.'or traditional, plan and uniler the present 
platoon plan of organization, it Is shown that the capacity of these buildings 
Is 17 per cent lai’ger under fhe platoon plan than under the traul"' nal plan. 

This, means an Increase in capjtcity of approximately 2,700 pupils. At the per 
pupil building cost of this reorganization has resultwl In a saving in 

building Investment of nearly ^900,000 since its adoption. These figures are 
presented to show that the admiiiistmtion In the jKist six years has not liccn 
unmindful of the necessity of securing the greatest possll)le seiwlce and etfleioncy 
out of "Its school buildings, especially at a time when the unprecetlented growth 
of the city has cau.sed such a large congestion In the schools. 4 

Mr.vG. O. Glough, professor of education. Southern ISIethodist 
University, Dallas, Tex., and formerly superintendent of schools, 

Tyler, Te.x., writing of the reorganization of the scliools of Tyler, 
says regarding building costs: 

In order to offer manual training and home economics in Jhe ward schools, 
under the tradit,ionnl plan, additions would have had to l>e made to f«mr warl- 
school buildings. Tlio estiuiuted cost was .^>77,224. The overcrowded contlltlon 
of the w’ard schools was relieved by transferring Ihd seventh grud<* to 1:he high 
school and Introducing the platoon program In the ward school, which made 
additions to the ward-8ch«K»l buildings unnwessary. Au cxptmditure of only 
6,660 was neCessar^ to provide for the siK'dnl subjects of a platoon ppigrara 
In the new high-school CuUdiuff. Therefon* the buildings provided for tho 
ni*w organization cost ?70,064 le«.'^ than would have liecn new'ssnry teV p>rovide 
for an ezi>anded curriculum for the seveiUh grade under the traditional plan.* 

Mr. Clough also points out that the cost of instruction under the 
new organization is comparatively less tlian under the old and that ‘ 
the curriculum has been expanded and enriched. 

A study made iij Denver, Colo., and reported by Homer W. /Ander- 
son, dfeputy superintendent of the Denver whools, shows tmat the 
average cost per pupil ^sed on membersliip for the sixi^latioon 
schools in Denver wjis for the 2-year period, 1925-1927, and 

'The Platoon Scbool, October, 1927, p. 30. 

•Ibld« 1928. pw 12». 
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for six nonplatoon schools $72.63, or a $2.77 lower annual per^upil 
cost on the platoon lyj)e of s<'hool.“ 

The results claimed for this type of org;anization can not t)o ignored 
by any school superintendent or board of education when it is plan- 
ning a school-building program. As one of the attempts to help solve 
the educational problems created by the modern city, the platoon or 
work-study-play plan should be carefully studied by boards of educa- 
tion before they conclude that gymnasiums, auditoriums, and other 
.‘special faci^ties are t<K> expensive to be included in elementary-school 
bnilding.s and before they conclude that the traditional or nonplatoon 
j)lan is better than the platoon plan. 

THE VISITING TEACHER t 

The number of cities employing visiting teachers, and the number 
of such teachers employed in the cities that have had departments of 
visiting teachers for several years are inci easing. First adopted I 
into the school systems of New York, Boston, and Hartford, Copn., 
in 1906-1907, the visiting-teacher activity has grown until, at the 
present time, there are 230 of such teachers in the cjty school systems, 
of the United States, in 70 cities, scattered throughout 36 States of 
the Union.*” 

The increase in the number of visiting teachers- in some of the 
larger cities during the past two years is of interest. For example, 
the number of such teacliers in Rochester, N. Y., in 192^ Was 16; in 
1928 there were 21 ; the number in New York City in 1920 was 22; in 
M)28 there were 29; and in Dayton, Ohio, where the school board 
established a visiting teachers bureau as a part of the administrative 
department in 1926, with a director in charge, at which time there 
Avere 7 visiting teachers^in 1928 there were 10 teachers, with a director 
in charge. 

With regard to the function of the visiting teacher in the school 
organization^ the following i.s from a report of the director of visiting 
teachers of Dayton, Ohio, published in the yearbook of the principals 
and supervisors association of that city in 1928: 

S 

To discover the cause of the child’s failure to grasp the opportunity tl^at 
l>encvolent school boards have planned. ^ 

To i-onfer with the parents, enlisting their cooperatioil when the child showa 
signs of falling beloW the school's atatulards i*f scholarship or conduct. \ 

To try to adjust many home conditions wl'creby moi» favorable mnditiona 
•will be attained in reprd to school work, conduct, attendance, and Interest. 

Ta interpret the school purposes and Ideals to parenla, thus securing a 
greate;^ amount of much disiredccooperutlon ou the part of each toward' the 
other. " t ■ 


"The Platoon School, Uecrniber, I028'. p. 173. 

“The Kccarder, a bulletin of vtsttlng-teaefaer work, 1028. 
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To swure ami record family history, personal history, anil past and present 
performances of all children comintt to her attention. 

To aid In securiim lietter school adjustment for all niislils in ilu> broad 
Interiiretatiou of the'word. 

To s(^ure personal and socl.d iiiformalion in renard to llie clilld and bring 
It to the teacher and in-inclpal, so that It will make for better understanding 
of the child. ^ 

To try to find cause.s of unu-sual misconduct and endeavor to remedy the 
condition, cither by influence with the child or the parents or both. 

To cooperate with every outside agency to the highest degree, that all possl-^ 
ble force.s noay be asserabletl toward individual and social betterment. 

To analyze the child, 's si>clal environment, home, and neighliorhood. 

Re«iardin<r the qualifications of the visitirlg teacher, the Dayton ' 
yearbook continues: 


It would lie necessary for the visiting .teacher to have experience as a 
teacher If she la to understand the teacher'^-^wofk and interpret It to other.s. 

* * * Two yenrs of normal training are required before a teacher is con- - 

sidered ad^uately prepared for teaching in the grades, and four years are 
considered better. • • ♦ 

If the visiting teacher Is to work with junlor'hlgh school teachers, she should 
1)6 requireil to understand the work of tliut teacher amt problems p^mllar 
to adolescent youth, and she must have the same academic training as tlnit 
teacher. The senior high school teacher Is required to have four years of 
college work. The visiting teacher .should also be re<iulred to have the four 
years' traitilng. 

The visiting teacher must be able to .study and analyze the needs of the 
Individual child that she may mijilntelligently meet those neeils. This woidd 
demand that she Ite quullfled asVsoclal worker, liavlng at leant one year's 
experience in thul siiecial held. 

« 

Some city school .systems are replacinjr the probation officer by the 
visiting teacher. The following is from the 1927-28 report of the 
superintendent of schools of Peoria, 111. : 

To-day wo have the prolintlon officer replaced by the visiting teacher. If the 
child Is not Jn sdiool, Instead of sending an officer of the law after him, a .svm- 
pathetlc member of the teaching stafT is sent to the home to Inquire concerning 
the cause. Many times he dlsc .ers that the parents did not know of tlie 
child’s absence. Knowing bis work, he immediately establishes a bond lietween 
the school and the home, and together they solve the problem. In the future 
the solving of the compulsory attendance law in that liome Is easier and the 
schools have won a friend, fl^^hool that handles Its attendance work in this 
manner ia keepln|f step with the best In educational progress. ■ 

Judging? from various other reports regarding? visiting teachers, 
they are doing an important work in the schools that can not be done 
by the regular teacher nor by the attendance officers. 
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CHAPTER V 

RURAL EDUCATION 


By Katukrinb M. Cook 

Chief, lUriHion uf Rural Education, Office of Educmilon ^ 


roNTrNTS. — ('ontrnllzntlnn niul Inn;: torrn procrBins of nHiIovpmpnt — CpntriillxiDR tonden- 
cioH ill Stale and county riclmlnlstratlon— Utirnl aetondary educiitlon— 1 x)chI auper- 

vIhIod of Instruction — The teachlnR alafT — t'urrlriiliira ronatructloii and rpvlgloii 

l.lbrorj aervli'e to rural hcIkioIs — Si)»'cliil plans affectlni: pruKresu In reproaontutive 
States— Bllillogrupliy. 


Tlip ^oal toward whioli W0;ai)pcar to be moving in rural education 
at thef close of'the biennial period 1927-28 is that of equalization of 
educational opportunity within each of the several States. The 
most sif^nificant and generally accepted means of achieving it is 
apparently through increasing enqihasis on the promotion of cen- 
tralizing and coordinating tendencies. These tentfencies are affect- 
ing education in all of its important phases. « . 

In efforts to secure [)rogressive legislation affecting rural education 
the several central agencies, State departments of -education, State 
teachers’ as.sociikions, or both in cooperation, the State institution.s 
of higher learning, have assumed active and aggressive leadership in 
a number o'f States, llie added prestige accompanying such coordi- 
nated leadership, the facilities thereby made availaUle for studies 
and investigations of educational administrative situations within 
^and without the State, 'the opportunities thus furnished for wider 
and more intelligent dissemination of information to the public 
concerning the programs proposed— all have proved stimulating to 
public interest and effective in securing results. These centralized 
and usually cooperative efforts have generally superseded the spas- 
modic efforts on the part of individuals and small localized groups 
upon which dependence has been j^Mbed in the past. * 

* Centralizing tendencies particularly significant to rural khools 
are: The assumption of increased responsibility of the State unit 
f<?r the support of local- school systems; the correlative and often 
parallel practice of setting up increasingly higher standards whfch 
all schools, or tho.se ^Participating in the distribution of State funds, 
are expedted to mpet; and the rapidly growing movement to estab- 
lish or increase State equalizing funds. . - 

Centralizing professional leadership and supervision of school 
practice in'State departments is a logical result of the evolution of 
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these de 2 )artmen^bint|o efficient professional or^rnni/.ations which has 
been in progress for a numl^er of years. Its influence on the rural 
K'hools is of moment because tjieir situation is such tliat they are and 
* have been far more in need of professional stiniulutinn than urban 
schools. Rural schools profit, tljerefore, by the professional direction 
of all specialized tyjies which is offered by enlnrjzcd State education 
.staffs. In the large, ^lowevcr. it js because of (he adtleil stuff of 
professional workers es]>eeially assigned to riu al eilucvition that most 
effective progress is due. At the luescnt .time there arc 172 rural: 
school jj 2 Jpc*rvisors (sometimes designated by other titles) who are 
members of the 'various Shite department stall’s in the United States, 
Their work among tlie nival sehools-fst-dhcir respeetive Slates has 
been of inimeasurubhy value. , 

The natural expectation that the centralizin*g tendencies adoiitod 
by State education oflicials and agencies would- work themselves down 
into and through c;ounty and local administrative . orgnnizutions is 
fulfilled, as is apparent from recent activities among local school 
units. . Larger units of administration are being considered and dif- 
ferent types studied in practically all States in which the distriil and, 
township units j)revail. These activities are manifest in a number of 
different forms: In legislative jirograms preijured for presentation 
to the 1929 sessions of legislatures; in strengthening the’ established 
county administrative unit, a.s in Virginia and Arkansas; in provid- 
ing by special legislation for county organization of certain cKiuntios 
\ as in Texas and Minnesota; in the formation of increasingly larger 
consolidation units even to the e.x^*nt of consolidating consolidated 
units previously formed; in the promotion of an increasing numher 
of large rifral secondaiy-.sehool units; ami in the estahlished growth 
of consolidation now movii^ of its own ^mentum*in many States! 
^ In the field of teacher training centrali^g trends are indicated in 
a number, of States by the formation of imifieil state-wide programs 
for all State teacher-preparing institutions. This movement is df 
. signed to coojgllnate the work of all agencies concerned with the 
teaching situation — such as pre-service ancLin-s^ice training, place- 
ment, and certification. These and other important movements of 
\note will be briefly discussed in this chapter under the several appro- 
priate headings. 

m 

CENTRALIZATION AND LONG-TERM PROGRAMS OF ACHIEVEMENT 

The centralization of responsibilities in oduention in State^^depart- 
menis of education, through legislation and otlierwise, the improved 
stability ahd prestige of these offices, and Hie longer tenin'e of the 
chief State school officer and his have led to the development of 
long-term programs for attacking thfficult problemarin rural educa- 
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tion from many angles. These programs replace sporadic efforts 
formerly prevalent which, however, excel lent in themselves, are not 
siiiliciently coordinated adequately 'to reach the evil of inefficiency. 
Such efforts have the ajUlitional -weakness. of being subject to con- 
stant change with the different points^ of view resulting from suc- 
cessive adniinistnitive change.s. Insistent and continuing attacks 
extending ovei' a })criod of years on a series of problems rather than 
one or two isolated ones at a time aplienr to be the most .satisfactory 
method so fur practiced of building up a* State school system and 
keeping j^eo with the demands of a changing social organization. 

Systematic programs, long-tem and imniediate, for the imprave- 
ment of rural. education in all of its different phases, arc now in 
operation or in inocess of development in a numU'r of States. Mapy 
hav5,l)oen in operation bong enough for theii‘ effects to be aiiparent,- 
and measurable in a careful .survey of the education situaliiin of 
state-wide scope. As illustrative of such programs an ficcount of three 
now under way in North Carolina, Louisiana, and New York are 
appended to this chapter. Tuey were prepared by the State officials 
concerned in the respective States. Limitations in the scope of the 
' chapter prevent full treatment of any one State program, but it is 
believed that even the brief abstracts appended will ^mficiently eluci- 
date the point at issue. 

CENTRALIZING TENDENjCIES IN STATE ANij COUNTY 

ADMINISTRATION. ^ 

Fundamental changes “in school administrative organization. State 
and county, even though the need is widely acknowledged, are not 
easily attained. Usually they require extensive legislative action un(T^ 
come only as the result of concerted efforts in securing favorable 
I^blic opinion extending over a period of years. Events of the 
, biennium indicate that sentiment favorable to an adniinistrative or- 
ganization which makes possible more nearly adequatl?. support and 
^professional admini.stration of schools in small towns and rural com-* 

^ munities is growing and that these subjects have received more care- ' 
fill study and aroused wider public intereskthan ever before. 

Kclativcly few fundamental changes in administrative organiza- 
tion, State, county, or district, througli legislation are reported for 
the biennium. Constitutional amendments permitting reorganiza- 
tion of the ^tate boards of el!hici|ition were aumorized in Virginia and 
Texas. The -exact coinposrtion of*Hi^ new boards and definition of 
' functions will be fixed by later legislative sessions. Tjip oonstitu- • 
lional amendhient advocated in CaliforniU providing for a ehahge in* 
the selection of the chief ^tate school officer from elecUon at large to 
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appointment by the State board of education failed to receive ap- 
proval of the people at the general election. 

Certain sweeping changes in administrative practice or in methods 
of school support are contemplated in legislative programs prepared 
during the biennium for presentation tp the 1929 legislative sessions 
in Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and Georgia. These programs are 
the result of state-wide studies directed or cooperated in by State 
education authorities and agencies. In Kansas a school code commis- 
sion authorized by the legislature of -1927 has been actively at work 
not alone on the formation of a program but on the creation of public 
sentiment in favor of the changes proposed. In Missouri a long- 
time program for securing administrative changes affecting school 
support, units of admini.stration, secondary education, etc., began 
some years ago. It will materialize in a request for definite legisla- 
tive action in 1929. 

SCHOOL FINANCINO 

The most notable progre.ss in State administration and that whicli 
has affected the large.st number of States has been concerned with* 
financing rural schools, especially in securing more State funds for 
school support. AJabama and Arkansas have apjiarontly been par- 
ticularly succes.sful during the past two years in securing legislation 
and increased appropriations for carrying out the plans involved. 
Recent legislation provides in Alabama $900,000 annually to be known 
as “The State equalization fund for equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities in public schools.” It is the purpose to provide with this 
fund additional State aid for rural schools, libraries, normal schools, 
arid elementary and secondary education in. the State. Six hundred 
thousand dollars is to be used by the State board of education for 
establishing a minimum term of seven months. 

In Arkansas a State revolving loan fund has been created to aid 
school districts in repairing, erecting, and equipping school build- 
ings. In addition the permaneAt school fund was increased, a State 
equalization* fund of approximately a million and a half was created, 
and the State board of education was authorized to fix a minimum 
school term and minimum salary schedule for teachers. California 
authorized State aid for .^hools for the children of migratory 
•' laboj?ers engaged in seasonal industries in the rural districts of the 
/ State. In Delaware a $1,000,000 appropriation was made for each 
year of the past biennium to assist districts in building school- * 
hou.ses. It was also provided in Delaware that four-fifths of license 
or franchise fees received by the State tax ifepartment be paid into 
the State treasury to be used by the State board of education for the 
support of public schools, 
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Among the States which have provided revenue from sources otlier 
than property tax during the biennium are Louisiana which has 
recently established a State tax on malt sirup; Georgia which pro- 
vided an equalization fund of $1,000,000 through a tax oft gasoline 
and kerosene; Alontana, in which an equalizing fund was created 
utilizing the proceeds of an oil tax, and metal mines tax; Florida, 
which reports increased State funds for rural schools through the 
proceeds of a gas tax, interest on State funds deposited in banks, as 
"Well as a fourth of a mill property tax; Oklahoma, which appropri- 
ated a million and a half in 1927 to aid weak schools from an equali- 
zation fund derived from 25 per cent of Uie revenue tax on oil, gas, 
and other minerals; and l^jmming which provided through recent 
legislative action tliat per cent of royalties on oil, gas, or 
minerals be j)aid into the Sta.te treasury and credited to the land 
income fund for the benefit of schools. 

In North Carolina the legislature authorized, the issue of State 
bonds to the amount of two and one-half millions for a s[>ecial build- 
ing fund to be lent to county boards of education, and authorized 
Hhe issue of State bonds for more than two million for permanent 
improvement of State colleges and normal schools, Vermont reports 
, revised and increased State aid for r#j^l schools. Michigan through 
a State appropriation provided an equalizing fund of $1,000,000 to 
lie distributed to districts having exqessive tax rates. In Tennessee 
the legislature authorized State bonds of $1,000,000 for building and 
repamng rural schoolhouses. Virginia appropriated in 1927 $625,- 
OOO for each year of the biennium 1927-28 for State aid to rural 
schools. In Wisconsiti a new’ method of school support became oper- 
ative in ‘1927 the main purpose of which is more nearly to equalize 
educational opportunities. In Massachusetts the basis of distribution 
of the equalizing fund was changed during the past year from that 
of property valuation to the proportion of the St'&te tax paid by 
each town. 

Perha^ the most encouraging factor in the whole matter of 
changes in methods of school support is the fact that the problems 
HnmJ^ are approached as a result of careful study of educational 
ne^ and financial resources of the State and its school units. An 
excellent illustration of the ** scientific ’’ approach to the solution of 
financing schools through State participation while preserving local 
responsibility and initiative is'*offered in the work of a commission on 
revision and recodification of the schoool laws relating to financing 
education in Connecticut. A brief abstract of the report of the com- 
mission is appended to this chapter. It is illustr^itive of good prac- 
tice. The principles involved may be applied in other States, and 
the method suggested for measuring ability to support schools is 
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unusual End interesting. An account is appended also of the three 
steps in New York’s program ofifinancial aid to rural schools. It 
explains the systematic progress in State school financing extending 
over a period of years. 

PROGRESS IN STATE 8UPERM8ION 

Legislation is by no means the only method of progress in admin- 
istrative practice. Significant results in rural education accompany 
high-grade professional leadership which more arid more as the years 
pass is exercised by chief State school officers and their staffs. Two 
developments of importance illustrating the prevailing attitude of 
these officers toward acceptance, of responsibility for improving the 
efficiency of all schools within their respective States occurred 
during. the biennium. A new departure was established by the 
National Council of State Superintendents and Commissioners of 
Education in its decision to hold annually separate conferences for 
^concentrated discussion, of special problems of moment to chief 
State school officers and their departments. Topics relating to the 
present situation in rural schools, their support and improvement, 
made up in large part the program of the 1928 conference. That 
increasingly fruitful services to rural education will ultimateljr result 
from these conferences seems a foregone conclusion. 

The other development noted was brought to light during the 
biennium as a result of a study recently completed in the Bureau 
of Education cohoeming rucal-school supcirision as conducted by 
State departments of education. The study concerns the number, 
sfriaries, and functions of the State department staff members 
assigned to this field. 

The present conception of supervision of rural schools as a func- 
tion of State departments of education is of comparatively recent 
development. State rural-school supervision began as an inspectorial 
function connected with the distribution of State aid or with the 
State’s responsibility for compliance by local units with certain 
legislative requirements, such as those concerned with sanitation, 
school building standards, and the like. Wliile inspection continues, 
it is no longer the major function of State supervision. At the 
present time the improvement of school practice, administrative, 
supervisory, and instructional, is generally considered' the main objec- 
tive of State rural-school supervisors. ■ The study to which reference 
has been made, tracing the development of State rural-school super- 
vision from 1916 to 1928, points out that there w6re in 1916, 46 State 
rural-schwl supervisors, inspectors, or agents in 26 States; in 1922 
the numbers had increased, respectively, to 118 such officers in 33 
States; at the present time there are 172 State department staff 
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members assigned to rural education in 38 States. Since 1916 there 
has been a steady increase in the number of States employing such 
officials and in the number of persons so employed in each Stat§, 
with two exceptions — Colorado and South Dakota. Each of these 
States lost its rural supervisor in 1926, due to local exigencies for 
which the educational forces apparently were not responsible. 

Coincident with the increase in the number of States and of staff 
members hav’ing assignments to rural education and of equal impor- 
tance is the increase in the salaries paid. The number of rural super- 
visors receiving salaries in the higher ranges of salaries paid by State 
departments is constantly growing and substantial increases have 
been attained in maximum salaries. The total expendit^ures for 
^ rural-school supervision in State departments of education practi- 
cally doubled in the 6-year period from 1922 to 1928, while the 
number of States employing such supervisors during the same period 
increased from 33 to 38. 

The study states also that comparisons among the membership of 
the staffs of State departments indicate that sup>ervisoEs assigned to 
rural schools are as well paid and as well qualified professionally 
as other members of the staff. This, of course, is to be expected. 
’ Only the fact that similar conditions have not always characterized 
rural-school positions in the past accounts for special mention here 
of this particular form of equalization of educational opportunity. 
Apparently it may now be consndered as an established policy in 
State departments of education. ‘ The work of the officials as.signed 
to rural education, it is pointed out in the study, is concerned chiefly 
^ith promoting State policies in rural education, supervi.sion of 
administrative practice, supervisioi> of instruction, general advisory 
and research service, and inspection. The'tendency is decidedly to 
emphasize the professional leadership and instructional supervisory 
phases of the work of the rural-school officers. I^ess and less emphasis 
is placed on inspection, more and more on systematic supervision. 
There is increasingly concerfed eflFor^ toward carrying out definite 
State programs and less toward a cursory type of visitation. More 
and more members of State departments of education assigned to 
rural education are professional leadq;tL 

CHANGES ATFECTlNa LOCAL AOMINISTUATION 

A number of States, including several in the Central group and in 
the Middle West in which the district is the unit of administration, 
are advocating changes in the district form of local administrative 
unit, affecting sthool support or (Jontrol, or kind and quality ^ super- 
vision rendered. A larger unit, either some form of the county or 
a community Jype, is generally advocated. State teachers* associa* 
116044 *— 80 — --8 
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tions and State departments^pf education have been active in inform- 
ing the public of the weaknesses of the small district system and of 
the system of selecting county superintendents through popular vote 
which prevails in most of. the district-unit States. Careful studies 
have been made of conditions due to many small district systems, the 
results of which have been .widely disseminated, in California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and other States. 

In Pennsylvania, New York, Oklahoma, an<^ Michigan reports 
from the State departments of education state that the present types 
of organization offer an outstanding problem in rural education. In 
Michigan a definite chapge is being considered affecting the selection 
and salary of county superintendent^ 

During the past two years in California there has been put into 
operation a law, state-wide in effect, which provides that school sup- 
plies for rural elementary-schoor districts be purchased through the 
office of the county supeipntendent. An appreciable saving is re- 
ported from some counties through the operation of this law. The 
State department of Georgia reports that tfirough county-wide con- 
solidations and .the surrender on the part of many small districts of 
their independence k has been possible to strengthen and centralize 
several county sy^ms. In Virginia recent legislation has 
stren^hened the division boards of education and has centralized 
functions in school administration. Among the functions which the 
new law assigns to the boards of education is that of the appoint- 
ment of the superintendent. 

^ Surveys of educational conditions have been made during the bien- 
nium in a few counties in which extensive rural populations center 
around one large city. The reports of these studies have pointed out 
the advantages of the adoption of an administrative organization 
combining the city and county schools under unified control, offering 
the same quality of education facilities to both urban and rural 
children. Such surveys and recommendations were made in Jackson- 
ville and Duval County, Fla., and Chattanooga and Hamilton 
Counties, Tenn. Montgomery County and Montgomery City, Ala., 
have recently combined under the control of one board of education 
the schools which formerly constituted two systems, city and county. 

In Texas special legislation recently enacted applicable to three 
counties permits organization on the county-unit plan. 

In Minnesota the Session Laws of 1»27 provide an optional plan 
. by which counties may under certain conditions organize as one dis- 
trict with a county board of education in charge. Under provisions 
of this law Lake County has so organized, electing a county board of 
education of six members which will have the powers usually as- 
signed to “independent consolidated districts” in Minnesota, iS- 
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eluding the authority to appoint a superintendent of schools. This 
is a new departure for Minnesota, though several large rural-school 
systems are now in operation. a 

During the year a study of county superintendents’ salaries show- 
ing increases since 1922 was made in the Bureau of Education. 
Comparisons were made also with salaries paid city superintendents 
on a population basis. This study shows that median salaries paid 
county superintendents in the United States as a whole have in- 
creased approximately $500 since 1922 ; Uiat fewer States and fewer 
counties are now classified among those paying particularly low 
salaries — less than $500 and between $500 and $1,000, and||liat maxi- 
mum salaries have been increased by amounts ranging fr^ $500 to 
$5,000 in 29 States. . 

Commendable as is this improvement in salaries paid epunty 
suiter intendents when comparisons are made within the group ‘ conn- 
parisons made in the stud^ between salaries of county and city 
superintendents reveal significant disparities. Median salaries in 
each of the grou|)s studied — i. e., counties and cities having a popu- 
lation of from 2,500 to 5,000, 5,000 to 10,000, 10,000 to 30,000, and 

30.000 to 100,000 — are decidedly in favor of cities. Still more strik- 
ing is the difference in the number of superintendents receiving the 
liigher salaries in each of Uie groups studied. Only one of 116* 
superintendents in counties of 2,500 to 5,000 population receives a 
salary us high as the median salary paid the 482 superintendents in 
cities of like population; of the second group, counties and cities 
ranging in population from 5,000 to 10,000, only 3 county superin- 

- tendents out of 266 reach or exceed the median salary paid city 
superintendents in the same population group; , in the third group, 

10.000 to 30,000 population, over half the city superintendents as 
\ compared to less than 2 per cent of the county superintendents receive 

more than $4,600, 'and in the fourth group, counties and cities having 
a 'population of from 30,000 to 100,000, only 4 county superin- 
tendents out of 97 receive as much as $6,000, while 73 per cent of tho 
city superintendents receive $6,000 or more. 

CENTRAUZATION OF SMALL SCHOOLS AND D18TKICT8 

Voluntary centralization or consolidation of schools and school 
units as an effective and economical means of overcoming the defi- 
ciencies of small isolated schools continues to l>e favored by rural 
people and by education officials generally. In a number^of States ‘ 


the consolidation moVeraent has for years been promoted as a State 
l>olicy and may be said now to have gained such momentum that 
relatively little additional stimulation or promotion is necessary. 
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The following statement from tlie report of the State Department of 
Education of Ohio is representative of activities of this kind in sev- 
eral States in wliich the greatest progress has been reported during 
recent years: “ Consolidation has been the major project for the past 
’ 10 years. During that period 1-room .schools in this State have been _ 

reduced 4,000, or one a day on average.” 

Among other States which have reported an increase in the number 
of consolidated or centralized schools during the biennium are Ala- 
bama, Delaware, Louisiana, Now Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Texas. Few or no additional centralized schools are 
reported, or the movement is more or less at a standstill, according to 
reports received, in Illinois, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, and Wisconsin. Tlie rea.sons given for lack of progres^ljre 
usually either that the topography of the country is unfavorable, as 
in Vermont; that there is a lack of sentiment for consolidation, as in 
Wisconsin and Illinois; or that economic conditions are unfavorable, 
as in North Dakota and Iowa. * 

In a number of well-organized counties in the UnitecLStates con- 
solidation on a county-wide plan has been achieved. This u.sually 

• - means that the topography, population, roads, etc., are carefully 

studied and a county-wide plan is drawn up, locating schools at stra- 
tegic points. This is the practice has long been followed in ■ 

• city systems. The result in counties wliich have followed the plan 
is that few small 1-teacher schools remain, sometimes hone, and that 
high-school facilities of standard quality hi addition to those of the 
elementary grades are within walking or transporting distance — 
usually by public vehicle — of the homes of all children of school age. 

At least six States— Alahania, Indiana, Tennessee, Louisiana, New 
Jersey, and Ohio — report one or more counties within their respec- 
tive borders in which no 1-teacher schools are conducted. Many 
other counties in the.se and other States have induced the number to 
the extent that the problems of the 1-teacher school are now a negli- 
gible factor in the educational system. 

Whether through the larger administ^^ve unit (as in the several 
county-unit States), through laws pmvrtling that ^steraatic and 
approved county-wide plans be workiii out before small consolida- 
tions are effected, as in North-Caroliua and Texas, or through super- 
vision or encouragement on the pai*t of State departments of educa- 
tion for the pro moti on of larger units and more intelligent and 
forward-looking plans, the tendency is increasing toward larger con- 
solidation units. These larger units generally afford better school 
opportunities, both elementary and secondary, and are espwially 
advantageous in promoting enriched curricula in rural high schools. 
The following statement from the State department of Alabama is .. 
I ! lypical of many contained in recent reports: ^The size of con- 
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solidated schools in this State is increasing rapidly; in fact, .the State 
department is encouraging larger consolidated units and is ijjeeting 
with a hearty response from county boards of education and local 
communities.” 

Transportation continues to be a necessary and growing 'factor in 
school centralization. Improvement in roads and in efficiency and * 
comfort of motor vehicles have brought large benefits to rural chil- 
dren. There has been considerable advance in recent years in the 
cost-accounting systems- used by districts furnishing transportation, 
especially those furnishing it on a lai^c scale. Pupil transportation 
is being reduced to a systematic business basis. Approximately one- 
third of the States now grant aid specifically for pupil transporta- 
tion. They are Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
The amount of State aid- has been materially incre'ased during the 
biennium in Delaware, Louisiana, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

As a measure of the increased service characteristic of the biennium 
and as typical of reports from many States the following compari- 
sons are given: Alabama reported 30,000 pupils transported in 
1925-26 at a cost of $560,000 as compared to 50,000 pupils in 1927-28 
at a cost of $750,000. In Delaware, the number of pupils transported 
increased 835 during the biennium, the expenditure, $22,485. In- 
* crease in e.xpenditure for transportation ' in Florida during the 
biennium is reported as $115,229; in Missouri, $19,796; and in New 
Jersey, $225,275. At the clo.se of the biennium estimates made on 
incomplete returns indicate that there are approximately 17,000 con- 
solidated schools at the present time, ineluding similar schools called 
^ by other names, and that the annual expenditure for transportation • 
has reached the sum of $40,000,000. 

Legislation reported has been of minor importance. Laws relat- 
ing to tninsportation were revised in several States. Illinois, 
Nebraska, and West Virginia are examples. Their purpose is to 
extend the benefits of transportation at public expense over a wider 
territory and to children living at greater distances from a central 
school. Georgia in 1927 passed a law extending transportation possi- 
bilities to teachers as well as pupils. Larger State grants for pupil 
transportation were made in Delaware, Louisiana, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania and for the erection of schgol buildings in Alabama, 
Delaware, Georgia, and New York. Procedure for establishing con- 
solidations was revised dn Alabama and Michigan. Consent of 


^ a majority of local trustees must be obtained in Alabama before' 
county boards of education can consolidate two or more schools in* 
the same district. Previously this regulation' applied only to schools 
^^^ocat^ in different districts X;i Michigan signers of petitions for 
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proposed consolidations must own at least 50 per cent of the terri- 
tory involved in counties having a valuation of $50,000,000 or more. 

In three States, New York, Washington, and Utah, state-wide 
studies of transportation facilities and costs have been^made under 
the direction of the State departments of education. 

RURAL SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Opportunities for obtaining a high-school education in rural cora- 
iiiunities huvo increased in number durirlgthe biennium and improved 
in quality. Recent statistics show tliut enrollments in rural high 
schools have increased 26.5 per- cent over a 2-year period. This 
percentage increase approaches eiiuality with that in high-school en- 
rollment for cities. In view of the continued migration to the cities 
and of large numbers of rural children transported to and-qnumer- 
ated in the city high schools, the increase is encouraging. Il may 
be safely estimilted that at the present time 1,150, OCX) boys and girls 
are enrolled in high .schools in population centers of fewer than 
2,500, about 25 per cent of the rural youth 15 to 18 years ^f age. 
More than 70 per cent df similar age groups in urban areas are en- 
rolled in high schools. Statistics of the type cited indicate, that the 
future development of high-.school education, particularly that con- 
cerned with universalizing secondary -school opix)rtunities should take 
place chiefly in the country\ 

Tlie major problems in rural secondary ^lucation center round ac- 
cessibility and support. Those States in which the population is 
sparse and the administrative organization unfavorable (the district 
plan, for example) find that magnificent distances and poor roads 
add to and intensify the difficulties growing out of inadequate school 
support. In States in whiclf^e population is more concentrated and 
in which a larger unit of sclftol control prevails the problem is in 
major part financial. Modef|i education facilities cost money. 
State equalizing fuqds, larger State maintenance funds, and special 
State aid are helping to solve the financial difficulties in a growing 
numlier of States. 

From the local poir\t of view the solution of financial problems is 
dependent upon ability to centralize taxable wealth and school pop- 
ulation. The movement for consolidation has reached a point in 
many States that two or more con.solidated units are being cen- 
tralized into one larger unit for secondary-school facilities. En- 
riched curricula and better qualified teachers, prohibitive in small 
units, are thereby becoming more and more available. Among States 
reporting notable progress in centralization for secondary schools 
Alabama, California, Colorado, Louisiana, Michigan, Min- 
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nesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin are especially worthy of mention. 

During^ the biennium legislation was enacted providing payin'ent of 
tuition of pupils living in a district not maintaining n high school, 
at State expena- in Minnesota, at county ex|)ense in Tennessee, 
at local district expense in North Dakota, South Dakota, Vermont, 
and Wisconsin, (township). The New England States have for a 
number of years provided for the payment of tuition at public 
expense, either State or local, for attendants at high schools located 
in towns and cities. 

Payment of cost of transportation or board of pupils living in 
isolated sections from State funds and supplying dormitories for 
high-school j)upils are other means of extending secondary educa- 
tion to children living in isolated communities. Among the States 
which report progress in furnishing free transportation to rural 
children are Delaware, Illinois, Louisiana, Minnesota, and. New 
Jersey. Montana, w’hicli has long used the dormitory system, reports 
it ab a successful and growing method for providing high-school 
advantages to children in that State. Additional State aid for 
boarding as well as lodging expenses of pupils from rural commu- 
nities has recently been provided. Michigan provides for board at 
State expense as a means of making high schools available to rural 
children. Other States showing interest in .special aid for boarding 
expenses or in the provision of dormitories for higli-school j)upils 
during tlie biennium are Alabama, California, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Y^ork, North Carolina, Tennessee, Utah^ 

West Virginia, and 'Wyoming. An extensive study of dormitories 
in connection with public high schools for rural children in Montana, 
issued in February, 1927, as Bulletin 201 of the Agricultural E.x- 
periment Station of the University of Montana, is of interest in this 
connection. 

A few experiments with the extension of high-.school instruction 
to rural children at their homes through correspondence courses, by 
itinerant teachers for small groups of children, and by a modified 
plan of individualized instruction are reported. These may hold 
promise for the future not now apparent. 

The effort to establish high schools within reasonable distance of 
farm children has inevitably led to a disproportionate number of • 
small high schools with attendant large per capita expense and 
poverished offerings.' ,At the end of the present biennium approxi- 
mately 34 per cent of the high schools in communities of 2,500 and 
fewer report 60 pupils or fewer enrolled; about three-fifths, 75 or 
fewer. A large number of these small high schools employ few 
teachers— 43 per cent three or fewer; only 36 per cent employ more ♦ 
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than four teachers. This^ituation suggests the pertinent problems 
with which rural secondary education has grappled during *^110 bi- 
ennium; improved oi*ganization ami enriched curriculum offerings 
are the paramount considerations. . 

Serious problems incident upon the small high-school organiza- 
tion have been pointed out recently by Prof. Jose^Dh Roemer.^ ' Pro- 
fessor Roemer says : 

(1) with respect to teachlna force the Rmnll hlirh school means (a) exces- 
sive teaching load, (h) lower Htatulards of teacher qualification and preparntlon, 
(o) poor distribution of teacher asslBiiiiient. (2) In the. matter of curriculum. 
It means (o) llimifed. (b) poorly orraiiRed and unbalanced curricula with prac- 
tically no vocational offerings, and (c) unjuMlflnble requirements of pupils. 
■(3) In building nml equipment, («) practically .no workliiK library ; (6) very 
poor science equipment, If any; (c) little or no plaj-gmund equipment, inade- 
quate or no gymnasium or auditorium facilities, are possible. (4) In Instruc- 
tion the .small high school mean.s {a) poor quality because teachers can not 
specialize or are overloaded, and (6) little or no «uix?rvlsloii. (5) Limited 
possibilities wtth respect to student and extracurriculur activities because* of 
insufiBclent numbers are inevitable. * 

Among the most successful means reported for improving the qual- 
ity of rural secondary education are the following : Standardization, 
chiefly by State departments of education; reorganization on some of 
the several so-called junior high school plans in vogue; and further 
centralization. Among the States reporting progress during the bi- 
ennium in standardization are Nebraska, North Carolina, and Penn- 
sylvania. Manuals containing suggestions on improved organization 
and administration or new curricula and program schedules par- 
ticularly adapted to small high sclioobs recently issued in Alabama, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, and West Virginia, have^. 
been received in or reporte'H to the Bureau of Educatiort^uring the 
biennium. 

Establishment of junior high schools as a means of improving 
secondary education in rural areas is grooving in favor. According 
to a recent check, 26 States have passed laws relating specifically to 
the junior high school and 32 State departments of public instruc- 
tion encourage this type of organization wdthin their respective 
States. Recent statistics show that 12 per cent of the high schools 
in population centers of 2,500 'or fewer are organized under the 
junior high school system enrolling 21.6 per cent of the pupils at- 
tending high school in such centers. Most of these schools are or- 
ganized as junior-senior high schools under the 2-4 or the 678 plan. 
The junior high school as an independent unit or associated with 
the elementary school only is comparatively infrequent in rural 
areas, but is showing growtll in favorable sentiment. In a growing 
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number of rural communities some type of junior high school organi- 
zation is formed ns an intennediate step in a well-rounded scheme 
of high school or full elementary and secondary centralization. 

Outstanding: .studies which have appeared during the biennium 
in the field of junior high, school education for rural communities 
are Small Higl* School,” by Prof. Franci.s T. Spaulding (Har- 
vard Studies in Education No. 9) and “The Rural Junior High 
School,” by Prof. Emery N. Ferriss (United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, bulletin, 1928, No. 28). , ' 

Data recently collec.ed in the Bureau of Education throw some 
light on the importance of consolidation in rural secondary educa- 
tion. According to a recent study 2jl77, or 22 per cent, of the 9,87G 
high schools operating in small population centers, arc. in villages 
ranging in population from 7,00 to 2,500 ; 1,047, or 11 per cent, of them 
are organized and controlled as county higli schools; 3,284, or 33 per » 
cent, are reported as organized under one of the various forms of 
highnschool consolidation ; and 3,36G, or 34 per cent, operate as rural 
or agricultural high scliools and are located in the very small towns 
or in the open country. The. study from which the above data were 
taken shows that nearly one-third of the high schools enrolling rural 
children are the result of consolidations and that consolidated schools 
are nation-wide in distribution. When the States are compared on 
the basis of the number of high -school consolidations, 20 stands out 
prominently. They are California, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, Mi.ssi.ssippi, Missouri, New York, 
North Caroliha, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Carolina, Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin. The county higb 
school is in most case.s a way of centralizing rural high-school acti^' 
ties. County high schools are most common in the Southern States 
in which the county is the administrative imit. 

Comparisons in size of consolidated high schools and district high 
schools hicated in the open country or in the very small towns (the 
tw'o types of high schools most frequently found in purely rural en- 
vironments) illustrate the effect of consolidation as a means of 
improving rural secondary-school conditions ; average enrollment of 
68 pupils is found in the former and 40 pupils in the latter. The 
centralized high schools employ an average of four teachers' per 
^ school, have 841 volumes per school library, $74,200 invested in 
• buildings and grounds, and $7,607 in furniture and equipment. In- 
dependent district-school systems in rural areas employ on aver- 
age of three teachers, own 594 volumes per school, and show 
$46,481 invested in buildings, and $4,585 in furniture and equipment. 
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LOCAL SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 

The value of professional supervision of rural schools has received 
constantly ^irowinp reco;umition during; the biennium. This is evi- 
denced (1) by the increase in the number of State.s il^^ which such 
supervision has been initiated ; (2) by tlie extension of supervision to 
additi«»nal counties in s'bvenil Staten in which it had an established 
place; (!i) by the added emphasis placed on the strictly supervisory 
function of county superintendents in States in which tliere are no 
supervisory assistants; and (4) by the impravement in the quality 
of supervisory service rendered. An important development of this * 
^ improvement is apparent in the inclusion in supervisory j)ro"rants of 
more and better service adapted to the special needs of exceptional 
children in rural areas. 

At the close of the biennial period 102.'>-2G a decrease in the number 
of local rural supervisors and in the munber of States and counties 
employing such ()flicers was reported and the catises discussed. It 
was sujijjcsted at that time that the decrease was apparently tem- 
porary and not assignable either to lack of confidence in or failure 
of supervision. Developments durinp; the biennium, apparently 
justify this conclusion. Supervi.sion has been established for the 
first- time in Mississippi and Te.xns. In Mississippi a recent law 
pro\Hides for the expenditure of public funds and for State aid to 
employ primary supervisors in rurhl communities. “Prini;iry” is 
apparently interjireted as elementary in this connection. So far, five 
counties in Mississippi have availed themselves of the provisions of 
the new law. Prospects are encoura^inpj for extension within the. 
next few years. In Texas funds recently made available are used for 
supervision in several counties. It seems probable that arran|;emcnts 
will be made at an early date for extension of supervision unionpf the 
counties of this State. 

From Alabama, ^Arkansas, California, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, New Jprsey, ^fjprth Carolina, Oklolioma, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, and We.st Virginia, in- 
creases are reported in the number of sui)ervisors employed or in 
the counties brought under supervision during the biennium. In 
Alabama, Virginia, and West Virginia, the increa.se in numbers has 
been marked. In Alabama an ‘^equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity plan ” recently adopted provides funds to finance a project 
which contemplates one supervisor for each group of 75 teachers. 
Nineteen sujwrvisors are reported as added to the force during the 
biennium. .West Virginia added 17, and in Virginia the number 
of rural-school supervisors has almost doubled during the 2-yea.r 
period. In* Oklahoma and Arkansas interest in supervision has 

reached such point that lepdatiyp sanctio|i ^and State funds for ' 

^ * 
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its support appear to be imminent. In Louisiana the newly acquired 
oqual.ziition fund of $l,r)(M),0(K) is expecto<l to extend supervision 
t^o parishes whidi. while favorable to tlie plan in the past, have been 
hnaneially unable to support it. The t..tal luunbor of I.ieal rural- 
school supervisors reported at the close- of li)28 is 818. This number 
does not include administrative officials, many qf whom do much 
supervising, mir doe.s it include supervisorg who spend less than half 
lime in the sr^iervision of instntrtion. 

Despite considerable growth in the number of siiiServisors, the 
county superintendent is still the sola^^supervisory officer in the nia- 
joi ity of epunties in the I nited States. The iinprovenierit of .super- 
vision in these counties offers dillicult problems which many State 
departnumts of educiftion and State higher institutions of learning 
are making systematic efforts to solve. Among the States ittC 
which re|iorts of such efforts have been recently received ai'e ArkST 
•«as, Florida, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri,* North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 

lim ing the biennium an assistant in rural education has been added 
to the staff of the bureau of rural education of the Stale Department 
of lulucation in New York, whose time is devoted in large part to 
sujiervisory problems of the district sui>erintemlents. In Idaho two 
supervisors responsible to State normal schools and the State depart- 
ment of education 1111 %!; beei^ddod to those previously employed a 

total of four assigned tft the rural schools of the State. 

In North Dakota a plan somewhat resembling the Minnesota, 
Idaho, and Missouri jilan.s was established during the biennium. 
I.rf)cal rural-school supervisors have not been employed in that State; 
In 192G-27 deputy siiixuintendents having both administrative and 
supervisory tluties were employed in 12 of the 53 counties. At the • 
beginning of the school year 1927 supervision under ^tate direction 
was eilected through the Introduction of 11 State. “ demonstrators.” 
They spent one week at a school of instruction conducted at the 
State Teachers’ College at Mayville and seven succeeding weeks in 
the several counties of the State working with the rural s«liools. 
Three or four days were given to visiting schoOl.s with the county 
sufxrintendents, followed by conferences of teachers, county-wide<©r 
in groups, usually of one day duration, devoted to demonstration 
teaching, planning opening exercises, and other teaching problems. 
Generally each county was divided l^to two districts for the purpose, 
^ough occasionally size or topography necessitated a lar^r.number. 
The attendance of elementary teachers was compul^Hiry. At the end 
of the period favorable reports were sent to the State superintendent 
from a large majority of the county suixrintendents and teachers 
interested. As one result of the plan it se^ms reasonable to expect 
that county superintendents will have a new r^lization of the need 
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of more intensive supervision than they are able to give, including 
the possibiliW of “ follow-up ” visitation, which only local super- 
visors can aiffiieve. It may thus become a factor in bringing about 
the employment of full-time county-school supervisors in this State. 

States in which professional supervision is established report for 
the biennium a wider use of the results of research studies and an 
increasing number of such studies in which sdpervisors participate; 
that rei^wed and more effective efforts are being made through in- 
servdce training of teachers by supervisors and through courses 
offered in higher institutions to improve the supervisory services of 
elementary-school principals; and thaO teachers’ meetings are be- 
coming an increasingly effective means of supervision through iiii* 
provements in the programs offered and the preparation made for 
^ them. North Carolina and New Jersey particularly report success in 
promoting supervision by principals. 

Reports from some States indicate that considerable attention is 
given to the improvement of teaching in the one and two teacher 
schools. In Connecticut primary supervisors (usually acting as as- 
sistants to other supervisors in the same district) report progress in 
promoting creative work, ability among children to work in informal 
groups, activity projects, ai\d in other modern teaching methods’. In 
California an individualized instruction plan adapted to small rural 
schools is being carried out. In other States, of which North Caro- 
lina is an example, supervisors apparently center their attention on 
improving instruction in the. consolidated schools. 

A study of the results of supervision was recently made in North 
Carolina under the direction of the State department of education 
in which supervisors and teachers participated. Some of the results 
pointed out in a report of this study follow : 

Scientific test results from seven supervised counties covering a period of 
three years for which well-trained rural sui^rvlsors had been employed In th?se 
counties show the average reading ability of the pupils was over a grade nearer 
standard and their work In arithmetic was nearly one grade higher than It was 
when these aupervisors began their work. This means, for example, that at 
the end of this 3-year period of efificlent supervision of classroom Instruc- 
tion the fourth-grade pupils in these counties were reading and working, 
arithmetic better than were the fifth-grad^ pupils at the beginning of this period 
of close sapenrislon. In a word, it means that within this 3-year (»eriod of 
constant and expert supervision the pupils In these counties gained approxi- 
mately one whole year In their mastery of the subjects of reading and 
arithmetic. * 

The monetary value to the taxpayer of this efficient supervision • • • has 

been proved by the fact that the seven counties for the total expenditure of 
{>43,160 for supervision over a period of three years, purchased the equlvalei^ 
^of an extra year of Instruction for the pupils which, at the current coat of 
instruction in these schools, would have necessitated the expenditure of fSSl,- 
238.06. In other wordA, for every dollar that was expended for supervision in 
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those seren counties for those three years $8.14 worth of additional Instruction 
was purchased for the pupils. ’ i 

A cooperative study of teachers’* meetings was undertaken as one 
of the results of the second regional supervisory conference called by 
the United States commissioner of education in Kaleigh, N. C., in 
1926. Seventy-seven county superintendents and supervisors in 12 
States cooperated with the Bureau of Education. Among the im- 
pro\ ements which the results of this study indicate are necessary in 
the conduct of teachers’ meetings are: (1) Better organization with 
special attention to the needs judged by size and topography of the 
county, number, location, and size of buildings, etc.; (2) improvement 
of demonstration teaching; (3) the stimulation of better and more 
discussion; (4) increase amount of committee work; (5) careful 
selection of the persons who deliver addresses in order that they be 
scientific as well as practical in nature; (G) that careful time allot- 
ment studies be made in order that the time devoted to teachers’ 
meetings be spent to the best pos.sible advantage and activities so 
selected as to insure, substantial educational returns for the time, 
effort, and money spent by teachers in attending meetings. 

In at least tw’o States, Mas.sachusetts and California, the special 
needs of non-Englisli-speaking children entering the first grade have 
been studied and efforts for their welfare undertaken. In Massa- 
chusetts an experiment recently carried on with approximately 2,000 
children, the objective of which was to find a moans for eliminating 
the additional year commonly devoted to completion of the ele- 
mentary grade, indicates that with appropriate tyj)es of teaching 
non-English-speaking children can progress through the elementary 
grades in Uie normal period of fight yea^s. 

DuringT:he biennium conferences on ruraUschool su{)ervision were' 
called by the United States commissionerVf education in New York 
for the Northeastern States and in New Orleans for the Southern 
States. Among the studies reported on at these conferences and 
topics discussed which indicate significant problems in thp field of 
supervision the following aroused special interest: The special needs 
of mentally deficient children and of crippled children in rural areas; 
a study of the kind of supervision which superior teachers need; the 
responsibility of educational agencies in State departments of educa- 
tion, higher institutions of learning, and the like, in promoting super- 
vision; the development of characteristics of efficiency in teaching; 
the integration of preservice and mservice training of teachers; and 
research in supervision. 

4 * 

THE TEACHING STAFF 

Two developments of the biennium in the general teacher-training 
field are significant t<^^mral education in their promise favorably to 
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affect the outlook for eventually securing prepared teachers for the 
different types of rural schools: First, a number of studies have been 
made of the teacher situation. These are of two general types — 
those, state-wide in scope, aimed to determine the number and types 
of teaching positions within the State; the number of annual' re- 
placements occurring in each of the several types; the facilities avail- 
able to prepare teachers for each type ; and the probable steps neces- 
sary to avoid either a shortage or a surplus in each so far os possible, 
and related studies analyzing teaching activities in the different types 
of positions, including rural teaching positions. Second, the move- 
ment toward coordinating and unifying the functions and activities 
of the several agencies concerned with the preparation, certification, 
placement, and inservice training of teachers has been furthered in 
a few States through official action or voluntary cooperation. 

The state-wide studies have thrown much light on the rural- 
teacher situation. More and better courses in teacher-preparing 
institutions for prospective teaclfers in rural schools, both elementary 
and secondary, should result. In addition they have shown the neetl 
of State programs for coordinating the functions of certificating and 
training'agencies and for collecting annually information concerning 
the probable teacher supply and demand. When such programs fol- 
low, it seems reasonable to expect that rural schools will share ac- 
cording to their needs in measures adopted for the improvement of 
the teaching staff. 

In States in which the several functions concerned with the cer- 
tification and preparation of the teaching staff are (Centralized co- 
ordination may be readily effected. When they are decentralized, 
voluntary coordination of effort is essential in order that a unified 
program may be evolved. A plan for voluntary unification and 
coordination for Ohio was recently promulgated^ by the State director 
of education. It seems probable, that the program outlined was 
suggested or stimulated by the fact that extensive state-wide studies 
of the teacher situation in that State wre made recently. A brief 
description of the plan follows: 

With the appointment of John L, Clifton ns State director of edncatlon a 
move was made to eliminate those schools which were uiiprepiired for this 
work and to unify the program for teacher training in those schools which 
retain the privilege. A conference was called of representatlv»*s at Columbus 
to'coDsider a program for teacher training. Representatives from most of the 
colleges come — a total of 200. After considering the dlfflcalties and u^ds 
In the present situation the conference adopted the following tentative objec- 
tives; (1) To provide for continuous coordination among the several teacher- 
training agencies tbronghi a system of cooperative administration ; (2) to 
promote a program of selection and guidance which will thsure n high type of 
candidates for the teaching profession; (8) to promote teacher training only in 
Institutions of high standing in which preparation for the teaching profession 
la a major funcUmi; (4) to secure ultimately u recognlUou of the principle of 
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equal training and compensation for elementary and aecondary achool-teachers ; 
and (6) to provide for the unification and Interrelation of* the comiwneot parts 
of the professional currlntla. — 

The first objective is to l>e attained through a committee representing the 
teacher-training institutions, the department of education, and the State teach- 
ers’ association; the second by a careful selection of students for teacher ‘ 
trainlYig through intelligence tests, personality ami healtl) examinations, school 
stJindiiigs, etc., before the student enters college. Under the third the board 
of education will limit the training of t(>achers to those cullegefe which can meet 
meml)ershlp standards in such associations as the North CentTal, the American 
Association of Teachers’ Colleges, the Ohio College Assoclatiof, and the Ameri- 
can Association <»f Universities, and then only to such college! as make teacher 
training a major interest. — The teachrr-training program of the Ohio State de- 
partnwnt of education^ H. B. AIbcrty. Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio 
State University, May 16, 1916. pp. 199-206. 

During the biennium two conferences were called by the Bureau of 
Education to consider problems concerned with the preparation of 
teachers for rural schools, one in Boston, Mass., and one. in Los 
Angeles. Calif. The following topics selected from the programs 
will illustrate the trend of the discussions and the problems which 
have been engaging the attention of persons interested in preparing 
teachers for rural schools during the biennium : 

Activity analysis as a basis for constructing rural curricula. ^ 

Tile o.xtent and criteria of cyrrlculum diflfercnliatlon for the preparation of 
rural elementary school-teachers. ' 

The adjustment of the supply of and demand for qualified teachers ^The 

State's prol)lem. 

State legislation and regulations to guarantee an adequate professional stalT 
for mrnl-sohool positions. 

The application of .standard two, three, and four-j’ear courses to the special- 
ized need.s of rural school-teachers. . ^ 

The responsibility of teachcr-preiMring institutions toward specialization and 
an adiqunte teaching staff. 

I*resorvIce and Inservlce training of rural teachers— How shall we iiave an 
Integraied program? 

Certification, training, and placement of teachers — n ’coordinated program •for* 
teacher-training Institutions and State and local educational authorities. 

Careful consideration through conferences and in other ways of 
problems of the character indicated by the titles quoted is especially ^ 
promising for ruraleducation. In the general chaos in the teacher- 
^ training field large numbers of prospective teachers are trained with- 
out due consideration to the number and types of vacancies to be 
filled when the graduates seek ptwitions. Specialized curricula de- 
signed to jirepare teachers for different types of positions have been 
offered, but there has been little guidance given or available to assist 
teachere in selecting the work for which they are best fitted and in 
which there is the greatest probability of positions. 'Wliile this sit- 
uation has characJiaiiBed' the whole field of teacher training it is 
especially aculGTih that of rural teacher training. Specializad cur- 

^ ^ ^ I 
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ricula in this field are less widely offered and are not so apt to be 
based on careful studies of its particular needs. Placement is not so 
systematically managed as in urban systems and consequently a 
larger number proportionally of untrained teachers and teachers 
trained for other types of school work enter the rural schools. 
Studies have revealed also that when certification requirements are 
not coordinated with training and placement facilities, and when 
they are below the standard required by teacher-traimng schools, pre- 
pared , hers are apt to be displaced by those not so well qualified. 

Recent studies in two States have shown that a surplus of teachers 
were trained for high-school work, while a shortage e.visted of 
teachers equally well trained for elementary schools, with the result 
that large numbers of teachers trained for high-school work accepted 
positions in elementary schools. Another result of nonadjustment 
of teacher-training and 'placement facilities is concerned with the 
kind of training given prospective teachers for rural secondary 
schools. In the majority of teacher-preparing institutions teachers 
major in one subject which they expect to teach in high school. A 
large percentage of them accept positions in small high schools where 
they must teach three, four, or even more subjects, for some of which 
they have not had adequate preparation.- Training teachers espe- 
cially and specifically for small high schools is of growing interest 
Certain subject combinations may be established in connection w'lth 
such training. It appears that there is as much need for establishing 
specialized courses adapted to the particular needs of teachers in 
small high schools as for courses to prepare teachers for one, two, 

and three teacher elementary schools. . . . 

The nuiflber of institutions offering courses in the training of 
teachers for rural schools is increasing and the quality of courses 
' offered, judged by the time covered, has improved. Data collect©! 
for 1927-28 and compiled in Rural School Circular No. 25, issued by 
the Bureau of Education, show that 151 of the 185 State normal 
schools and teachers colleges in the United States offer differeri- 
tiated courses or curricula for prospective rural elementary .^hool- 
teachers. Seventy-five institutions offer one or more curricula spjj- 
cifically designed forthe preparati|^ of suchteachera. The curricula 
offered, measured by duration, and the number of institutions offer- 
in^4bem. are as follows : 


Kural rurrttfula 
offered • 


\Hfnher of 
inetitutUmi 


Ruml rutrinula 
offered 


Xutuher of 
inaOlMMona 


offered • ......... .. _ 

one jw only 6 Two and four y^r. » 

Twoy«r<«.U- Se one. two, and tkiee year. 1 


Kour year only " — ’ — • , . 

One and two year 10 One year, one year and alx we^ks, 


One, two. and four year. 


One year, one year ami »lx weeks, 

and two year— 

One and foot year 


and four year 2 

One, two,. three, four year 1 
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Seventy-six institutions which do not offer rural curricuki offer one 
or more differentiated rural education courses. In a few of these the 
number of such courses exceeds that in some of the institutions which 
offer regular rural curricula. 

Uniform state-wide laws and regulations governing certification,, 
especially through setting up minimum standards in academic and 
professional training, are of special importance in the improvement 
of the rural teaching .situation. A mistaken form of economy 
prompts low salaries in many districts. Only teachers with the low- 
ost-gradc certificate wiU^ccept. Under such circumstances reason- 
able minimum standarnTset up and enforced by the State are a 
protection for the children concerned. 

Regulations designed ^o improve the teaching staff by raising cer- 
tification requirements are reported for. the biennium from a number 
of States, including Alabama, California, Montana, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyom;^ing. In New 
Hampshire a minimum prerequisite of two years above high school 
was established in 1928. In California the requirement for State 
certificates was raised to two and one-half years above high-school 
graduation. California still retains the county-examination system, 
however, as a possible means of entrance to the teaching profession. 

A review of the teacher-certification situation at the close of the 
biennium is encouraging. A study of State laws and regulations 
governing certification of toa<'hers recently made in the Bureau of 
Education * shows that there has been notable progress in the 6-year 
period ended in 1927 in establishing prerequisites for the lowest 
grade of certificate in 'terms of academic and professional credits 
from approved higher institutions. This has been accompanied by 
centralization of certificatiolTin State departments of education and 
higher institutions. Summaries in the study show that there were 
at the beginning of the school year 1927-28 four States, to which 
New Hampshire may now be added, makings in all five, in which 
the established prerequisite for the lowest grade of certificate is 
graduation from high school plus two years of professional prepara- 
tion, or the equivalent of standard normal-school graduation. Nine 
additional States require high-school graduation and one year of 
professional training of higher ^ade; 14, high-school graduation 
and some professional training, less than one year; 6, four years of 
secondary school (may or may not include professional courses); 
while in 16 no definite scholarship qualifications other than those 
manifested in examinations given under State or county authority 
Me require<f. The qualifications indicated, it sliould be remem- 

. *U. 8. BureiD of Bdneation, DalleUa,T827, No. 19, "State Laiva and Begulatlona 
Qoreniog Teacben’ Certlflcates." 
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bered, concern the lowest grade of certificate. All States, including 
the 15 in which entrance to the profession through examination is 
possible, issue a number of certificates requiring normal-school or 
college graduation. 

The movement toward centralization of certificating authority in 
State education agencies, generally State departments of education, 
has bfeen well under way for a number of years. At the present 
time there is complete centralization in States; with a large degree 
of control in four additional States. Centralization of the certifi- 
cating function in State education agencies may be considered as 
practically accomplished in 40 States. Local control still prevails 
in Massachusetts while county^ authorities issue and exepcise con- 
trol over some kinds of certificates in California and Wisconsin. 
Relatively few county certificates are issued, however, and minimum 
scholarship prerequisites are set up by regulations of the respective 
State departments of education. The Wisconsin scholarship pre- 
requisite may be met by completion of courses in county rural nor- 
mal schools. These schools are under county direction and istate 
supervision. In California high-school graduation is required of 
persons desiring to take the county examinations. On the whole 
State standardization of certificates is ^ well-established ^licy in 
the United States. 

Establishment of minimum scholarship prerequisites is but one 
of several means of restricting the number of teachers entering the 
profession with training below the acceptable standard. A number 
of States are limiting more and more and thereby diminishing year 
by year the number and per^ntage of certificates issued on examina- 
tion. -Correspondingly the number and percentage issued on cre- 
dentials increase. The following are illustrations; In Alabama in 
1927, 10,290 certificates were issued on credentials and 1,004 on ex- 
amination, a percentage cbmparison of 91.1 and 8.9. Corresponding 
percentages for the preceding year were 88.4 and 11.6. Missouri 
issued in 1928 one-half as many certificates on examination as in 1925. 
In Virginia the practice of issuing certificates on examination was 
' discontinued during the biennium. Delaware reports a large falling 
off in the number of second and third grade certificates issued in 
1928 indicating “ that better trained teachers are entering the pro- 
fession.” 

In-service training for teachers through extension courses con- 
tinues to grow in extent and improve in quality. In Massachusetts 
the State department has arranged recently for extension courses 
leading to the B. S. degree in education available to all teachers who 
have completed two or more years in any of the State normal schools 
of the 3tate. Reports from Alabama state that the percentage of 
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teachers enrolled in extension courses h\s increased ]32 per cent dur- 
ing the 5-year period ended 1927. 

The State educational association offices of about three- fourths of * 
the States have entered into a cooperative arrangement for the main- 
tenance of a bureau .of service located in Cliicago. One of the ac- 
tivities of this new bureau is to assist the journals or organs of these 
associations to obtain firet-rate materials for publication. During 
the present school year a series of six articles dealing with phases 
of the elementary-school curriculum, written by nationally known 
specialists, is appearing in all tlie magazines in this group. For 
the September magazines Prof. Ernest Horn wrote on the teaching 
of spelling. In October Prof. William S. Gray, of the University 
of Chicago, followed with a similar condensed treatment of the 
teaching of reading. As rural-school teachers probably read their 
own State journals rather than others more national in scope and 
clientele, this departure offers them an added professional stimu- 
lation. 

In Connecticut^ director of teacher training was added to the 
staff of the State department of education during the biennium. 

The situation in regard to teacher supply and salaries has ap- 
parently changed little during the biennium, if at all. Of 26 States 
reporting, only one reports a shortage of “adequately trained teach- 
ers.” Twelve report an oversupply, six a slight shortage, seven ^ 
neither surplus nor shortage. Missouri and Kansas are among the . • 
States reporting a large oversupply. In neither of these States are 
the minimum qualifications for teaching certificates as high as in the 
majority of States. From Missouri it is reported, “ There is a great 
oversupply of teachers. Hundreds of capable teachers have been 
unable to secure positions, while others equally well trained have been 
compelled to teach for smaller salaries because of the abnomuilly 
large supply.” ' 

Salaries of rural school-teachers, according to reports from 22 
States, have increased in 9, decreased in 6, and are unchanged in 8. 

Two of the States in which efforts are being made to increase salaries 
plan to propose State salary schedules to the next legislative sessions. 

A States report that improved standards in certification require- 
ments have been made possible through State aid for teachers’ sal-, 
aries. One new State normal school is reported, that at Billing, 
Mont, The State superintendent reports that the supply of trained 
teachers for rural schools will be increased and improved through the 
establishment of this new normal school. 

CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION AND REVISION 

In nearly all States rural school-teachers depend upon State courses 
of study for curriculum content and for guidance in classroom 
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organization and instructional practice. California is an outstand- 


ing exception. County as well as city school systems prepare the 
courses for their schools. In many other States some well-organized 


counties prepare special courses or adaptations of the State course 
for local use, but in general the State course of study is the basis 
for curriculum practice in rural schools. Improvement in curriculum 
construction as it affects them may, therefore, be measured largely^n 
terms of changes made in State courses of study. * 

Within the biennium just ended State courses have been formulated 


or revised in whole or in part in 19 States. Certain ptfogressive 
trends in content or in method of preparation of these courses seem 
to be of special importance: (1) The assignment by the chief State 
school officer of responsibility for curriculum construction or revision 
to some member or members df the staff of the State department of 
education; (2) a broader point of fiew in the selection of personnel 
and in the practice followed in curriculum construction; (3) improved 
content through wider use of problems, projects, and activities to 
supplement the bare outlines characteristic of older courses of study; 
through inclusion of recommendations for the intelligent use of 
practice and achievement tests and of remedial measures, and 
through utilization of results of recent studies and investigations in 
education. 

States which reported the assignment of responsibility for curric- 
ulum revision to one or more members of the State department staff 
during 1927 and 1928 are Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Wyoming. This procedure recognizes curricuium construction 
as a continuous process rather than an intermittent task, and pre- 
supposes trained leadership from the State depariment of education 
^ essential in promoting modern practice in curriculum revision for 
rural schools. 


In six States from which reports are available curriculum revision 
was conducted through state-wide committee organization providing 
for extensive participation by the different education interests. In 
Iowa, North Dakota, and West Virginia, in each of which the course 
of study for elementary schools was recently revised, all of the educa- 
tional institutions and agencies within the respective State.s were 
repre-sented on the several committees; the personnel including, 
specialists in education and in subject matter, city and county ad- 
ministrative officers, and teachers. A difference in point of view 
among these three States concerning the t 3 rpe of representation which 
s^hould predominate is apparent in the constitution of the committees. 
In forming the Iowa course responsibility was placed in large part 
upon specialists in stibject-matter and in education theory. Partici- 
pation by classroom teachers WH5~&p^a)'ei^y limited to £bree'iu^^ 
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b€rs of a committee of more than 100, the three representing the 
olementary school of the State university. In West Virginia, on 
the other liund, curriculum committees were made up largely of class- 
room teachers, an apparent recognition that the teacher is the de- 
termining factor measured in terms of actual practice. In North 
Dakota the course followed in the selection of the personnel was 
between these extremes. A balance was retained ampng subject- 
matter specialists, administrators, and teachers. 

In Minnesota the policy followetl by the State department of edu- 
cation IS one of “ continued effort in the curriculum field.” Minne- 
.sota has «-veral continuing curriculum, committees, membership on 
all committees numbering 33. Twelve members are from the State 
department of education, 10 are representative of the State teachers 
colleges, 6 are superintendents of schools, and the remaining 5 are 
special and general elementary supervising officers. 

In Louisiana and New Mexico volunteers were sought. Any 
^acher who so desired could participate in curriculum construction 
in both of these States. In Louisiana two units of the complete 
course in process of making have been completed within the past 
biennium, one in arithmetic and one in language. The work. was 
done by volunteer teachers, principals, and supervisors from 19 ad- 
min i.strative units, 14 of which were parish (county) school systems. 

1 he process was one of “integration ” under the general supervision 
of the (1 1 vision of elementary schools of the State department of 
education. Results were reviewed and checked, and in some cases 
rev^.sed m education clas.ses of the State university. 

In New Mexico the preparation of the course of study was initiated 
in summer .sessions of the several higher institutions of learning in 
courses given in curriculum revision. In the course offered at the 
Lmversity of New Mexico in the summer of 1927 the class made a 
study of the literature of the philosophy of education, of modem 
methods of teaching, of scientific determination of subject matter, 
and methods of formulating courses of study. Committees were 
organized and as.signed flie task of reading, evaluating, and inte- 
grating the literature in the subjects taught in the elementary schools. 

In the following summer session of 1928, the class centered its 
efforts on the preparation of a course of^tudy in language. Con- 
tribution^from the teachers of the State’ wore received and inte- 
grated with the work of the members of the class. When the results 
were ready reports werg presented for discussion by officers of the 
New Mexico Education Association, of the State department of edu- 
cation, of representatives from higher educational institutions, and 
by city and county superintendents. The revised course was the 
result of the oonibiiied efforts of the groups and officials indicated. 
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Other minor measures reported are : CuiTicula to meet tlie special 
needs of mentally retarded and mentally handicapped children have 
been prepared and published in two States, Massachusetts and Wis- • 
consin. The State department of North Carolina has recently issued 
a course of study for the preschool child includinjj; suggestions for 
mothers and information for prigaary teachers. This would indi- 
cate that\he preschool child living in rural areas is not to be entirely 
neglected in the progress of the present movement in this field of 
education. The course of study completed during the biennium 
for Wyoming aims to make special provision for individualized 
instruction, alternation, and combination of classes and subjects. 

The outlook for the development of a course of study wiiich shall 
more nearly meet the needs of children in small one and two teacher 
schools is reasonably encouraging. There is need for niore^ experi- 
mentation in the development of units of organization of content 
other than those based on the traditional 8-grnde plan ns developed 
for large schools in which there is one teacher for each grade. That 
the difficulties involved tire recognized by those recently engaged in 
curriculum revision is indicated by such statements as the following: 

Any curriculum construction must take Into account the vafious organiza- 
tions of the State ^th their Individual differences as to adinlnlstratlou and 
RUpervlslon.— if. V. HoHowav, Slate »uperinUndent of public insiruclion, Dela- 
ware. {From refdy to questionnaire sent from the Bureau of EdueoHon in 
1928.) 

The difflculty of making a course of study to serve both rural and graded 
schools arises not so much out of differences In the subjwt matter which should 
be taught in these two typ«*8 of schools us out of the differences in iidmlidstra- 
♦Ive problems Involved in teaching la the two tyiKJs of schools. All commltlees 
have been constantly alert to make special adaptations to the b>lereKta of 
teachers of rural schools. It Is the belief of the exeiultve committee that those 
responsible for making the course of study which succeeds this one should 
consider seriously the plan of Issuing a separate course of study for rural- 
«ch«H)l teachers and one for teachers In graded schools.' — Dr. Ernest Horn m 
Introduction to the Course of Studp of Iowa. {1928.) 

The outstanding prol.iem Is to make a course of study and a dally program so 
that the. 1-room rural teacher can make good use of her time and the pupils’ 
rime in a scUool where she has all or nearly all of the grades, — Bertha R. 
Palmer, superintendent of public instruction, North'Dakota. {From reply to 
queslionttaire ient from the Bureau of Education in 1928.) 

LIBRARY SERVICE TO RURAL SCHOOLS 

* * 

I^ibrary service to rpral schools and communities has been enlarged 
and improved during tfie biennium, though still woefully inadequate. 
Improvement is due in large part to new and better legislation. 
State supervision of school libraries, extension of traveling library 
service, establishment of county librari^, and the extension of coop- 
, erative effort between schools and public libraries. % 
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Progress in securing legislation or State appropriations affecting 
rural-school libi^ries is reported from Alabama, Arkansas, Cnli- 
forniii, Iowa, an^ North Carolina. At the close of l^e present bi-^ 
onnium there are reported one or more full-time State library super- 
visors devoting considerable* time to rural communities, es|M?cially 
to rural high-school libraries in six States — Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 

County libraries ' have been established during the biennium in 
Arkansas, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, New Jersey, iJew York, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
AYest Virginia. For the United States as a whole there are 37 more 
county libraries reported in 1928 fhan in 1927, »a total at the close of 
the biennial period, of 2G0 counties with county library service. The 
Louisiana Library Commission established during the biennium two 
parish (county) libraries fo|; demonstration purposes. Reports in- 
dicate that the cooperative activities worked out between schools and 
libraries in the parishes were effective in promoting more and better 
reading among school children. 

In the New England States public4ii>raries are cooperating with 
rural schools extensively and .Systematically, In Massachusetts, 
public librarians meet with teachers’ institutes in rural communi- 
ties as a means of furthering coordination between schools alid * 
libraries. ^ 

SPECIAL PLANS AFFECTING PROGRESS IN RURAL EDUCATION IN 

REPRESENTATIVE STATES 

; 

State Program op Public Eduwation in North Carolina* 

TJie development of public education in North Carolina for the 
past 10 years has been along lines which seem to promise great im- 
provement, especially in rural education— the most bafliing qiie.sbron 
in State school administration. Ten years ago North Carolina began 
to cope with this question seriously. The lines of development have 
been as fpllows : 

(1) The consolidation of cural schools into lar^r units ‘in orde^ 
that teachers in the elementary-school system would have fewef 
grades to teach, and in ordbr that all of tjie children might have a/ 
opportunity to attend high school. This development has goney^ 
until there are more than 1,000 consolidated schools in North 6ifro- 
lina in which are enrolled 56,000 boys and girls in the higj^^^ools 
alone. More than half of the rural white children aro^efirolled in 
consolidajUid schools which have a teacher or|More to the grade. 

» Prepared by A. T. AUen, State auperlntendent of public Inatructlon, North Carolina. 
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. The most difficult question in the consolidation program was to 
secure money with which to erect large rural schools of a permanent 
type of construction. This was made possible by the State itself, 
which has provid^ $19,000,000 to be lent to the counties at a low 
rate of interest f/or the purpose of constructing tlicH school build- 
ings. Within /o years North Carolina has put into rural-scliool 
building more than $35,000,000. The program is practically two- 
thirds complete. The desire of the State is that this plan of, con- 
solidation be carried forward' until every rural child in the. State 
is provided, as nearly as possible, with an opportunity U> attend a 
school of this type. 

In North Carolina we have a constitutional requirement that sets 
up a 6-month school term. All school terms in addition to six months 
Kre dependent upon a vote of the people authorizing the levying of 
a tax to extend the terra. Along with the construction of these 
buildings the people of the State have been voting special tuxes until 
about seven-eighths of the rural property is now imder special tajt 
^ and three-fourths of the white country children are in schools with 
terms of eight months or more. About 30,000 additional chiUlroii 
each year are provided with an 8-month school term. It is the pur- 
pose of the State to continue this until the minimum school term in 
the State shall be at least eight months. 

This building progi*am and extended term has made necessary a 
great deal of transportation. At pre.sent North Carolina is hauling 
more than 150,000 children a day. When the consolidation program 
is completed it is estimated that it will be necessary to transport daily 
approximately 200,000 chUdren. 

(2) Financing the 6-month term : At the beginning of our school 
system in 1876 the feeling was that the county as a unit should sup- 
port the 4-month school term as the constitution then required. At 
■ first this was noT very difficult, but as schools began to be set up and 
their expenses began to increase, it was found that a great many 
counties were unable to operate their schools for the full term of four 
months. In 1907 the supreme court of the State interpreted the con- 
stitution to mean that each coimty was under obligations to levy 
whatever tax might be necessary to keep the schools open for four 
months. Later — that is, in 1918 — the people of the State chan^d 
the constitution from four months to six months. About the same 


^ time the salary schedule for teachers was greatly increased. A great 
many children who had not been in school began to go to school, so ^ 
the cost that rested upon the counties became very burdensome, and 
the tax rates for the support of the 6-month school came to be very 
different among the counties, extending all the way from 30 cents in 
one county to $1.85 in another county for the sarnie piUpose, 
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In 1901 the State began to provide a small equalization fund 
to equalize the burden of taxes among the counties. This fund 
ha^ been increased almost every biennium until in 1925 it was 
$1,250,000. The general assembly of 1925 increased this fund to 
$1,500,000, and the general assembly of ‘1927 increased this amount 
to $3,250,000. It is hoped that the general assembly of 1929 will 
, increase the equalization fund 'to approximately $7,500,000 and that 
it will distribute this money on the basis of an eight months’ terra 
rather than on the basis of a six months’ term. If it is possible -to 
secure this increase. North Carolina will then have a minimum school 
term of eight months. The progi-(^m, then, of the State department 
of education is to increase the minimum school term in the State to 
eight months through the increase of the State equalization fund. ” 

(3) Teachei'8. — In 1917 the State began the certification of teach- 
ers. Tlirough these efforts tlie traijiing of the teachers in North * 
Carolina has gone up very rapidly. Out of the 24,000 teachers at 
work in the State now, there are approximately 6,000 college grad- 
uates. Ten years ago one-half of the teachers in the State were not 
high-school graduates. Now, the average training in the State for 
white teachers is more than two years of college work. 

^\e ,ha\e been succe.ssful in building up the teachings profession 
rapi% on account of a “ single-salary schedule.” The single-salary \ 
.schedule provides for the .same pay for high-.schqel and for elemen- 
lary teachers, and there is an increase in pay for additional training; 
that IS, if a teacher who has two years of college work should stop 
and go to school and graduate, her salary would be increased by 
$28,331^ per month for a^long as she might teach thereafter. This 
has built up a teaching profession in North Carolina in which there 
IS very limited turnover. In many places this turnover is less than 
5 per cent. A few years agb it was 30 per cent practically over the 
whole State. The salary schedule and the training of teachers has 
stabilized the profession. It is hoped that the general assembly will 
not interfere in any way with this arrangement, ‘ ‘ ‘ 

State SuriaivisoRY Pkooram of Louisiana* 

Supervision of instruction was made a major project of the State 
department of education in 1919. A systematic State program re- 
vised year after year according to needs has been in operation since. 

Each year a program for the year is worked out in cooperation with 
the parish superintendents and issued from the State department pf 
education. The general objective throughout has |jeen the improve- 
ment of classroom instruction and of olassroom conditions. ^ 

^ ' r ' i ■ — 

‘Abitract of ■ report by A. M. Hopper, State euporrlanr of olemeotuy * 
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Getveral plcPru — The first step in carrying on the program was that 
of training the personnel. In the beginning trained supervisors Were 
not available. Successful teachers and principals were, therefore, 
selected as supervisors. They worked under the direction of piem- 
bers of the State department. The teacher-training institutions im- 
mediately established courses for training supervisors. They were 
attended by the superintendents and supervisors in service as well as 
by those who desired to prepare for supervisory positions opening up 
in the future. The long-term State supervisory program was formu- 
lated to emphasize one or two subjects each year. A reading course 
for teachers was prepared in the particular subject designated for 
the year as an important part of the in-service training. 

An activity provided for in the program was the systematic use of 
standard and other objective tests. During the early years the test- 
ing programs were supervised by the staff of the State department 
of education, and teachers were trained under their direction in the 
adrain^CTation and various uses of tests. Courses were later intro- 
duced into the teacher-training institutions, 4 >nd this particular type 
of supervision on the part of staff members from the State depart- 
ment was no longer necessary. 

Demonstration teaching was also a part of the long-term program. 
During the fii*st few yeac^his was done, by the State superintendent 
and members of his sta^^^ local superintendents and supervisors 
developed skill in this dire|tion, part of this work has been taken 
over by the local officials^articularly skilled teachers selected by 
parish superintendents an*)rincipals. Lesson -planning is another 
major objective of the continuing State program. Bulletins have 
been prepared from time to time and sent out by the State depart- 
ment of education outlining plans and enumerating and interpreting 
principles of lesson planning. Group conferences rather than parish- 
wide conferences have predominated. These conferences are usually 
1-day meetings, the forenoon devoted to observation and demon- 
straOon and the afternoon to discussion of the lessons observed. The 
groups selected may depend on the geographical section, but usually 
grouping is according to the type of work performed. Demonstra- 
tion teaching is now usually done by the classroom teachers. 

Other activities which have been carried on throughoj,)^t the existence 
of the long-term program are annual State conferences of superin- 
tendents and supervisQis, directed reading for teachers, the establish- 
ment of professional libraries in the different parishes, and -the ‘ 
promotion of school consolidation. The number of 1-room schools 
was reduced from 729 in 1922 to 494 in 1928. ** 

In 1926 the preparation of the State cou^ of study w^s made a 
major objective of the State supervisory program. Kesponsibility 
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for its general direction centers in the elementary division of the 
State department of education. Courses in three si^bjects have so 
far been prepared. As an example, the procedure followed in the 
' preparation of the language course is outlined briefly. Superintend- 
^ents, sui^ervisors, and teachers throughout the State were invited to 
^ooperate in the preparation of the course. Participants were ac- 
r >epted from 17 parishes, 1 city-school %stem, and Pcity school; in 
j all, 19 units. Teachers participating were furnished with copies of 
tlnee books selected for the purpose of guidance in the preparation of 
the course, Language Training, by lityce; Speaking and Writing 
English, ^by Sheridan; Language Outcomes, by Graves; and the 
Eouith Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence. 

The participants worked through grade committees. Three or 

3 teachers for each grade were appointed in each participating 
Coordinating this work in each unit was a parish or school 
ittco consisting of the chairman of each grade committee and 
the pal ish superinti^ident, supervisor, or principal. The latter com- 
mittee reviewed the work of the gi’ade'committees and prepared a 
repojt. These reports were sent to the State department from which 
they weie sent to the D)uisiana State Univei'sity w'here they were 
ie\iewed in education classes, and a tentativ’e State course arranged 
as a result. The tentative course was then printed and sent to the 
participating units for experimentation and further suggestion. The 
results were again reviewed in the university classes and prepared 
in the present form. • * 

An unmediate objective of the State supervisory program at the 
present time is the standardization of elementary schools. The bases 
of stanmirdization are the use of the State course of study, len^h , 
of term, qualifications of teachers, teaching load, and type of build- 
ings, grounds, and equipment. 


State Supervisory Program for the Rur.\l Schooi.s of Nejt York * 


Genei'ttJ (1) Survey of conditions to discover needs and to 

modify tentative programs in the light of findings. (2) Improve 
instructional supervision as practiced and extend the provisid^ of 
the State program in local supervisory districts. (3) Improve the 
rural-school curriculum, school plant, the^*organization and equip- 
ment of the Echool in order to make possible improved classroom 
procedure. (4) Inaugurate such experimentation and research as the 
needs seem to justify. (6) Develop selected schools as model schools 
for observation and demonstration. (6) Demonstrate the value of 
rural -school wipervision under fa vorable conditions. (7) The uni- 

■Abatract 'of a report by Helen Hny Qcyl, uaiatant la mrtl education, rural edu'eatloo' 
barean, gta.te Departmait of EMacaUoa, New York- 
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fidition of educational programs, State, supervisory territory, local 
community. (8) Familiarize all concerned ^^■ith the program, its 
objectives, and procedures. (9) Maintain and improve an esprit de 
corps among district superintendents. (10) Further the administra- 
tive policies of the bureau of rural education in the State department 
of education. % 

. Immediate program . — (1) The improvement of ,instru(;tion. Assist 
the district superintendents in planning well-balancod long-term and 
immediate programs based on a study of tlie needs of the district. 


Emphasis Jn such programs for the present year on the following: 
District-wide conferences of .superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers; homogeneous grouping of teachers; series of school visitati(»ns 
planned with a definite aim for each; .gr 9 up meetings individual 
conferences; testing program in line with the year’s objectives; 
series of circular letters; teachers’ visiting days; budgeting of taper-, 
intendents’ time. (2) Tlie improvement of supervisory technique. 
In-.service training of superintendents in : Observation and evaluation 
of instruction; how and when to conduct demonstration teaching; 
conferences and follow’-up w'ork; raising standards; adaptation of 
curriculum to local needs; classroom management and organization. 

(3) In general. Answer special calls for help and opportunities for 
special types of services; spend winter months, in particular, on ^ 
revision of curriculum. 

Future plans {the following year). — (1) Complete the work on 
curriculum construction and experimental tryout. (2) Study and 
evaluate supervisoiy practices in four .selected supervisory districts. 
(Postponed tenjporarily.) (3) Continue work with superintendents 
in the selected major projects being carried on under State direction. 

(4) Further development of model 'schools. (5) Continue general 
supervisory practice as indicated under general aims. 

Cwricvlmi revision, for 1-teachcr schools .. — One of the objectives 
of the long-t^m supervisory program vf the rural education bureau^ 
under the direct supervision of the i^ssistant in rural education is the 
preparation of a^rriculum to provide dor the peculiar needs and 
organization of the 1-room school. There wasj selected in 1924 a * 
cooperating committee made upjai_.iHS|iresentative.s of the State nor- 
mal schools, the district superintendents, the teacher-training classes, 
and the rural teachers to aasist in the formulation of courses of 
study under the general supervision of the State department of 
education. In 1927 this Injcame an executive committee and with 
the help of selected individuals and groups throughout the State ' 
initiate the preparation and revision of material^ during the first 
ye^r, drawing these as far as possible from rural classrooms. The 
woric planned for the second year included the preparation of the 
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results of the work of the preceding year in experimental form and 
the beginning of testing out the material by rural teachci-s. The third 
par it was planned to issue the course with the results of the revision 
indicated but still in experimental form. Subcommittees as fol- 
lows' were appointed to work out content material. A committee 
was appointed in charge of each subject : Mathematics, health, natural 
science, swial science, English literature, and arts. The duties of 
the committees w’cre defined somewhat. broadly. Those of three com- 
mittees are quot,ed us illustrative of the practice : » 


Ch-airman of mathrmaticn oommittre, member of present executive committee. 
Needs are to enlist many teaclicrs to eolU'ct activities and «n)blcms based on 
the local environment for primary pupils and for RrarnnyTr-grude pupils; to 
arrange the work already submitted in groups; to provide wr individual differ- 
ences; lo offer some plan for individual Instruction and practice materials; 
and to set up for each group-level, alms, work to carry ojfedSf'se alms, and 
list of outcomes. • 

Chairman of so<Mal committee will need the help of dlffereS^dlvlduals who 
will take the present materlnls and while still offering separate outlines lu 
geography, history, civics, citizenship, character education, etc., will organize 
these more closely than at present, .suggesting Vtossible correlations, arranging 
the materials in more uniform groups, and basing materials a little closer on 
recent State syllabi. 


Arts ffroup will closely correlate art and music appreciation with other 
courses, and with music. Industrial arts, and drawing. Suggestions are needed 
for working out "opening exercises," etc., along these lines. 

All tile materials are scored by individual members of the execu- 
tive committee and later in joint conference. The result of the work 
of the executive committee is passed upon by subject-matter special- 
ists in each subject and by rural teachers when questions of organi- 
zation are conwmed. The materials finally accepted by State 
department officials will be mimeographed and distributed for experi- 
mentation under differing* conditions prevalent in the State, as, by ’ 
trained teacher under close supervision, same with little supervision, 
by untrained teacher under both conditions.® 

The committees were ftltnished with sample units of a course de- 
signed to illufstrate good practice, with illustrative “planks in the 
curriculum platform,” such as statements concerning immediate and 
ultimate objective^ of curriculum content, suggestions concerning the 
selection of material appro:?dmating life situations, material designed 
to provide for individual differences and increased participation in 
social life, and the like. Definite criteria for the evaluation of the 
work performed by each committee were also worked out to assist in 
improving the committee’s work before its transmittal to the^ execu- 
tive committee. ^ 

■ ( . 

*Approxlm«tp|]r 400 mral teacbera arc now cxpeiimeotlDg pith the flrat laaue of tbeaa 
materlala. 

• <• 
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Report of a Commission on Revision and Recodification of the 

School Laws Relatinq to the Financing or Education in Con- 

NECnCUT^ 

f 

Preliminary findings of the commission on revision of laws relat- 
ing to the financing pf education in Connecticut which point toward 
the need pf measures for equity of educational opportunity and an 
equalizing fund were as follows: (1) Whereas in 1854, 61 per cent 
of the cdSt of public education was borne by the towns and 39 per 
cent by State grants, in 1927, 94 per cent came from the towns and 
6 per cent from the State with the probability that in 1928 the local 
burden would reach 95 per cent. (2) The wealth of the towns 
within the State varies from $1,400 to $80,000 per child, measured 
by the grand list. It is obviously impossible tg furnish the same 
quality, of education to children in towns having such varied re- 
sources. (3) The Federal income tax for 1927 was $29,000,000, or 
$7,000,000 more than the cost of the elementary and secondary school 
l)rogram, indicating that resources are available to the State which 
are denied to the town. (4) There is considerable migration of 
pupils from towm to town. (5) Compulsory education laws require 
that all children of stated ages must attend school during the period 
designated compulsory annually. 

In Connecticut 12 distinct State grants are available. The out- 
standing grant is that based on enumeration. A second important 
grant is one designed to aid towns of low tax valuation. It is dis- 
tributed in inverse ratio to the grand list. These grants have not 
equalized tax burdens and school opportunities. 

Concerning the educational needs of children and a State plan for 
financing schools, the commission laid down the following princi- 
ples: (1) It is essential to provide equitable educational opportuni- 
ties for all children. (2) A satisfactory financial plan necessitates 
finding measures of educational need and of ability of tl^e towns to 
meet this need. 

It was decided, that a satisfactory measure of ability could be 
determined by the percentage of the average tax income devoted to 
education over a period of three years.. As a result of a factual 
study it was determined that 34 per cent of the average tax income 
should be the demand on the towns made by the State if State aid 
was to be received. ThaMducational task was measured in terms 
of the equated pupil, with $70 for each ^uated pupil tentatively 
established as a satisfactory minimum. This was derived from a 
study of costs of education in the State under present practice. The ' 
expense of transportation was not considered in t^rriving at this 
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measure. The equated pupil is a measure of the educational task 
which considers, in addition to average daily attendance, relative 
costs in large anti in small schools ; and in high and in elementary 
schools, when equally efficient standards are maintained. 

The State participation recommended in the report is, as follows; 

(a) The present enumeration grant is retained (reasons chiefly 
traditional) to the extent of assuring all towns at least the equivalent 
of this grant. 

{&) For participation in the “ equalization grant ” any town will 
be required to raise from local taxation sources the equivalent of 
34 per cent of the sum of the average tax income plus the income 
from local permanent school funds, and to devote this amount to 
current elementary and high-school support exclusive of the kinder- 
garten and of transportation service. 

t c) If the sum thus made available, together with the income from 
“ town deposit ” fund and the enumeration grant, be found in- 
sufficient to assure $70 per equated pupil the balance up to this amount 
will be paid as a reimbursement by the State, provided that no State 
contribution '^all be made to assure a ‘total in excess of the actual 
expenditure for current school support, as stated under (6). 

{d) Over and above this grant the State will n.ssist towns in the 
support of elementary and high school transportation by reimbursing 
such part of the expenditures on this account ns tht State board of 
education may in its discretion and after detailed investigation find 
to constitute an equitable aid in this respect. 

The following concrete instance, based upon 1927 data, will make 
the foregoing summary clearer as to its practical application : 


Under (a) The enumeration grunt in town X $576. 00 * 

» ^ 


Under (ft) Average tax Income--' r 24,079,89 

Permanent local school-fund Income 900. 00 

* * . / • 

Total (ft) : 24,979.89 

84 per cent of total (6) 8, 493. 16 

• — ' 
Under (o) 34 per cent, ralstnl by local taxation 8,493.16 

Town deposit fund Income 282. 54 

Enumeration grant 676. (X) 

‘ Total ( 0 ) - 9,351.70 

Total cost of $70 program (245 equated pupils times $70) 18,410.00 

Subtract total ( 0 ) 9,351.70 

To be paid by State In addition to enumeration grant 9, 058. 30 

Enumeratlop grant 670. 00 

^ ■ 

Total by State as refund to assure $70 program 9, 634. SO 


Under (d) Town X's claim for transportation aid to be added after the need 
-» has been determined by investigation. 
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In case, however, this town chooses to offer less than a $70 program 
per equated pupil, the State will reimburse only for the difference 
between total (r) (t^9,351.70) and the cost of the actual program 
offered. In case the town wishes to go beyond a $70 program it may 
do so at will, but the State’s reimbursement would be no larger 
than the above illustration. 

Under the distribution covered in (a), (6), and (c), approxi- 
mately $3,G0O,OO0 would be assured from the State to towns and 
cities upon the basis of 1927 data. * ^n addition, as covered under 
(d), the report calls for $550,000, approximately three- fourths of 
1925 expenditures for elementary and high-school transportation to 
assure towns an equitable aid for the element of transportation, a 
very vital factor in the equalization of educational opportunity, 
especially in the small towns. The total assured from the State 
under this complete plan, on the basis of 1925 data and provided all 
eligible towns qualify for the full grant, is approximately $4,150,000. 

The proposal as set forth in the report represents a coordination 
of fiscal and educational conditions, based upon fact and scientific 
procedure with tht aim of developing a simple and comprehensive 
plan for the support of public education. It starts and ends with 
the assumption that the State must look with equal favor upon all 
children within its borders. It represents the concern of the State 
in the matter of school support to be the assurance of a reasonably 
satisfactory educational opportunity to all children regardless pf 
residence. The fundamental motive of the report is educational 
equity. 

Financial Aid to Rural Schools as PnovTpED in New York’s State 

Program ® 

I 

✓ 

The -first step taken in New York State for the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity by equalization of taxation was taken by the 
legislature at the 1925 session. The 1919 and the 1920 sessions of 
the legislature had increas^ the State apportiopments to public 
education by more than $20,000,000, but the distribution of this ad- 
ditional fund was made on the old plan of teacher quotas, each 
district receiving additional amounts in proportion to number of 
teachers employed without regard to ability to support schools.. The 
1925 session of the legislatugp added approximately $9,000,000 to the 
apportionments and p^-ovided that abqut $4,000,000 of this amount 
should be distributed by what is known as the equalization quota 
plan. The remaining $6j000,000^as distributed on the district and 

•Prepared by R«y P. Snyder, chief, rural education borenu, Neir York State depertment 
of education. 
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teacher quota basis, a large portion of the amount going to the small 
schools, since at that time it was believed that a graduated quota 
distribution to such schools was more equitable and satisfactory than 
- the equalization quota. 

The purpose of the 1925 legislature was to increase largely the 
apportionments to the rural sections which include all schools in all 
units having a population of fewer than 4,500. This purpose was 
very generally carried out although distribution of the equalization 
quota wefit only to ^hools employing five or more teachers. 

The distribution of funds by the equalization quota plan worked so 
satisfactorily that the second step was taken in 1927 when the legis- 
lature provided additional apportionments to be distribvtted to all 

• schools, the larger portion to be distributed by the equalization quota 
plan to those school tax units within which were employed five or 
more teachers. By this plan approximately $18,000,000 was added 
to the $tate apportionments the first year with provision for an 
additional $6,000,000 to be added each year for three succeeding 
years and to continue at the maximum amount thereafter. 

There are two fundamental factors in determining the equalization 
quota that a district shall receive: (a) Full valuation of district, and 
[h) average daily attendance of pupils in the district. 

The amount of the equalization (juota increases as the pupil at- 
tendance increases and the valuation decreases. ^ details of the 

* apportionment are rather complicated and can not be well explained, 
but the general principle of recognition of school burden and tax 
ability is easily understood. For the actual working out of thfe 
formula a teacher factor is used, 27 grade pupils (average daily 
attendance) being a teacher factor. 

Although generous apportionments had been made by the acts of 
1925 and 1927 to the districts in which were employed fewer than 
five teachers, the third step in the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity through tax equalization will be taken by the 1929 legislature. 

Under the proposed plan all 2, 3, and 4 teacher districts 
will receive an' equalization quota if their valuation and a^^age 
daily attendance will give them such a quota. No such distBj^Pvill 
receive a smaller apportionment than is now paid unde^he old 
plan. 

Each 1-teacher district will receive in State aid the diflference be- 
tween a 4-mill tax on full valuation and the amount expended for 
support and maintenance of the school in the district up to $1,300 
for the first year, $1,400 for the second year, and $1,600 for the third 
year and thereafter. Each 1-teacher district will receive not less 
than it is now receiving under the old plan of apportionment. This 
'is an entirely new proposal for small districts and it is believed 
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that it is more equitable than the' equalization quota plan for such 
districts, since in many of them the average daily attendance is small. 
It is estimated that this new legislation will add about four or five 
million dollars more in State apportionments to schools- 

\ 

CENTRAL RURAL SCHOOLS 

THe 1923 session of the legislature amended what is known as the 
central school act to add liberally to apportionments for central dis- 
tricts. By the central distritt hhv an optional plan is provided for 
the establishment of larger tax and administration units. Encour- 
ageme»t was thus givw to the eslablislmient of these units by the 
192!f legislature and as a result more than 30 such districts have been 
established siwee sprijig of that year. 

The central district law as amended provides that a central dis- 
trict, when formed, shall be entitled to all the aid to which the 
separate districts ai-c entitled, and in addition thereto to a building 
quota equal to 23 per cent of the cost of any new buildings or remodel- 
ing old buildings and to a transportation tiuotii equal to one-half 
the cost of transportation carried on within the district. 

• When all plans are in full operation the total State apportionments 
to education in New York State will approximate $100,000,000. 

A PARTIAh LIST OF IMPORTANT STUDIES ISSUED OR PUBLISHED 
DURING THE BIENNIUM OF INTEREST TO RURAL EDUCATION 

STAITi SCHOOL FI .NANCE 

Measurement uf the need for transiiortliig pupils. Burns, Robert L. New 
York, Teachers College, Coluniblii University, 1027. 

The cost of living of teuchers in New York State. Harry, David P., jr. 
^ New York, Tenehor.s t'ollege, Culuinbla Univer.slt.v, 1929. 

Distribution of trained teachers among rural elementary schools. Carr, 
J. W. New York, Ten cliers College, rolumbin Unive rsity. 1927. 

State support for public scliools. Mort, Paul R. New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 192C. 

Financial supiKirt of education In Arkunsas. Hill, A, B. Little Rock, Ark., 
State department of education. ^ 

f Financing eelucation in Connecticut. Simpson, A. D. State of Connecticut, 

^ 1027. 

Improvement of the Kansas plan of financial support for Common schools. 
Mort, Paul R. Report of the School Code Commission, Supplement to Vol. II, 
1028. 

~^A plan for providing equality of educational opportunity In Nebraska. 
Mort, Paul R, Nebraska State Teachers Association. Research Bulletin, No. 
3. 1928. 

A study of the equalisation of cilucatlonal o^pportunitles in Kentucky. Adams, 

, J. E. Bulletin of the University of Kentucky. September, 1028, 

% - 
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Financing of education In West Virginia. Cavlns, L. V. State depai^tmcnt 
of education, Charleston, West I'n., 1920; and Survey of eilucatlon In West Vir- 
ginia Organization, administration and finance. State board of etlucatlon, 1S>28. 

The equalization of educational opportuniy- In Wisconsin, Callahan, John C. 
Madison, Wls., department of education.. 
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Althaus, Carl B, The distribution of the tax burden In township ami com- 
munity high schools of Illinois. Chicago, Illinois Agricultural Association, 608 
South Denrhorn Street, 1927. 98 p. 

Ferrlss, Emery N. Secondary I'ducation In country and village. New York, 
D. Appleton & Co.. 1927. xlx, 401 p. , ^ 

Gaumnitz, Walter II. Comparative status of secondary education In rural 
and urban communities. WaHhington, Govcnuncnt Printing Office, 1928. 14 

p. (U. S. Bureau of Education. Ilural School Leaflet No. 44.) 

■ Koos, Leonard V. Tlie secondary school organization — the rural high kcIiooI. 
In hi8 The American secondary school. Boston, Gian & Co., 1927. p. 270-200. 
Bibliography: p. 297-298. 

Kraybiil, D. B. The prohiem of admitting rui^l pupils to high school. State 
College. Pennsylvania, School of Agriculture, Department of Bural Education, 
December. 1927. (Bulletin. Ue.search Serii*s, vol. 4, no. 1.) 

Smart, Thomas J. A proposed larger school unit for an area In northeastern 
Kansas. Lawrence, Kniis., University of Kansas, 1027. 117 p. (Bulletin of 
ICilucntlon, vol. xxviii, no. 1.1, July, 1027.) 

Smith, E. T. Training teachers for small liigl% sch»x)ls. Steveus Point, Wls., 
Central State Tenftn‘rs College. 1928. (Bulletin. Series 2, No. 90.) 

Whitney. Frederick L. Illgh-scliool opportunities In Colonido. Greele.v, 
Colo., State Teachers College, Department of Edvieatlonol Research, 1927, 83 p. 


RURAL-SCHOOL SUrPERVISION 

Bulletin of Information relating to the helping teacher supervision In New 
Jersey. Trenton. N. J.. State department of public Instructlpn, 

A study of the prol)lem of clns.sroom supervision conducted by a committee 
of union 8Ui)crlnten(lents of schools, with, nnd under the direction of, the Mas- 
sachUM'tts State Department of Edmnitiou. Boston, Mnss., Massachusetts State 
Department of Education. 

A 2-yonr eip<Tlinent In Ascension anil Assumption Parishes. La., to establish 
the value of classroom supervision. Abstract In mimeographed form., Qalon 
Rouge, I<a., State department of education. 

Value of supervision In rural schools of Oakland County. Lansing, Mich., 
Michigan Education Association. Bulletin No. 7. 

More efficient supen lslon of our rural schools an economic necessity. Raleigh, 
N. O., North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction. Bulletin. 

Educational achievement. VoL II of the Survey of education In West Vir- 
ginia. Charleston, W. Va., West Virginia State Board of Education. 

Tlie problem of the State In providing nld for rnral suiiervlslon. Baldwin. 
Educational administration and supervision, Heptember, 1927. 

Supervisory activities in Maryland. Baltimore, Md., Maryland State depart- 
ment of education. Balletlo. ' 'i 
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Report of regional conferences of district superintendents. Albany, N. Y. 
New York State dei)artment of education. Bulletin, ' " ' 

Some essential vlewp<‘dntH in sui)ervlHion. United States Bureau of Educa- 
tlon. Hulletini 1920. No. 3. 

A survey of observably, Improvable factors which evidence skill In teaching. 
Bamberger. Elementary .School Journal, November, 1927. 

Why teachers fall. Morrison. Journal of Educntlonal’Research, September, 


A comparative study of ratings of teachers In training and teachers In 
Kcrvice. Hiimrln. Elementary School Journal, September, 1027, 

Status and training of critic teachers. West. Educational Admiulstratldn 
and Supervision. November. 1927. 

A study of the prc.fessimml activities of the elementary-8ch(»ol principal. 
Klopp. Elementary School Journal. September, 1927. 

Activities of rural-school KuiH.Tvlsors. Kibbc. Elemeiitury School Journal 
January, 1928. ’ 

29^“"*'*' '' The Journal of Educational Method, June. 

Factors that characterize suiKU-ior teachers, 
nal, August, 1928. 


.mericiAi 


Americira School Board Jour- 


TJACIlEK- ntAlNINU PltOHLEM.S 

^ Supply and domaml in tenehor training. Bnckinghnfn, It. R. ColumbuR 
Ohio, 1929. Ohio state University Studle.s, vol. 2. no. 15. Bureau of Kduca- 
, tion^l itescarch IMonograph.s, No. 4. 

Factor.^ afrectlng di-st-lbutlon of training teachers among white elementary 
schoolK of North Carolina. Carr. J. W. New York (’ity. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1927. (Contril)utions to Education No. 209.) 

Status and work of training suiicrviRors (the critic teacher). Garrison, 
Noble Loe. New York City. Teachers. College, Columbia University, 1927 
I Contributions to Education No. 280.) 

Specific prep^ntlon of tenchers In North Carol Inn ns revealed by transcripts 
presented In application for various types of teachers certificates. Noble, , 
M. C. S. Raleigh, N. C.. State department of public Instruction, 1028. 

A study of teoeljcr training In Vermont. Steele, R. M. New York City, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1920, (Contributions to Education' 
No. 243.) _ ’ 

The 8i)ecial work and Mie offle-e of a State director ..f teacher training. Yuell, 
Gladstone H. Ciucluuutl, (Hilo, University of Cincinnati, June, 1927. 


CURHICULCM EXPERIMENTATION 

Pour years In a couhl,n- school. Bunn and Everett. New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia UnlversTty, 192». 

Twenty-sixth yearbook. National Society for the Study of Education, Bloom- 
ington, 111., Publlc^hool Publishing Co. 

Modern educational tboorleH, Bode. New Yitrk, Macmillan, 1927. 

Curriculum making In an ehmienlary school. Lincoln olementaay school 
staff. Boston. Ginn & Co.t 1027. 

The child-centered school. Rugg and Shumaker. Yonkera. N. Y.. World 
Book Co., 102a 
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SCHOOL LIBRi\KY STUDIES 

- A library In reach of nil. Arknn.^jas State Department of Educntion. 

School library service in Calaveras and Tuolounie Counties (Calif.). West- 
era Journal of Education. 

Sch(H)l Library Yearbook No. 2. American Library Association, Educational 
Committee. 

State direction of library service for rural schools. CnitcHl States Bureau 
of Etjucntlon. 

State participation In public-school llbrar.v service. Frank Herman Koos. 
New York, Teachers College. Columbia ITiiversity. 

Surveys of school library conditions in two counties In Michigan, Michigan 
State Library. 
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GROWTH IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 

During the period 1918 to 1926 the total population of the United 
States increased stjmewhat less than 15,0O0,U0O‘ not quite a 14 per 
cent growth, according to estimates of the B^ireau of the Census. 
During this same time the number ol high schools increased 5,400, a 
33 per cent increase. The teaching force in these schools practically 
doubled. The number of pupils, too, came within a hundi'ed thou- 
^a^ of doubling during the 8-year period. Costs increased more 
than 300 per cent. These situations are reported in Table 1. 


Table 1. — Public high-school inorraacn, J918-192G 


i 

1018 

1022 

1034 

1036 

Number of schools. 

Number of teachers.. J , 

Number of uunils. 

Cost 

in. .'100 

K4.988 

1,0.13,821 

$162,875,761 

‘ 18,000 
129, 6.17 
2,873,000 
$417, 207, 222 

10, 442 
144, 230 
3, 389, 878 
$580, 180,600 

21,700 
100,538 
3, 757, 466 
$607,011,735 



' Estimated. 


At the present time more than one-half of our population of ages 
15-18, inclusive, is actually enrolled in secondary schools. In 1918. 
the percentage was 28.29; in 1920,^7.80; in 1922, 41.74; in 1924, 
18.35; and in 1926, .53.12. The corresponding percentages for en- 
rollments in public high schools range from 25.6 in 1918 to 48.2 in 
1926. 

^ THE REORGANIZATION MOVEMENT 

Attending the unprecedented expansion in secondary education is 
the widespread movement for reorganization. Before the war the 
4-year high-school course was practically universal; organization on 
any other basis was relatively rare. Now w^ have junior high 
schools, senior high schools, junior-senior high schools, 6 and 6 year 
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high schools, and junior colleges with many varieties within each of 
these classes. 

In 1924, 2,549 high schools, exclusive of junior colleges, reported 
that they had deviated from the regular 4-year organization. In 
1926, the Bureau of Education had a record of 3,637 reorganized 
schools, a 42 per cent increase during the two years,* 

Enrollment is an even more revealing measure of the extent to 
which the reorganization movement has taken hold of secondary 
education. The total enrollment in reorganized high schools in 1921 
was 885,411; in 1926 it was 1,539,021, a 73 jier cent increase. 

The fact that the percentage of increase is much larger in enroll- 
ment than in the number of schools argues that reorganization is 
taking place more frequently in large than in small high schools. 
This fact is emphasized in the following paragraph, quoted from a 
study completed by a special commitfee of the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education and published by the Bureau 
of Education : ® 

ifTS seen from the totals for each population group that 10.9 per cent of 
the schools Involved occur in places of 100,000 or more population ; 0.6 per cent 
occur in population centers of 30,000 to 400,000 ; 29.4 per cent occur in popula- 
tion centers of 2,600 to 30,000 ; 60.1 per cent occur in all urban centers com- 
bined; and 49.9 per cent occur In population centers of less than 2,500, or rural 
territory. Approximately 80 per cent of all high schitols occur in rural terri- 
tory, compared with 49.9 per cent fob schools of the junlor-.senlor type. It Is 
obvious, therefore, that the Junior high school occurs in urban territory in a 
higher comparative frequency than In rural territory. 

It should not be concluded that reorganization is confined to or 
especially prevalent in any special section of th^ United States. 
The States in which the largest nuiqber of schools have been reor- 
ganized are, in order, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, with Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts tied for fourth place. The States in which the 
ratio of reorganized to total high schobls is highest are, in order, 
Alafema, Massachusetts, Vermont, Utah, New Hampshire, Michigan, 
Colorado, West Virginia, Arizona, Florida, Wyoming, and Califor- 
nia, In all of these States more than one-third of the schools have 
been reorganized. 

Among the different types of reorganized schools the junior-senior 
organization is of greatest frequency. The number of segregate<l 
■ junior and senior schools and of undivided schools is, however, in- 
..cpeasing at a much more rapid rate. The plan of having junior and 

^ A aUsht diacrcpancy.wlU be noted between theoe figntea and those given In Bnlletln of 
' tto Bureau of Education, 1027, No. 83. Statlatica of Public High Schools, 1025-26. 
liils variation rcaulta from the fact that not all reports bod been received at the time 
the tables of Bulletin No. 33 were compiled. 

. > Balletin of the U. S. Bureau of EdacaUoa, 1928, No. 28, The Rural Jonio% HJgh School. 
Dr. B. N. Ferriaa, of Cornell Untveralty, was cbolman of the committee making the study. 
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• semor schools together is plaiiily giving way to segregation of these • 
units or, in the smaller school systems, to consolidation into a single 
five or six year unit. - 

The 3 -year unit is decidedly in the ascendancy. This is true 
of the segregated junior high school, the segregated senior high 
school, and the 3-3 i)lan of junior-senior high school; in all of these 
situations the 3-ycar unit outnumbers the total of all other classes 

approximately 3 to L Tlirec-fourths of the undivided schools 
are of the G-yeaiatype. 

The \ariety in types of reorganized schools is extraordinaxy but 
not surprising when one considers that the movement lias been rapid 
unorganized, and widiout attempt at standardization nationally or 
regionally. In promoting reorganization, it is true, many of the 
States have announced uniform State plans; these have, however, 
usually been quite flexible— for guidance rather than for conformity 
to any one pattern. School systems desiring to organize on some 
basis other than the 7-4 or &-4 plan have thus generally been allowed 
freedom in experimentation. This attitude may serve to explain 
the situation shown in Table 2, where 28 different types of reorgani- 
zation are listed, a.slde from a number of unclassified schools. 

The Biennial Survey of Education, 1924-1926, carried a similar 
table.=* Comparison of that table with Table 2, which follows, justi- 
fies the following generalizations regarding changes during the 2-year 
interval : 

1. In seven States the reorganization movement Appears to 'be 
practically at a standstill. In some of these States reorganization 
wag well advanced in 1924. 

, 2. Two States, Maine and Oklahoma, show an*appreciable decrease 
in the number of reorganized schools after 1924. 

8. Fifteen States sliow a marked increase in the number of high 
sch(X)ls deviating from tfie regular 4-year type of organization. In 
eight States, namely, Alabama, Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas, the number of 
reorganized schools has increased from 100 to 800 per cent during the 
2-year period. 

4. The principal increases have been in the segregated senior, the 
junior, and the five or six year undivided high schools. 
While statistical data for the Nation more recent than 1926 are 
not available, the following statements, based upon reports submitted 
by State departments and city school systems, are indicative -of 
trend.s in the reorganization movement since 1926: 

1. T.bh D .r ciL-v. t™.* i» De,.iop,,^r,r . 
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Nearly 15 per cent of tho school systems located in cities of 2,500 
population or more introduced junior hi<rh schools for the first time 
during the past two years; slightly more than 20 per cent of tho 
cities had introduced junior high scliool organization previous to 
1926. Alabama is looking forward to issuing a list of approved 
junior high schools. Connecticut reports 6 reorganizations during 
the biennium. Ehode Island reports 10 new junior high schools; 
Providence plans to open 1 new additional junior high school an- * 
nually for several years to come. Kansas added 15 new junior high 
schools to the State approved list in 1928. Kentucky and Ohio 
report the establishment of many new jiinitir high ^hools in cities 
and of 6-year high schools in villages. Louisville is establishing its 
school system on the 6-3-3 basis. More than one-half of the high- 
school pupils in Pennsylvania are enrolled in reorganized schools; the 
city of Philadelphia passed the half way mark in February, 1928. 
Practically all pupils of grades 7, 8, and 9 in Denver are now in 
junior high schools. Wyoming offers special State aid to those reor- 
ganized schools in which junior high school teachers hold educational 
quaUfications equivalent to those of teachers in the senior high school. 
In New York State the rapidly increasing interest in junior high 
school organization has been one of the outstanding developments 
during the past two years. 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

public junior college is a unit of secondary education which 
is relBiving increased attention. L. V. Koos reported in 1^22 the 
existence of 207 junior colleges in the United States; 40 of these were 
parts of local public-school systems.'* In 1927 these figures were 
brought down to date showing operation at that time of 325 junior 
colleges, 105 of which were classified as public.® Enrollmei^ts showed 
an even more convincing increase of 121 per cent during the 6-year 
period, with the increase reaching 217 per cent in the public junior 
colleges. F. L. Whitney® in 1928 found 382 junior colleges operat- 
ing with an enrollment of 44,372 students. Directory material ten- 
tatively prepartid in the fall of 1928 by tho American Association of 
Junior Colleges listed 408 junior colleges, with an enrollment of 
60,529 students. 

In addition to marked development in California tho public junior 
college has been developed especially in the Mississippi Valley from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. California leads with 30 public 


*Koob. L V, The Junior College. Education Serlea, N(>. 5, 1024. University of Min* 
newta, Minneapolis. 

'Koos, L, V. Recent Growth of the Junior Collesc. School Review, April, 1028. 
'Whitney, F. L. The Junior College In America. Colorado State Teacliers College, 
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junior colleges and Iowa is second ^ith 20. According to the latest 
lists there were 38 junior colleges accredited by the North Central 
Association and 13 by the Southern Association. Both of theSfc as- 
sociations maintain special committees for the study of junior colle-ro 
developient. Iowa, Kansas, New Hampshire,' Oklahoma, and 
A\yoming have, within the past two years, established standards for 
accrediting junior colleges. Foster ^ secured data in 1927 indicatin*^ 
thaMfficial recognition was given to junior colleges in 20 States! 

11 ney lists 24 States in 1928. In some cases, such recognition was 
given by the State university; in others by the State board or the 
State department of education; in still others by the State college 
association. Standards had been prepared in some States; in others, 
the standards of regional and oth^' accrediting agencies had been 
accepted. 

The junior college as ordinarily organized is an independent 2- 
year unit to which pupils are admitted upon graduation from high 
school, A plan by which the two years of junior college would < 
be combined with the last two years of high school has Wn advo- 
authorities such as K<t>s, • Proctor, and Eby In April, 
1928 the schoo board of Pasadena, Calif., definitely adopted the 
M plan. Johnstown, Pa., and Hillsboro, Tex,, ai^ other school 
systems m which the junior high school is a 4-year unit with an- 
other 4-year unit of senior-high-school-junior-college grade more 
or less clearly defined. Principals Ewing and Harbeson and Super- 
intendent Sexson of Pasadena have discussed the advantages of the 
G-4-4 plan in recent articles.® 

Opinion appears to be crystallizing in favor of two general types 
of curnciilums, one preparatory to further college work, the other 
terminal with the end of the junior college. The terminal courses, 
too, are frequently of two kinds, those designed for students who 
desire some specific type of vocational training, and those in- 
tended for students whose plans for entrance upon a vocation are 
not so definitely matured. 

Recent outstanding additions to the educational literature on the ' 
junior college are ; An incisive study by Eells, indicating that junior- 
college graduates did better work in the last two years at Stanford 

n Movement. IndUna 

I nlreralty, Bureau of Coo|X'rnlive Resonrch, 1027 * 

19*28.*“ Colorado State Teacher. CoBege. 
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Univeraty than did students who attended the university four 
years;*® a group of papers given before a conference on the. junior 
college in California;** bulletins on the junior-college movements in 
Louisiana,** in Iowa,*®, and in California; ** reports by Whitney on 
changes in junior-college purposes and curriculums ; and books by 
Bennett,*® Proctor,** and Whitney.*® 

THE CURRICULUM 

The interest displayed in the curriculum during the past 35 years, 
and especially during the past decade, is resulting in significant 
changes in public schools. Monroe and Herriott*® indicate that 
the principal developments in curriculum making since issuance of 
the Report of the C^imittee of Ten have been the following: Em- 
phasis upon objectives with attendant clarification and extension of 
the purpo.ses which are aimed atin our secondary schools ; some elimi- 
nation and a great deal of addition to subject offerings, together with 
^ grouping of subjects into curriciilums; marked changes in content of 
subjects, especially on the junior high school level ; adaptations to 
meet individual differences in interests, tastes, capacities, and prob- 
able futures of pupils. 

Criticism of the curriculum from both within and without the 
school is frequent.*® Much of this criticism must, however, be inter- 
preted rather as lack of satisfaction with present status than as disap- 
pointment over the progress which has been made. In “the old red 
schoolhouse ” much of the English training consisted in learning to * 
spell unusual and unused words, reading a few classics, studying 
formal grammar, and memorizing rules of rhetoric; civics courses 
" were brief and placed almost exclusive emphasis upon organization 
of government; physiology concerned itself with structure, botany 
with classification, and zoology with pickled specimens. These ghosts 

"Eolld, W. C. Unlvprulty Rpoords of Sfudrnts from .Tunlor Colleges. California Quar- 
terly of Becondnry Ediirntlon, .Tune. U>2.S. ' 

California Quarterly of Seonndnry Ediicnflon, Ocfoher, 1928. ^ 

Foote, John M. The Junior College Movement in Loulalana. State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, 1()28. 

Bamuclson, Agnes, Public Junior CollrgcB. State of lown, Dca Moines, 1928. 

** Cooper, Vyuilom, John, and others. The Junior Collcpo In California. California State 
Dei>ortnient of Edumtion, Saemmento, 1028. 

’•North Central Association Quarterly. Issues for Rrpfcmher and December, 1928. 

’•Bennett, Q. V. 'Vocational Education of Junior College Grade. Warwick A York, 
1928. 

’’Proctor, William M. The Junior College, Its Orgnnlxntlon and Administration. Stan- 
ford Unirerslty Press, 1027. 

“ Whitney, F. L. The Junior College In America. Colorado State Teachers College, 
1928 : 

’•Monroe^ Walter B., and Harriott, M. E. BeconstnicUoa of the Secondary Sdiool Cnr- 
rfculnm; Its Meaning and Trends. University of Illinois Bulletin, Urbana, June 19, 1928. 

■See, for Instance, William 8. Learned's The Quality of the Educational Process In the 
United States and In Europe. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
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of a bygone day appear paler than ever before, if one places them in 
juxtaposition "witli modern ^luglish courses stressing oral and written 
composition, extensive reading, and scientifically selected spelling 
words; or with present-day civics courses emphasizing functional 
treatment of problems; or with up-to-date programs of health educa-' 
tion. The curriculum was theoretical and is now practical, was 
^rmal and is now functional, was rigid and is now flexible, was nar- ' 
row and is now broad. No one will contend that all curriculum ideals 

hav 0 been achieved. But we have come a long way ; and the trail still 
leads upward. 

During the period under consideration a total of 64 revised or 
newly developed State courses of study in one or more high-school • 
subjects reached the Bureau of Education from 29 States. Four 
States published general revisions of all high-school courses and four 
others were engaged in. such revision on July 1, 1928. 

A sampling of school systems reporting to the bureau for 1926- ^ 

1928 showed that 63 per cent had programs for revision of the hi"h- 
s^ool curriculum completed or in progress. In cities of more than 

100.000 population the percentage reached 86, and in cities below 

10.000 It dropped to 54; one explanation for the lower percentage in 
smaller cities may be that these school systems relied more generally 
upon State courses of study than did those in larger centers. One- 
third of the cities had programs of revision in progress at the close 
of the biennium; one-fifth reported completion of revision of courses 
of study for junior high school or senior high schodl or both; one- - 
twelfth were committed to the policy of constant revision. 

Consideration of the secondary-school curriculum by national and 
regional associations has been especially pronounced. The commis- 
sion on the curriculum of the Department of Superintendence brought 
to a close its five years of work with two yearbooks dealmg with the 
curriculum in secondary education. The National Society for the 
Study of Education issued its twenty-sixth yearbook on foundations 
and techniq^w of curriculum building. The Virginia Committee for 
Research in ^condary Education gave its 1928 meeting to considera* 
tion of curriculum construction. The commission on unit courses 
and curricula of the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools presented elaborate reports to that association at the • 
annual meetings of 1927 and 1928. 

No one of these organizations attempts to set up a national curricu- 
lum or to develop courses of study which can be transferred bodily 
into the schools. The Department of Superintendence, in its fifth • 
(1927) yearbook,^ gives one part of the report to discussions of the 
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• place of tlie junior high school in the American program of education ; 
by far the larger portion of the yearbook deals with research studies 
conducted in the various subjects of the junior high school curricu- - 
lura. In the sixth (1^8)' yearbook of the Department of Superin- , 
• tendence*® discussion and data are presented on problems, principles, 
and practices relating to the liigh school; as with the fifth yearbook, 
a considerable section is devoted to abstracts of research studies in 
the several subjects. Tlio twenty-sixtli (1927) yearbook of tlie 
National Society "for tlio Study of Education deals with the curricu- 
lum in a fundamental way; there is thus included much material 
equally significant for all levels of educational work. One chapter of 
• the foregoing is a.ssigned to current practices in curriculum making in 
public high schools, and in other chapters description %^ffered of cur- 
riculum construction in a number of particular cities and schools. The 
Virginia Committee for Research in Secondary Education studied 
principles, trends, and techniques with special emphasis upon mathe- 
matics and social studies. The commission on unit courses and cur- 
ricula-of the North Central Association presented reports*® of 16 
subject committees during the past two years. The reports set up 
qualitative standards in the various sA>jects. The problem of fivw 
miicAf i. e., quantitative standards, is not considered unimportant but 
must, in the opinion of the commission, for its solution await answer 
to the question of w/iai kind^ i. e., qualitative standards. 

Most of tho curriculum studies of^e biennium are classifiable aa 
belonging to one or more of the fol^lowing types: (1) Discussions of 
fundamental principles underlying the curriculum; (2) investiga- 
tions on subject content and methods of teaching; and ’'(3) studies in . 
the administration and organization of the curriculum. 

Ample illustration of the first type of study is offered in the com- 
mittee reports referred to in earlier paragraphs. The second type 
of study is usually initiated by an individual, sometimes by a school 
system; it is often experimental, frequently statistica,! without con- 
trolled experimentation. Studios in the administration of the cur- 
riculum are commonly statistical investigations of practice and are 
likely to be found as parts of studies of the first two types mentioned. 

A significant group of studies in the administration of the cur- 
riculum has recently been focused upon subject eliminations and 
additions viewed from an historical standpoint and upon subject 
requirements, elections, and enrollments as practiced at the present 
time. 

"Department of Snperlntenrlonce, Sixth Yearbook, The Develoianciit of the High- 
School Curriculum. National Education Aaaodation, 1028. 

■ The Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of EducaUon. Tht 
Foundationa and Technique of Curriculum Making. Public-School Publlsl^g Co., 1020. 

"Unlvanlty of Virginia Record Bxtenalon Serlqp, Vol. XIII, No. 8, 102lk 

■North Central Asaoclatlon Quarterly, March, 1027, and March, 1928. W 
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Joseph Roemer found for 844 secondary schools of the Southern 
Association that in five years subjects had been added 1,612 times 
and dropped 606 times, a ratio of 2.7 to 1. Eighty-three subjects 
■were involved in these changes. 

Georpe S. Counts found a toti^ of 471 subject changes intro- 
duced into senior high schools of 90 cities over a period of five years. 
Of these changes 341 were in the nature of additions while only 130 
were eliminations, a ratio of 2.6 to 1. Ninety-two subjects were in- 
volved in these changes. In. the junior high school the changes were 
not so numerous^ but the ratio of subjects addedvto ^lose abaiidonecU 
was 4.6 to 1. Doctor Counts comments as follows on the tendency 
to make additions to the curriculum: ^ 

IMiIlo this practice hii.<5 resulted In a much-needed enrichment of the narrow 
program of l»iiigua;:e and niathemutlcs. It con not be pursued Indefinitely 
Alrcndy the w-cundary-scho..! curriculum exhibits weiiknesses which may 
traced to this con.stant addition of new materials of instruction. It is too often 
u mere oggreKutlou of subjects, aM unintegrated program of unrelated nctlvities. 

The two years under consideration have witnessed a definite trend 
toward inquiry into subject i-equiromcnts, subject elections, and sub- 
ject enrollments. It is apparent tlia't data of this type indicate, mo^e 
definitely than eliminations and additions of the past or offerings of 

the present, the emphasis and effort given to the various subjects in 
secondary schools. 

Subject requirements: for high-school graduation as placed by 
States are reported fop-the year 1925 in Table 15 of the sixth year- 
book of the dtparhnent of superintendence. Similar data for 154 
cities are included in Table 9. In Table 25 are given the facts on 
required and elective subjects in community high schools of Illinois 
An investigation conducted by the Bureau of Education inquired 
into the requirements for graduation placed by State authorities, by 
city school systems, and by individual schools during the school year 
1927-28. ^ 

These studies of graduation requirements agree in showing English 
as the subject leading both in frequency of requirement and in-amount 
required of the subject. Social studies follow English closely. 
Laboratory science and mathematics run a, close race, mathematics 
being probably slightly in the lead. Physical education takes fifth 
place. Few pupils are required to take foreign language or any 
specified group of vocational subjects. The investigation by the 
Bureau of Education discloses : 

No.'l0. Secondary SchoolB of thP Southern 
of Educa^on'!^'^'^ ^ Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 

OreduaUM" Bducatlon, ifcs. No. 21, Rrquiremonta for Hlgh-School 

115044*— 80 ^11 
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If the central tendencies are accepted as typical, the hlgh-schunl pupiiypresents 
for graduation semester credits of constants and In addition wmpletlon of a 
definite cnrrlcnlum, or one major and two minors aside from English, or both. 
Free election Is thus limited to one-fourth or less of the pupil's work. 

The studies dealing with subject elections of individual students 
' are frequently limited to the graduates of one high school or to the 
entrance credits presented to one college or university. Illustra- 
tions. of such studies.are to be found in Chapter III of the sixtli 
yearbook of the Department of Superintendence. These studies offer 
a good indication of the relative imi)ortunco of the various subjects 
in any particular school for which data are gathered. If a consider- 
able number of schools were to cfmduct such surveys on cooperative 
and comparable bases, the findings would carry greater value since 
the requirements of one local situation would not then so definitely 
govern election by pupils. ' ’ * 

Probably the most accurate single nicasiirc of relative emphasis 
placed upon the various curriculum subjects is found in data regard- 
ing the number <rf pupils taking the several subjects. Investigations 
of this type were conducted by the Southern Association, the Modern 
Foreign Language Study, and the Bureau of Education. 

The Southern Association study*® reveals that enrollments for 1927 
range from 83.9 per cent of all pupils registered in English to 0.09 
per cent taking Greek. The departments of instruction named in 
descending order according to number-of registrants arc i English, 
mathematics, social studio's, natural science, commercial work, Latin, 
music, Spanish, home economics, French, manual training, art, agri- 
culture, German, and Greek. The original tables report pupil en- 
rollments in the various subjects, (or years of work), within each 
of the departments named. 

The Modern Foreign Language Study rcloa.sod in 1928 a very com- 
. jdete report, on enrollments' in foreign lan^ages.*® The committee, 
conducting the inquiry* secured positive information regarding for- 
eign-language enrollments in 83 per cent of the public secondary 
schools in 1925. Their findings were that slightly under 24 per. 
cent of the pupils were registered in Latin and slightly more than 
24 per cent in modern languages. The modern-language enrollments, 
stated in terms of percentftge.s of total enrollment, were: French, 13; 
Spanish, 1^ German, 1; Italian and other foreign ’languages, 
negligible. 

. During the school year 1927-28 the Bureau of Education asked 
public secondary schools of the nation to report enrollments by sub- 

* Balletln of tbe Bnreaa of Edocatlon, 1928, No. 16, Socondnry ScboolR of tbe Southern 
Asaoclatlon. 

■* Wheeler, Carleton A., and oUiera. ' Enrollment In the Foreign Languages in Becondary 
Schools and Colleges of the United States. New York, Tbe Macmillan Co., 1028. 
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jects. Returns from these reports are being tabulated ard will ap- 
penr in another section of tlie Biennial Survey of Education for 
192G-1928. At the time of writing incomplete tabulations have been 
made for nine States-namely, California, Iowa, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio, Texas, and Washington. 

In these States G09.89J jiupils were enrolled in the schools which 
have reported. The percentages wliich the enrollments in various 
subjects were of this total enrollment are indicated in Table 3. To 
show trends parallel percentages are given for subject enrollments 
in tlie same nine States in 1922, when the last previous tabulatidn of 
this kind was made by the Bureau of Education. The number of 
high-school subjects reported by these States in 1928 was 243. In 
order to make the items for 1928 and 1922 comparaiile in Table 3 it 
was necessary greatly to reduce this numbsr by grouping subjects. 

« 

Table -i.—rcrccntauea of ptipila ^n nine States cnrolhd in various highrschool 

subjects, 1U22 and 11)28 


Subject 


civics in- 


HriKlish 

American history 

KoreiRn history 

Other liistnry... 

(’ivies (communily 

cludeill 

Sociology I. 

Eienomics 

Other Social studios 

Physics.. 

('liernislry 

Oenornl science 

Physical geography . 

Botany . 

Zoology 

Biology 

Plij-siology V.'.V.V.W 

Hygiene luid sauiiationl’.'.'rr'' 

Other science 

A Igebia (b^i n iiiiig und HdVuijtwlK 

(leomctry (piano and solid) 

Ooneral malhenmtira 

Arltliiiietic (advanced and cotn- 

merulal) 

Other mathematics... I."'”' 

Latin .’... ' 

Prench 


Per- 
cent- 
age of 
total 
enroll- 
ment, 
1028 


9S. 01 
18.20 

28.07 
.33 

10.52 
‘ 3. 25 
5.31 
3.00 
0.83 
7.84 
18. 12 
1.36 
L 10 
.32 
11.41 
2.20 
6.60 
.00 
31. 24 
18.82 
0. 21 

0.00 

1.03 

18.07 
11.87 


Per- 
cent- 
age of 
total 
enroll- 
nionl, 
1022 


80.40 
15. .57 
32 03 
.57 

18.44 

2.T1 

5.48 

(*) 

9. 13 
7.00 
17.83 

3.80 

2.80 
l.tM 
7. 12 
.■>.20 
4. .54 

.24 
.30.00 
21. 05 
(') 

11.07 

1.03 

22.44 

15.70 


Subject 


epanisli. . 

Oerniun. . .l I'”!!" 

O tiler foreign langiiugus (drwk^ 
.Italian, Norse, Swedish, He- 
brew) 

Bookkeeping \ 

Bhorthand 

Tyjiewrjiing.. 

Comracreiid law 

Commercial geogiapiiy 

Penmanship 

Bpelling 

Ofllcc practice 

Business urgaiiizatioii.. II’”' 
Other commercial subjects...".’ 

Physical training . 

Agriculture I. 

JIume economics III”! 

Manual trainiug I" 

Mechanical druwiug 

Music^ I” 

Art and drawing 

Normal traifdng "H’ll” 

I’uhlic siioakiDg 

prhiting/;.........:”’.;”"”"; 

BubJecU not listed above.. 

/ 


Per- 
cent- 
age of 
total 
enroll- 
ment, 
1028 


' Not reported. 


13. 16 
1.67 


.29 
laei 
8 60 
16. 19 
3.36 
514 
1.28 
.30 
1.66 
3.26 
1.59 

17.11 
3. 17 

20. 32 
12.68 
8 39 

26. .53 

10.11 

.04 

2.32 
1.14 
.23 


Per- 
cent- 
age of 
total 
enroll- 
ment, 
1022 


15 . 16 

.66 


.24 

14.27 
0.18 
13.86 
1.25 
1.92 
2.02 
.72 
.28 
.03 
.32 
6.30 
4.56 
14.00 
12.67 
3. 12 
25.40 
12.66 
1.04 
1. 32 
.22 


Emphasis, as measured by pupil enrollment in the various major 
departments, is in the following j^rder: English, social studies, 
mathematics, science, commercial subjects, and foreign languages! 
In 1922 the order was: English, sCkiial studies, mathematics, science, 
foreign, languages, and commercial subjects. The most pronounced 
increase jn enrollment has taken place in English and in commercial 
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work; social studies and science enrollrAents ha^ remained relatively 
stationary; mathematics and foreign languages have lost. 

Among individual subjects it js apparent that American history is 
gaining at the expense of foreign history; general mathematics is 
making inroads into enrollments jn algebra and geometry; biology, 
sanitation, and hygiene show material increases; physics is losing; 
physiography and physiology are receding in iniportamr|"dj«<4Uiy 
and zoology have almost disappeared as separate subjects; nil th^ 
foreign languages most frequently taught have dropped in number/ 
of pujfils registered; in commercial work bookkeeping has lost while 
typewriting, commercial law, commercial geography, office practice, 
and business organization register increasing numbers of pupils; 
home-economics enrollments show a substantial increase; mechanical 
drawing is becoming important in the number of pupils enrolled; 
physical education has had more convincing growth in enrollment 
than any other major individual subject. 

There has been displayed during the two years covered Isy this 
report unprecedented activity in study, construction, and revision 
of the secondary-school curriculum. Much remains to be done. In 
fact, one of the important principles which has more and more clearly^ 
emerged with the unhdding of the movement is that currichlum 
study is never done. Society demands of the curriculum maker that 
he be continually on the alert, adapting old courses and ctevfeloping 
new ones to meet the needs of changing conditions. In that direc- 
tion lies progress. , - . 

• ARTICULATION BETWEEN EDUCATIONAL UNITS 

■ Another subject upon which attention ,is now focused by the educa- 
tional world is that of articulation between units in the educational 
system. Correlation'of work is no less important within units than 
between them. However, since correlation is more easily attained 
within units and since lack of correlatioi\ becomes most obvious 
when the pupil passes from one .unit to the next, the attack has 
generally been aimed at the places wheTe the traditional 4-year 
high school joined with the elementally school on the one hand and 
with the college on the other. With the expansion of secondary 
'education to include in the junior high school some of the grades 
formerly assigned to the elementary school and in the junior college 
the early college years, both of these affected areas have been drawn 
into secondary education, and the problem which formerly was 
passed from one unit to the other now becomes peculiarly germane 
to secondary education. 

Recent evidences of the interest fti articulation are to be foqpd in 
various quarters. The regional associations, always concerned with 
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relationships between high schools and colleges, are approaching the 
subject through investigations of college entrance requirements and 
of the success of high-school graduates in college. During the 
hiennium both the i'Torth Central and Southern Associations heard 
reports of committees on college entrance requirements. These two 
associations and the Association of the Middle States and Maryland 
have elaborate programs for follow-up studies of high-school 
graduates who enfer^olleges. The State Board of Education of 
New Hampshire gathered data for the school year 1927-28 regard- 
ing the success of high-school graduates after they entered college. 
The As8Dpiation of College Presidents and the State department of 
public instruction in the State of Pennsylvania, in collaboration with 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advanccincntr of Teaching, are 
conducting a study of the relations of secondary and Ingher educa- 
tion in that State. Two chapters of the sixth yearbook of the 
department of • superintendence dealt with interrelations of high , 
schools and colleges.®^ A most convincing indication is the action 
of the department of superintendence in assigning its entife year- 
bwks of 1929 and of 1931 to the subject of articulation. 

The junior Ijigh school, if it Mves up to its announced ideals, is a 
partial soluti^ to the problem.of articulation. Bridging the gap* 
between the elementary school and high school has been one of its 
avbwed purposes. ,How well it is achieving this object is one of the 
questions asked by both its opponents and supporters. A study by 
Powers indicates that pupils remain in school for a longer time and 
progress through school more rapidly under junior high school than un- 
der tlie traditional schoel organization. That this retention and im- 
proved promotion rate may not be altogether a gain is suggested by his 
findings that actual pupil achievement probably is not so great in the 
junior high school as in the parallel grades under the 8-4 plan ; this in 
turn may be ascril|||ible principally to lower ability of pupils in ft-3-3 
than in 8-4 systems in the particular schools that he studied. Fritz ■■ 
uncovered evidence that under the 0-^-3 plan the break ha<l merely been 
postponed one year, occurring between the ninth and tenth grades 
instead of, as formerly, between the eighth and ninth grades. It is 
obvious that the, junior high school holds the possibility of making 
the path of education easier by bridging the gap between units; it 
holds also the possibility of neural izing efforts at articulation by 
merely transferring the location of the gup or of actually impeding 


« Chi. 0 and 7. - 

■ Powers, J. Orln. The Junior High School; A Study of Instrucllonal Resalti In a 
Typlcaf CIty Syitem. Mlnneapolig, University of MlnuPHofii Prt*«g, 1027. 

"Frit*, Ralph A. An Etaluatlim of Two Sp<>rtal Purpoaci of Junior High School: 
Economy of Time and Bridging the Gap. rnlveralty of Iowa Studies in Rducatloo, Vol. 
IV, No. B. Iowa City, Novcmlier, 1027. 
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progress by substituting two gaps for the one which previously 
existed. * ' 

At the upper end of the secondary school period the youthful 
junior college faces a problem of articulation no less serious. In 
fact, the difficulties are probably more grave; for this new arrival 
inherits aged animosities and old misunderstandings which have in 
the past beset the relationships between high schools and colleges. 

' That the junior college has a real articulation problem to wrestle 
with is indicated in the findings of Koos?* that during the 
first two years of a standard college course students repeat approxi- 
mately four-fifths of\a year of work. How much of this duplication 
is useful and necessary is a matter still to be determined. 

'One of the outcomes of the recent discussion of articulation has 
• been revnved interest in the length of the period of training. The 
first imjDortant call for a shortening of the period of preparation 
was voiced by the late President Eliot 40 years ago. Baker of Colo- 
rado, Harper and Judd of Chicago, Ives of Louisiana, Cammack of 
Kansas City, and Stewart of Georgia are names associated with the 
effort to make possible graduation of students from high .school at a 
younger age. 

Tho junior high school has brought enrichment but not shortening 
of the course; the coming of the junior college has not been accom- 
panied with any reduction in the number of years which pupils arc 
expected to spend in school. It is not astonishing, therefore, that 
with the subject of articulation holding the stage proponents of a 
shorter period of schooling should liave injected this issue into the ' 
discussion. , 

The 7-4k elementary high-school system obtaining in a number of 
the Southern States has formed the basis for muhh of the argument 
. favoring reduction in the number of years of preparation. Existing, 
as the 7-4 plan does, in juxtaposition with the 8^ system, compari- 
sons are conveniently -made, and students of education, with an eye 
to economy of time, have naturally a.sked. Do the results- justify the ^ 
expenditure of money and time involved in retaining pupils more 
than H, years in elementary and secondary schools? Three investiga- 
tions conihicted during the past two years are referred to here as 
reflecting recent approaches to this questioni 

For the purpose of ascertaining how ex^sivc is the 11-year sys- 
tem, a letter was sent in March, 19^, from the Bureau of Education 
to the State departments of public instruction in all States where, 
according to reports on file, schools were operating on the 11-year 
pfcn.^The States were requested to report the total number of pupils, 



**Kooa, Leonard V. 
• i 1924. 
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»nd hi^ school grades, enroHed in public schools' 
organized on t^e U-ycar Plan and on the 12-year basis. With two 
exceptions the data submitted were for the school year 192&-27 The 

information secured is- as follows: 

' ' • . - * ^ 
Table 4.~DUtnbutUm by Sfdkt of pupils enrolled in IJ-pear and l2-year 

school systems • 


Pupa 

enrollment 
in ll-year 
systems 


W2, 907 

LouisiaDa.,^.. 4/YL4/y7 

AllSSOUri__ . 13. 

New Hampshire...’.'” 3^35 
North Carolina .*..^1” ‘ 782-602 


Pupa 
enroll- 
ment in 
12-j-ear 
systems 


4a 000 
None. 
HI.. Ml 
412; .SM 
74,248 
41,549 


PupU 

enrollment 
In ll-year 
systems 


471,701 

l,2iai27 

A 197, 250 


Pupn 
enroU- 
ment In 
1 2- year 
systems 


861,228 


The above table indicates that the U-year system is more wide- 
•spread than is generally realized. In the 10 States included, almost 
five times as many pupils are educated in ll-year as in 12-vear svs- 
terns. Two of the Stages have no schools organized on the 12-yTar 
plan, m four others considerably less than 10 per cent of the pupils 
are re^stered m 12-year systems. -Compared with enrollments for 
e _Nation ns a whole, it becomes evident that more than one-sixth 
of the public-school pupils of the United Stafes are attending schodls 
where only 11 years are required for completion of the oleLntary- 
liigh-school course. ^ 

The Southern Association continued, as a part of its study of 
freshman college grades, a comparison of grades of students coming 
from ll-year systems with those of students who graduated from 
12-year courses. The results showed that over a 6-year period nine- 
tenths of 1 per cent fewer fadurcs were registered by students com- 

mi ***'8«<1 against graduates 

of ll-year schools. The report*' states that “thar difference is too 
small to be of importance.” 

The commission on length of elementary education, C. H. Judd 
chairman, reported ^in 1927. An extensive ^udy of 7 and 8 year 
elementary systems had been conducted by thewCommission in Marv- 
land coimties, m a considerable number of city school systems of the 
United States, and m Ottawa an^ Toronto, Canada. The findings of 
ihe inve^igatioii were: That pupils in 7-year elementary systems 
completed school at an earlier age than in 8-year systems; that, while 
graduates of the 7-year .schools were suffi ciently well prepared to 

Of tjie aoBthcra ^ 

•Beport of the Commlegion on Length of Elementan KduMtlon . Puhii.had k, 
UnlwiltT of Chicago aa SupplemenUr; EducaUonnl Monograph Nb. 'a4, Novem^^ 1027. 
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enter high school, test results showed a slight superiority of pupils 

from 8-grade systems; that these differences tended to disappear 

when the records of pupils were followed into normal schools and 

colleges. The following interpretation of the findings is quoted 

from the report : 

\ 

The commission which prepared this report has been led by Its investlgatlona 
and discQSSloDs to the belief that a proper understanding; of the function of ‘the 
elementary school will result In a very general reduction of the time devoted 
to rudimentary subjects and will result also In an earlier opening of hlgb-school 
opportunities to all pupils. In other words. It is the belief of the commission 
that the evolution of the American e<lucatlonal system calls for a more general 
and a mure rapid advancement of pnpils into higher courses. 


It appears, therefore, that two principal tendencies are operative 
in the matter of length of the period of schooling. One of these 
would add twp years to the public-school course by providing, after 
high school, two years of training in junior college; the other would 
shorten the period of preparation by eliminating one or more years 
from the elementary-high-school course. 

The opposing views are probably not so far apart as may appear 
at first sight. The belief is not uncommon that by careful organiza- 
tion and by rigorous elimination of nonessen^als and duplications it 
may be possible to complete in 12 years all tire necessary content with 
which pupils are now required to spend 14 years. That this is a 
practicable plan for students of superior ability few will question; 
that it is possible of realization with the average student is the con- 
tention of many; that students of all levels of ability should be al- 
lowed to progress at their natural rate as individuals is an ideal 
often voiced. but infrequently realized. 


R)ESEARCH^ AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The amount of research .conducted in secondary education is very 
large. Walter S. Monroe •* lists 2,999 theses accepted during two 
years, 1925-1927, for master’s and doctor’s degrees in education. Of 
these, 836 are classified as dealing exclusively with secondary edu- 
cation. Of the 24 major subjects into which Doctor Monroe classifies 
education the only two for which larger numbers of studies are 
reported are educational psychology and a consolidated section given 
to special subjects of the curriculum. In a recent bulletin of the 
Bureau of Education** 103 of 1,478 research studies are classified 
under secondary education; here the studies in secondary education 

" Ibid., p. 188. 

■ TUIcb of Master's snd Doctor’s Theses In Education Accepted by Colleges and tTnlrer- 
•'ties Id the United States Between October 15, 1925, and October 15, 1927. College of 
Education, TTnlveralty of Illlnoia, Urbans. , 

■* BulleUn of tbe Bureau of Education, 1928, No. 22. Bibliography of ReaM^itodles In 
BdacaUop, 1025-27. > 
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outnumber all other classifications except a grouping under the gen- 
eral heading, “ Special subjects of the curriculunL.” 

Inquiry into the type of research which is carried on indicated that 
the majority of the studies relate to past and present pracMe in 
organization of schools, curriculum, grading of pupils, retardation 
and elimination, student activities, training and experience of teach-* 
ers, school costs, and the like. A considerable group of studies by 
candidates for degrees deals with early development and current con- 
ditions in State and local school systems. The reports of research 
bureaus in cities and States frequently give results of intelligence 
and achievement testing programs. 

Experimental work under conditions more or less closely controlled 
is receiving some attention. According to reports from 242 school 
systems the experiments most frequently concern adaptations Made 
to care for individual differences; teaching methods are next in 
frequency; size of class is third. A total of 42 experiments on 30 
different subjects were reported by the 242 school systems. Some 
of the experiments are so described as to suggest trial of a new de- 
vice or method rather than any organized attempt at measuring and 
comparing results of alternative procedures. 

The situation is that, with the exception of comp^i;atively few 
systems, the public schools have been so busily engaged with the 
daily problems of providing for the ever-increasing numbers of a 
heterogeneous pupil personnel that scientific investigations looking 
toward evolution of new approaclies and evaluation of old ones have 
been left to workers in experimental schools and in schools of educa- 
tion. Ex{>erimentation has thus for the most part been conducted 
by students in educational institutions. The experiments usually 
are of short duration, involve relatively few cases, and in their re- 
sults are not cooqparable with other experiments carried on in the 
same field. 

It appears that there is opjlWP^bnity here for educational leader- 
ship. Thousands of teachers and administrators throughout the 
United States are eager and able to join a great cooperative under- 
taking for the solution of problems related to secondary education. 
It is entirely practicable to select certain such problems for investiga- 
tion and to conduct studies for their solution in. many schools con- 
temporaneously and on a comparable basis. With authorization by 
Congress of an approf>riation of $226,000 for n 3-year study of 
second&ry education beginning July 1, 1929, it should be possible to 
shed light on a traiLwhich is now too often shrouded in darkness. 
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In the biennium 192G-1928 the three hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of modern physiology was celebrated. A tercentenary is 
an exceedingly small fraction of the time since man discovered the 
use of fire, invented clothes and houses, and began to huddle together 
under conditions which have lendered knowletlge of hygiene impera- 
tive to his welfare. It is but a half century since he fully recog- 
' nized his ubiciuitoiis enemies, bacteria. However, the foundations of 
physiology and hygiene having been laid, man’s brain has been in- 
creasingly busy along these lines and even a biennium brings forth 
knowledge, or applications of knowledge, in school health work that 
^ worth recording. 

^ MEDICAL AND DENTAL WORK 

As most significant in the field of raedic^ and dental inspection, 
ort“ health examinations,” we would place the passage of a law in 
Xeflw York State, which reads as follows: 

I^yslclans to be qiialifietl for certifloatlon ns school medical snpervlsora 
shall possess the followinn qualifications : 

1. Graduation from a medical school registered by the State educatio|ii de- 

* partinent and llwnsed to practice medieine In New York State. ' 

2. One year of aceeptaWe intemeship. Five years of succcssfnl practice In 

medicine may in* ac-eepted In lieu of one year of Intemeship. \ 

•S. Six semester hour.s of ptwtgrajluate.work In a school or 8cho<d8 of medicine 
- in such subjects and In such institutions as may be approveil by the State 
commissioner of education. The following subjects indicate, the type of instruc- 
tion that should be Included in such postgraduate courses: (o) Medical exam- 
ination of school children; (6) psychiatric problems of school age; (o) prob- 
lems of growth and niltritlon; (d) preventable defects of eyes, ears, teeth, 
, posture; (a) school sanitation; and {f) communicable disease control. 

4. Six semester hours of postin^aduate work in a school or schools of educa- 
tion In such sul)jects and in such InsUtutlons as may be approved by the State 
commissioner of education. The following subjects indicate the type of In- 
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Btructlon that should l)c includod In such postgraduate courses: (n) Principles 
of health education, iiud (ft) organization and administration of health educa- 
tion In public schools. 

The State commissioner of education may grant a temporary certlflcate to 
phyrfclans who present satisfactory evidence of successful experience for three 
or more years In medical inspection and health service. 

The temporary* license shall be valid for only one year, but may be renewed 
twice upon presentation of evidence of postgraduate work as suggested in 
paragraphs 3 and 4 above. 

Where undergraduate medical Instruction and training have Included special 
preparation In the field of health servire equal to the qualifications set up for 
postgraduate work, such undergniduate prei«ratlon may be accepted for the 
certification of medk*ai sui>en is<irs. 

The medical supervisor or inspector has hitherto rarely had any 
special trainin'? for his work. Part-time employment has been taken 
np, as a rule, to “help along” financially, Avhile full-time workers 
have usually been so poorly paid that men with .special training or 
superior capacity for this work have not been common. 

Since the State of New York pays a bonus to the local community 
employing a medical inspector it became evident to the State authori- 
ties that they would only get their money’s worth by making sure 
that this employee had at least a minimum of special preparation. 
With this required training the schools of New York will have a 
better medical service than formerly, even with tlie same type of 
men who have been employed. There is a tendency throughout the 
country toward the pajTnent of higher salaries for directors of .school 
health work, which promises a better personnel for this line of w*ork. 

What has been said with regard to'the lack of training of school 
medical insj)ectors applies about us well to .school mirso.s. New York 
State officials have not overlooked this fact, and the}' require, besides 
the usual professional training, tlie completion of “at lenst six 
semester hours in approved professional courses in health education.” 
A nurse so trained and certified is now distinguished as a “ nurse- 
teacher.” It is to be hoped that in time not only the term “ school 
nurse” but als6 “ nurse-teacher ” will be supplanted by a title which 
does not savor of the sick room. 

Tlie percentage gf corrected defects by which (other things con- 
sidered) the effectiveness of medical inspection is to be measured 
seems to be increasing and has reached as high as 85 jper cent in 
some cities. It is impossible to make comparisons in this respect, 
however, owing to the elasticity of the word “defect” and also of 
the term “corrected.” Strictly speaking, most def^pts can not be 
“ corrected ” at all, as for example, bad vision or defective hearing 
or a leaking heart, but they may be compensated for or possibly 
improved by treatment. Since few defects can be “corrected” or 
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“ cured ” reports in which these terms are used, when “ treated ” or 
■ “ compensated ” are meant, are misleading. 

*In the publications of this bureau emphasis has been placed on 
the importance of the presence of ’parents at the physical e.xamina- 
tions of their children, since much needed information can be secured 
from them directly and they in turn can be not only told but shown ' 
the physical “needs of the child without the expensive visitations of 
the scliool nurse so often required to bring about action in regard 
to defects. Hitherto, it has been necessary to point to the examples 
of English and Canadian ,sc1km>1s but at present it can be stated that 
a high' i)ercent age of parents whto present at examinations in Boston 
during the ])ast year, and in Kaliimuzoo they were present at 100 per 
cent of the examinaticms. Perliups other cities have gone as far in 
this dir<^tion. Within the year one inspector has complained that 
the “presence of parents slows up the work of e.xamination.” Per- 
haps it does, and it should where it is run on the speeding-up, piece- 
work plan too frequently in vogue. Overmuch time should not be 
si)cnt on examinations and an experienced examiner can find out a 
groat deal of importance in a few minutes, but many cases require 
niuch time if nice decisions are to be made, and these should be made. 
The cost and the risk are too great to recommend without due con- 
sideration such procedures as the removal of tonsils, and the wearing 
of glasses is not an unniixed blessing even when these are rightly 
fitted. Although the plrysiciha chosen by the parents is the final 
source of decision ns to the need for treatment, he may agree only 
from courtesy with the school physician or lie may disagree, both 
of which decisions are bad for the medical inspector and, in the first 
instance, may .be bad for the child. Some years ago systems were 
devised by which a hundred or more children could be “ run through ” 
the inspection mill in an hour, but it is worthy of note that an aver- 
age of 20 minutes per child is allowed for this by tW city previously 
mentioned, Kalamazoo. For first examinations this is certainly 
none too much, and if the health of the school child is as important 
as it is often said to be, at least 20 out of 50,000 minutes devoted 
to his schooling each year may well be given over tb the appraisal 
of his physical machinery. 

An event of much importance for the future of medical inspection 
was the organization in 1927 of the American Association of School 
Physicians, which held its first meeting in 1928. The proceedings 
will be published by the society. ^ 

The training of teachers in the examination of children for physi- 
cal defects proceeds apace both in training schools and locally in 
connection with the development^ health work, especially in, the 
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sbscoco of school physicians or nurses. In Virginia, where examina- 
tions of children in rural schools are made almost w'holly by the 
regular teachers, 9o per cent of the children were examined in the 
school year 192 <—28: <«1 per cent were found with defects of .vision, 
hearing, nose, throat, teeth, or nutrition, and 14.5 per jicnt had all 
such defects attended to and were enrolled as “ five pointeri^.” In 
one county 100 per cent were examined and 58.8 per cent of those 
found defective were reported ns havin<; all their defects “corrected.” 
In the State as a whole the number of “five pointers” was double 
that for the preceding year. 

STUDIES KEOARUINO PHYSICAL DKFECTS 

For the medical inspector tlic questiem as to whether the tonsils of 
a child are or are not a menace has alway.s lx*en a Iroublesoiiie one, 
and a decision in the matter is of the utmost importance, for, if 
possible, no child should be exjwsed to the risk nor his parents to the 
expense of a tonsillectomy. Unfortunately the medical inspector 
himself has added very little to his own knowledge, nor is he likely 
to until his records on the subject consist of .something more than a 
cross after the word “tonsils” to indicate that they were apparently 
^‘.too large” or “diseased” and a similar sign to indicate that they 
were corrected. ’ However, one e.xcellent st udy from school medical 
. inspection records (so far as those records go) has been inside by 
Kai.ser of Rochester by a comj)arison, after u lajise of years, of the 
condition of children who had had tlieir tonsils removed with the 
condition of those for whom removal ivas advised but this advice was 
not follow'ed. Kaiser published his first observations after three to 
five years had elapsed following operations. In 1927 (Journal of 
American Medical Association, December 31, p. 2238), he published 
the results of comparisons after an interval of five to eight years. 
These studies seem to indicate that there is ti considerable reduction 
in frequency of head colds and sore throat, but the effect on other 
conditions assumed as related to the tonsils, such as rheumatism, 
choreji, carditis, are very disappointing. In, these cases there was 
no separation of children with adonoiils from those with supposedly 
^ .dangerous tonsils, and the method of nunoval is not eonsiilered, which 
' leaves much for the future investigalor. 

Another excellent contribution on this subject in the biennium, 
from materiil collected partly in schools, is that of Collins and 
Sydenstricker, of the Public Health Service (“An Epidemiological 
.and Statistical Study of Tonsillitis,” Public Health Bulletin, No. 
175, July, 1927) . The findings of this study are fairly in accord with 
that^ Kaiser. , 
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The Public Health Service has also contributed a “ Special Study 
of th? Vision of School Children,” by Kempf, Jpman, and Collins 
(Public Health Reports, Vol. 43, No. 27, July 6/l928). By the use 
of a cycloplegric it was found that a large percentage of children who 
had 20/20 vision by the usual test were veiy defective. The authors 
reinforce the statement made in publications of this bureau that the 
Snellen test should not be used exclusively in the examination of 
the eyes, by recommending that “ any child with symptoms of eye- 
strain should be sent to an eye physician for cajeful examination 
even if the naked eye reads 20/20 on the Snellen chart.” This chart 
is of most importance in detecting myopia which these investigators 
found in 2 per cent of children at 6 to 7 years and it increases to 
9 per cent at 12 years. It is highly important that such cases be 
discovered and treated. 

An interesting contribution ha.s been made in this biennium to our 
knowledge of “The Physical Status of the Urban Negro Child,” by 
Dr. E. Blanche Sterling, of the Public Health Seiwice (Public Health 
Reports, Vol. 43, No. 43, Oct. 19, 1928). She reports 31 per cent' 
entirely free from dental ^arie^' and in almost 33 per cent of those 
defective in this particular the axuount of caries w’as very small. 

About one-third of these negiy> children had tonsils which were 
‘‘ considerably enlarged or diseased or both.” A relationship between » 
decayed teeth and abnormal tonsils has been said to exist, brought ' 
about either through the influence ’of the bacteria flourishing in the 
former or from some mutual causaP relationship; but these statistics 
for colored children would seem to dispose of such a theory, for de- 
fective teeth are much more common among white children and the 
propo idio n reported as having defective tonsils is not usually so high 
among white children as among negroes. 

Certainly in no biennium has so much constructive re^arch along 
linos of physical defects been reported. 

BETTER TECTII 

* \ 

Great progress hn.s been made in the study of the causes and pre- 
ve.itioiTof our mo.st common disease, dental caries. The results of 
work along this line wefe presented in 1927 in the publication of the 
Bureau of Education entitled “ Better Teeth.” Since, the time of 
that publication reports of a number of studies have been published^ 
all indicating that faulty nutrition, prenatal and postnatal, are th?^ 
chief cause and^that the right fediling of the child even at sclv^ol 
age is still a factor in tooth preservation. The lack of fruits, vege- 
tables, and milk in the diet seems to be the most important factors 
in decay, although other things be.sides food maj|^ enter into the 
nutritional problem. The methods of j^revention of decay worked 
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out in the Forsyth Dental Infirmary have been applied witV excel- 
lent results elsewhere both in this country and abroad, and studies 
are in progress further to improve the technique for these procedures. 

, There is still an enormous waste of time and money in the removal, 

or ninth-hour repair of stomatic wreckage, but we ihay look forward 
to the application of the knowledge we possess in the detection of 
decay in its inception, or better, its anticipation by the repair of 
faults of structure in which decay usually begins. At least 90 per 
cent of the children can be sent from school with good teeth. 

HEALTH education 

The development of health teaching has proceeded in the direction 
of the search for firmer foundations on which to build. This is evb 
dent in the use of the word “ tentative ” in the title of many recently 
constructed “ outlines ” or “ courses of study.” 

There have been analyses of subject matter (as that by Miss 
Strang) and son^jj^inconsistencies of teaching revealed. The invoca- 
tion of fairies and clowns seems bo be a thing of the past and con- 
^ * vcntional health plays are mentioned by some as of doubtful value. 
It has become more and more evident that aside from the few habits, 
the results of which can be checked by the teacher from observation, 
there is need of the closest cooperation of the home in order bo secure 
health practices. 

The presentation of health information in connection with his- 
tory, mathematics, etc., has received much attention, but such correla- • 
tion presupposes a high degree of preparation on tl^ part of the 
^ teacher and is easier said than done. 

The high school remains the weakest link in the health education 
chain, the teaching usually being ^done inadequately and to a com- 
paratively small proportion of the pupils. If our colleges were to 
^ require for entrance as much knowledge^ of the structure and behavior 
of the physical machinery, with which the student lives and works, 
as they do of Latin or mathematics there would be a vast change in 
our high-school teaching both in content and kind as regards physi- 
ology and hygiene. 

^ NUTRITION 

♦- 

/ ^ 

Nutrition work is becoming^more a general feature of school 
health work with insistence on ^the practice of habits leading to bet- 
ter nutrition by all, and at home rather than in school. Children 
are now provided with better lunchcvs than formerly whether thqgB 
are brought frmjpifcome or supplied at school. The school lunch in 
many rural scn^ls has been improved^ both as to content and feed- 

^ % 
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ing practices, through such simple directions as have been pub- 
lished by this bureau. In Virginia the supervisor of physical and 
health education has brought about a marked improvement through 
, the very simple plan of the supervised lunch. The children bring 
whatever is furnished by the j>arents, but are re(]iiired to eat to- 
gether in the presence of the teacher, with sufficient time devoted- 
to the meal. By noting what other children bring and' how their 
food is prepared and by the comments of the teacher there has been 
an iniju-ovement in the content of lunch boxes, while the leisure, 
with which the food is consumed and other elements of hygiene have* 
brought about a perceptible betterment in nutrition. 

• Open-air schools have not been reviewed for a decade and this 
subject has recently been-tnken up ^y this bureau. This study has 
not been comideted but the most striking features of the informa- 
tion received is the variety -of minimiim temperatures allowed in 
difTerent schools. Some still follow' the early custom of adapting 
^ the child to the weather out-of-doors, but in other schools minima 
of 40°, .OO®, C0°, and even 6b° are maintained. It is also interesting 
to note that very few open-air schools claim, as formerly, better 
attendance than in other schools. This <*&h be accounted for in part 
by the fact that the regular school buildings in these cities are not 
now sii]H>rheated. . 

AN'rUROFOMETRY 

♦Anthropometry, which reachetl it^ height both in interest and 
in multiplicity of measurements about 40 years ago, has steadily 
declined until there has been little left of it other than weighing 
and measuring the heiglit. It was abandoned by tho physical edu- 
cator and julopted by the nutritionist. Only those who worked- 
in college gymnasia in the earlier epoch can appreciate the interest 
in his physique nroiised in the student of that t^io by the taking 
and comparison of many measurements. . It is true that most of those 
measurements were taken exjieriniontall}' d|||.d 'were found to be of 
bttle or no intrinsic value, but we have gone too far in discarding 
so many of them. A revival of interest in this subject seems likely 
to be inaugurated by the studies of Raymond Franzen, of the Ameri- 
U can Child Health Association. ^?oni his invfttigations he finds that 

^ the breadth of hips is of more importance with relation to weight 

\ than is the standing height; while by a combination of measurements, 

of height, breadth of hijis and depth and breadth of che.st he can 
. \ determine with gi-eat accuracy the cotrelative body weight. We 

may look forward to interesting developments in tlie practical 
application of this study. 

118044°— 30 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The increase to 35 in the number of State<tmvin^ laws requiring the 
teachinj^ of physical education and to f7 in the nuaiUer of State direc- 
k)rs of physical education' and health has, of course, meant an exten- 
sion of physical, activities in schools. In some States the appointment 
of one or more assistants to the State director has made local stimula- 
tion anil direction more possible. In Vir«;inia,, where a division was 
' made into 10 suiiervisory districts, each with a director, these lissist- 
' ants not only visited in one year 4, GOO schools, but introrluced physical 
activities for the first time into 1,400 of them 

Th^rq has been a steatly increase in the nuniber and .size of school 
playgrounds and some attention has been turned toward making them 
^usable for as many days of the year as jiossible. The provision of 
after-school supervision of play for all pupils, ratlier than exclusively 
for those on coimpetitive athletic teams, has been made in some com- 
munities and t!ie heed for this is more ami more appreciated. Here 
the school merges with other agencies of civic welfare. 

The conduct of interscholastic games is faced rather than igaored 
by school authorities and it.nmy be exjK'cted that bef(»re long athletics 
will be managed by the schOol instead of the school being controlled 
by the athletic interests inside ^and outside its walls. 

By a recent revision of the physical education* law of Michigan 
“the superintendent of pii^/lic instruction shall have supervision and 
maflt'^ercise control over the interscholastic athletic activities of all 
schools of the State.” In Maryland these activities have long been 
under the control of the State department, xvhile in seven other 
States having State directors of pliysical educatio/i, these officials 
are connected with the State interscholastic athletic associations and 
. help to shape their policies. 

In New York State an effort initiated by Dr, Frederick Rand 
Rogers has been made to fender coaches and other adults less con- 
spicuous in the management of game.s and to return them to the 
hands of the playei's where theyluoperly belong. Such reforms are 
already spreading to other States. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching is 
making" a study of athletics in colleges and has issued a publicatiqp 
dealing with athletics in schools abroad. Dr. Louis I. Dublin has 
been conducting an investigation into the longevity of college ath- 
letes. From his preliminary report men of suqh superior motor vigor 
do not seem to last longer than the average of the general public. 

The biennium has brought forth a number of studies l>oth in high 
schools and colleges of the .showing of students participating in- 
athletics a.s regards intelligence and scholarship. The results of some 
of these studies have been negative and some positive. On the whole, 
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there seems little rolafionsliip one way or the other unless it lie that 
those who prefer football tend to rnpk lower in seholarshin than 
those participating in other sports. 

In the biennium a committee of the department of gnperinfcndence 
on health and pliysjcal education in junior and senior high .schools 
made its report on programs for these schools and this was published 
y the National Education Association and by the American Physi- 
cal Education Association. ^ 

The use of leisure in our twontieth century \^h\ becomes a con- 
cern for die educator not only during the period of school life but in 
preparation for after-school days. The. mbnotony of the daily task 
o the average adult makes it the more iinperativo that die lengthen- 
ing hours outside tlie oflice and factory lie happily employed. If 
suitable opportunity and supervision are furnished, physical activi- 
ties will by choice, oampy the leisure of a large jiercentage of pupils 
of school age, and they are thus better prepared foi- such use 
leisure m later life. The school physical education program thei 
fore inks Itself with the general recreational system of a commSy. 
\\hether it influences beneficially the use o'f leisure out of sJhool 
hours becomes a lest of its value. As Carl Schrader puts, it, “ Unless 
we can interest and hold the ^;hildren during their leisure hours our 
usefulness in the held of education may well be questioned ” N 
To anticipate the limitations of ][fe in man’s later years Sir 
arquhar Buzzard, Itegi us Professor of Medicine of O.xford sug- 
gests — ’ " 

tliat n mnltlpUcntlon of lotoroKts in i-arly. life, the opening np of nmnor-ms 
ni^oclatlon irntTis In the nervous .system. i.s a measure to be encouraged nud one 
which may well he cale>ilatcd l<> cheek the advaiici^s of senility. * . • 
tashlons are notoriously fickle, hut every n>w years tlien- arli*^ a vogue for 
P vMca culture founded partly on aesthetic grounds, but largely on the fallacy 

violent tousc^r exertion Is a vnlunhle niiliriote to the polsonoas properties 
of mental effoit. I do not hesitate to say that I have seen a number o£ cases 
of exhaust on neurosis resulting from this popular conception of hygiene and 
there is little douht th#t confu.'<lon raigns in Jhe lay mind in regard ti> the 
relative merits of physical Vultiiiv. the ol.Ject of whicli Is to develop uiu.scleur 
and o£ games of skill, the chief iidvaRhiieK of which lie in the fact that fhw 
supply 4ncntal recreation. From t^he gerontologists- point of view, theit.fare 
athletic games are to be encouraged in that tlioy add to the list of cerebral 
actlvltlM. to the sura of varied Interest^. Even when ndvandng years prohibit 
desp^ai^ participation, the role of an understaudlug simctator la not to bo 

' SANITATION 

I 

The problem, of ventilation i.s far from solvetfeither in theory or 
practice. In the past two years the New York Committee on Ventila- 
tion has resumed its studies. The experiments carried on in the 

‘ ■* 
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schools of Syracuse and in Cattaraugus Coutity, N. Y., wcJuld seem > 
to prove that there is considerably more respiratory illness among 
children attending newer schools with systems of forced ventilation 
than in the older buildings with change of air "by gravity. 

There has been steady improvement in the provision of sanitary 
toilets,' espe(^ially in the Southern States where much of this change 
has been made mandatory by law. The consolidation of schools, with ' 
the provision of water-carriage disposal of sewage, has helped toward 
better conditions along this line. 

A survey was made by the school health department of the Metro- 
politan Life In.surance Co. in 404 schools, housing 243,705 pupils, in 
22 States. In 53 per cent of the buildings hot water was furnished 
for hand-washing, in 8(i per cent soai), and in 84 per cent towels. 
Only about 20 per cent furnished hot 'vyater* soap., and towels con- 
veniently located and at least one lavatory for every 40 pupils. 

There has been much talk of- prophylactic and curative effects of 
ultra-violet light, an<ksome schools have become interested and special 
glass has been installed in at least a few buildings of the open-air 
typ>e. Investigations bearing on the .subject have not been encourag-. 
ing to the use of special glass, since the amount of ultra-violet light 
transmitted (at least •in the latitude of the northern half of the 
United States) does not warrant the expense. A few' minutes in the 
open air prove more valuable than many hours under special glass. 


CLoruixo 

• Since ventilation is looked upon now' as chiefly concerned with the 
regulation of conditioiis affecting the elimination of heat from the 
body, the character of the cldthing becomes closely related to it. 

' Some of the recent studies of the New Y'ork Commission seem to 
give evidence of the relation of rapid air exchange to the more fre- 
quent chilling df the bodies of those children who have been exposed 
to wet \s;eather. At any rate, wet clothing and, especiaiy, wet shoes 
^nd stockings have long been known to ^ prejudicial to health. In 
the schools of sdihfe other countries dry stockings are furnished to 
children. In a few American schools the similar practice of having 
children keep an^extrg pair of stockings in their desks for emergency 
his recently been adopted. Such a simple expedient will no doubt 
' prevent colds, sore throats, and even mote formidable illnesses which 
have an important effect oh'sehool attendjAce. *' 



RURAL SCHOOLS 


The promotion of health work in rural schools has probably made 
more pro^^ess in the past two years tban in any previous bienniiiln. 
Legislation in a few States for sanitary improveihente has been pnt 
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ill praftice either throuf^h departments of health or of education. In 
- Virginia by the division of the State into 10 districts each under the 
supervision' of a director of health and pliysical education, the water 
supply was investigated and made safe in more than 100 schools, and 
toilets were supplied or made sanitary in 800 schools; all of wljiQh 
was ^complished in a single year. Through better teacher-training 
more* regard is had for the physical condition of school children and 
to their instruction in hygiene. As mentioned elsewhere the school 
lunch has been improved both as to food and to habits of feeding. 

While the teacher working in a rural school on her own initiatives^ 
can do much, it is by the special machinery possible only in a county 
or district organization that best work can be accomphshed. In 1924 
the operation of “ school hygiene districts,” under full-time health 
directors, was authorized law in New York, and such a district 
was established in Cattaraugus County. In 1928 a second district 
was organized jn Ontario County which wilt be watched w'ith interest. 
The organization of county departments of health, which goes on 
apace throughout the country, has furnished in many of these coun- 
ties the means for medical inspection and sanitary supervision of 
rural schools. 

Many superintendents and teachers in rural schools are interested 
m the health of their pupils, but do not know how to go about its 
promotion. As a help to these jiersons this bureau issued in 1928 a 
leaflet entitled “ Teh Steps in the Promotion of Health in Rural 
Schopls.” The interest in the subject was shown by the 'orders for 
thousands of copies which have been received. In Michigan an ex- 
cellent outline fqr a “ Suggested Health Education Program in 
Smaller Schools” has l^en prepared by the State supervisor of 
physical educatibn. This outline has been presented at teachers’ 
meetings throughout the State. ' r, 

SUMMER CAMPS * 

While there is little to relate regarding the develojiment of summer 
camps in connection with public schools, a number of colleges and 
imiversities have recently made use of the camp to bring their pupils 
in touch with materials studied in courses dealing with mature, such 
-as botany, zool^, geolo^, and engineering; and at the same time 
furnish r^reational facilities. The summer camp has become, of 
TOurre, an intepal part of the training of those who are preparing » 
foij.the‘ profession of physical education. 

In at one college camp “ classes in ak, mathematics, sociology, 
history, and English are carried on, in addition to a full physical 
* education program.” 
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RESULTS OF SCHOOL HEALTH WORK 


It is but natural, especially in an age of measuring and standardiz- 
ing, that a demonstration of the actual results of school health work 
should l)e asked for. In fact such work would be proswuted with 
far more vigor if figures were available to show physical and mental 
improvement. Such statistics^ -might appeal strongly to the very 
“practical ” man are not likely be forthcoming, for health is not 
a static condition, and school progre.ss depends on many factors, the 
most fundamental of which, an adequate cerebral machinery, being 
fairly fixed by heredity. 

Comparisons of the mentality and physique of school Children 
have showTi a ^ilefinite though not marked relationship, and as a 
rule children who rank high in intelligence and scholastic tests are 
comparatively free from serious phy.sical defects.^ It does not follow, 
however, that, by the treatment of, defects or improvement of hygiene, 
distinctly measdrable results will always occur as regards school 
progress. In exceptional coses spectacular change does result, but 
not a large proportion of retardation can be so reduced. The mind 
of the taxpayer has been centered too nmch on the child who, because 
of serious mental or physical handicaps, fails to keep pace with the 
scholastic proce.ssion. He forgets that many of the ninety and nine 
who “pass ” would do better work with improved physical equipment. 

There can he no doubt that for every defect adequately treated or 
removed and every item of personal or school hygiene Improved, the 
physical and mental machinery of the child reacts more effectively 
even though not measurably and, otlier things being equal, his 
welfare in future is more assured. 

While health is not a measurable thing, certain signs of health (as 
absence of defects, progress in |;rowth, and freedom from disease) 
can be appraised and deserve ‘to b^ coiftpared with the school practices 
which are intended to bring them about. The percentage of defects 
of school children treated adequately is a measure of the effectiveness 
of the school medical and dental program. For health teaching, per- 
haps the most' careful appraisement of result^ has been made in the 
Malden, Ma^., schools by Prof. C. E. Turner. In 1025 he presented 
data showing, improvement in several health practices. In 1928 he 
presented evidence, from a study ofsKeight and weight of children ex- 
posed to an intensive health educaaon program as compared with 
like measurements of a control grdup. The “ ratei of gain in both 
height and weight for the childr^ receiving h^lth education was 
measurably and significantly grater than^or the children of the 
control group.” There was ntitj^owever, any fundamental change 
in weight ratio. 
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The American Child Health Association has been making a 
thoroughgoing survey in a number of cities of health education 
methods and results, and the reports of their studies are looked for- 
ward to Ayith interest. 

It may be asked whether there is not some evidence from mor- 
tality records as to the general results of work for the health of the 
school child’ in and out of school. The death rates for children from 
5 to 14 years of age (and also from 15 ^o 19 years) have declined 
somewhat in the past 10 years, but the decline has not been so great 
ns in many other countries, partly because’ our death rates were 
already relatively 16w. Six ether countries— Australia, t)enmark, 
France, New Zealand, Germany, and Switzerland— had, in the period 
1921-192;), lower death rates at these ages, so there is room for much 
further improvement in the United States. The health of the child 
is conditioned by many things over which the school has but a remote 
influence. In the high school and college, however, we might do 
more to further appreciation and support of general public health 
work by our future citizens, 
n 

NURSE TRAINING 


Ten years ago a school nurse was any, nurse, with or without the * 
usual hosi)itaI training, who might secure a position in this special 
field. As her work was chiefly that of exterminating verminous and 
Other skm disea.ses, giving first aid, and making occasional home 
visitations, her preparation was usually ample. Comparatively few 
school nurses to-day have more than the usual training of a bedside 
nurse, but as many of them now assume responsibility for the pro-» 
motion of the entire school health program, it is evident lhat they 
need special training. 

The education committee of ^hg National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing published in December, 1928, the outline of a course 
for school nurses which covers four siiipmer terms with winter e,xten- 
aion work. It was prepared by Beatrice Short, assistant director of 
the organization, and Anna L. Stanley, chairman of the school nurses’ 
section. The program is as follows : 

• * ' 

First Summer, , 


1. Principtea of public health nursing: Preseiit objectives, scope of work, orgtnl- 

catloD and metliodg In school nursing. Two points. 

2. Family social work: The effects of social dlsabllltlea on the family; case 

a n^i**!** problems; discussion of living standards. Two TOinta. 

. Child health: St^idards for nomial health and development including habit 
. formation. Dlacuiision of communicable diseases, lieaUh haxards and mitri-. 
tlon problems, or educational psychology. Two points. , . 


- # 
, y 
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Suggestions for additional courses for summer or extension work In winter. 
Praotlce work in school nursing under tnlucatlve supervision. Two points. 
English composition. Two points. I’ublic speaking. Two jjolnts. 

9 

iiconnd Bummer ^ 


1. Methods of health e<lucation in the elementary schools. Adaptation of sub- 

ject matter and methods to health education. Consideration of various 
devices used in health teaching. Two points. 

2. Educational psychology: Elimientary psychology with special empha.sis on 

professional situations. Two polnh=. 

3. Nutrition in health education : Includes essentials of adequate diet and food 

needs for different ages. The nutritive value of foo«l materials with re- 
gard to applicutioii of such knowledge to liealth education, , or mental 
hygiene. Tavo iniints. 

Suggestions for additional course.s for summer or for winter work. 

Practice In family wtclal work. Four isdnts. 

(This would require a full month's work under educative supervision.) 
HLstory of education: Introduction to educational problems in a demo- 
cratic state with special 'reference to our own national situation. The 

increased responsibility of the State for education. Two points. 

■* 1 

Third Bummer 

1. Mental hygiene. Development of personality: deviations in personality and 

behavior disorders of childhood with reference to prevention and ad- 
justment. Two points. 

2. Child psychology# Two points. 

3. Educational sociology: Social and human origins as backgrounds for con- 

sideration of problems of modern society and the sociological method of 
approach to them. Two points. 

Suggestions for additional courses for summer or winter extension work. 

Practice work on staff of visiting nurse asswlatlon under educative super- 
vision (2 months). Four points. ^ 

Practice work in health education under educative supervision. Two points. 
Physical education: Folk dances, stunts, team games. Twq points. 
Additional (^urse in English. Two points. 

Fourth ^umntcr ' • 


•• 


1. Public health nursing: This course should gl^e a broad understanding of 

the many phases of public health nursing, their relation to each o^er 
and to educational and social Improvement. TUe organization o^wllc 
health nursing under offlclal and nonoflSclal agencies. The .advantages, 
plan of organisation and work lu a completely gleneralized or partially 
generalized service. Two points. 

2. Personal hygiene or biology. Two points. 

8. Organization and supervision of health education: Principles governing 
healthy education in relation to the rest of the educational program. Cri* 
terla for selecting materials and activities. Departmental correlation, 
or teaching of home nursing and chUd care claasea. Two points 

Suggestions for additional courses for snmtnei; or for wlnter^tenaioa work. 

. PohilG health administration and preventable cUsease. Two points. 
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TEACHER TRAINING 
. ^ 

There has been steady progre.ss in the improvement in the training 
of regular teachers for health and physical education work in 
schools. The physical fitness of the applicant for training is more 
seriously considered and better medical and sanitary supervision is 
offered by many schools. 

The opportunities for preparation for special work in this field 
have increased. Whereas a half century ago one might need to travel 
half across the continent to se.cure such training, there are now, 
besides the 14 special schools, 50 public colleges and universities, as 
many private institutions of this nature, and 40 teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools offering major courses leading to a degree. 

Most of the special schooTs have reached a 3-year basis and some 
of them now have 4-year courses. 

The Harvard University Schvol of Public Health has been added to 
the institutions of this kind giving special courses for school health 
workers. < 

PARENT-TEACHERS 

Parent-teacher organizations have been bu.sy in furthering the 
health work of the schools. The most spectacular of their endeavors 
has been the promotion of physical examinations of childfen just 
before their entrance to schoolr— the “ Summer Round-up.” In 1925f^ 
102 local associations in 22 States responded to this movement, while 
ft 1927, 2,120 communities in 44 States were active. 

THE HEALTH OF THE TEACHER 

Considerable interest has been displayed of late in the health of the 
teacher. Since the bureau’s publication on this subject, which was’ 
issued in 1926, a committee of the School Health Bupeau of the 
Mettopolitan Life Insurance Co. has added some information as 
regards city^hools. Forty-eight superintendents answered its ques- 
tionnaire and 62 per cent_ of*" these reported some kind of health 
supervision for teachers. ‘‘ Included in the ftethods of sqpervision 
were health examinations fer certification and employment of 
teacher-applicants, periodic health examinations for certification and 
employment of teacher-applicants, periodic health examinations and 
some care for sick teachers.” 

A questionnaire investigation as to medical supervision in teacher- 
training institutions, made by Dr. A O. De Weese, physician and 
health officer of- the State Normal College, Kent, Ohio, Would seem 
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to indicate that more of these sc1km)1s are glvinpf^nttention to the 
physical fitness of persons lulmitted for training. Ability to manage 
pupils with ease has more to do with the health of the teacher than 
any other condition and it would seem of the utmost importance that 
pupils in these schools should be taken on projpation and be given, as 
early as possible, such experience in actual teaching as will make it 
evident to tliem and to others whether the mental wear and tear- 
entailed will warrant further training for such work. 

The w ide variation in the granting of sick leave was shown in an 
article in School Life for October, 1927. The subject is, of course, 
closely connected with the selection of teachers for training and the 
health supervision of teachers employed. As a group, teachers show 
cornpar&tivcly little absence on account of illness, vet by better 
selection and supervision this absenteeism can bo further reduce<l. 
Having made its selection an<l piovided for health supervision, the 
school should be liberal in its allowance fDr absence on account of 
illness, for teachers hre ofleh at work when they would better be in 
bed and .they should not be made to lose salary because of unavoidable 
illness. The granting of leave by the cumulative method, more 
commonly adopted in England,- seems to be gaining favor in this 
country. 



LEGISLATION AND STATE SUPERVISION 

In the past biennium, two States, Florida and Arizona, were added 
to the list of those which have laws making provisions for physical 
education in public schools. There are now 35 States in which 
physical education is virtually a required subject. In most of tjiese 
States the law’ applies to teacher-training institutions. The teaching 
of hygiene is usually included with physical education. 

The following States now have a director of health or physical 
education or of both in the State departments of education ; AJabama, 
Calfomia, Connecticut, Delawd^'e, Florida, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Yorfr, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

In the following States one or more assistants to the Stn^ direc- 
tors are employed: California, Connecticut, Florida, Massadihsctts, 

I Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

0 ^ In at least seven of these States the expenditures for salaries and- 
travel expense of such State oflScials exceed $10,000. It is manife^ly 
unfair, however, to make comparisons of expenditures along this line, 
as the scliool population would ne^ to be taken into account and also 
whether subsidies to local schools are allowed, as is the case in Maine, - 
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Nevada, New Yolk, and Virjiinia. In Maine, for example, the ex- 
penditures for the promotion of physical education amounted in 
1027 to $;M,50(). ^ 

In New York State the expenditui'cs are large *not only for the 
direction of hygiene and physical education and for subsidies, but 
also for the supervision of medical insix-ct ion which, in this State, 

IS taken cure of by tlie department of public instruction. In a very 
few States public, funds are spent on school health work through - 
tlie department of health, as in North Carolina, where, in 1927, 
$00,000 was u.scd in the. promotion of medical examinations ancl 
treatment. In a few States, such us Alabama, Indiana, ancl Ken- 
tucky, the State department of health is active in improving school 
sanitation, but*in about half the States of the countiy the active 
promotion of .school health work thiough either State department 
IS meager or. absent. In four StuU^s, where the physical education 
law includes provi.sion for a State director, there are no funds for 
this purpose and nef such official has bc-en appointed. 

The physical education .service of the Playground ancl Recreation 
Association of America has been very active under the direction of 
Jame.s Edward Rogers, and much of the legislative action and other 
State, activities in tlie past two years leading to Ixdter State super- 
vision have Ix'en in large nu‘asure duo to his efforts; 

Statewise there lias been little change in laws or in dinction, or 
lack of direction, of medical insiH*ction. The chaotic condition in 
this field has been described more in detail in “ The Status of School 
Hygicme in the Lnitod States;” a paper presented by the author 
hefoi-e the American Public Health -Association in 1927, and pub- 
lished by that organization. 

In one State medical inspection is^^ected actively by an officer 
of the State department of education; in an adjoining State the 
same work is .sponsored by ;tlie» department of health, while in 
another neighboring Commonwenltli there is supervision by neither 
Slate department. Specifications as to who may examine for 
defects, and what defec^ ore to be examined for, are just os diverse.. 

Half of the ^ool children of the country have never tad a 
physical examination of any kind nor will they have until fhe 
teacher-training i^hools prepare their students for this work', and 
until some State departmont is made responsible for the promotion 
ind sujx»rvision of school medical service. 

Unsatisfactory as are many of our legal devslarations <|nd much' 
of our practire as reprds niSaical inspection, it must be recaUeef .. 
that there wak no legislation on this subject a quarter of a century ' 
ago, and |pry little was done along this line even jn^our laigeal^v 


, 1 . . jtT ^ ^ ^ 
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cities until after the beginning of this century. ^ There have already 
^en some important revisions of the legal enactments on this sub- 
ject, one of which in New York concerning the qualifications of 
medical inspectors has already been mentioned. • 

While physical education has had some recognition in this country 
for more than a century, few of the State laws making it an integral 
part of the school program are more than 10 years old. On the 
whole there has been rapid progress in public appreciation of school 
health work and we can go forward with improvement in the details 
of its practice. 
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THAPTER VTTT 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION » 

By Mabis M. I’roftttt 

|prrian*f in InJugtrUil Education, Office of Education 

Tontents.— (- aiis^ sliinuinfliit' tlin di>v,.loi,mcnt of liuliwtrlal oducat ion— Variety In 
luurhos and Ifdustrlal (>r»;iinizutlou— Improved liousin« fncIlSilos— Part time and eve- 
n ni; tichools-^ A ro for rntfrlnR eniployin,.nt InrrrnfrinR—PriminK— Model boat nnd 
uirpliiii,. l.ulIdliiR- Scliuol .•xlill.lts -<iiii<liinei— r.-aiN— Toiu'hers— Suiiiiimry 

CAUSES STIMULATING THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
I • EDUCATION 

Tlip jinst two Years liave witnossed a contimied and an increasing 
emphasis upon vocational-in. Iiistrial and niamml-arts types of work 
in the school ciirriculum, and a further adiustnient of the. work to 
make it a still more effective factor in tho rvalization of the aims of 
the public schools. In generat there has been considerable growth 
’in. the enrollments in these ty]>es of courses. In the vocational- 
industrial courses the increase in enrollment is particularly notice- 
able in part-time and evening classes. This is indicative of the grow- 
ing recognition of the value of these types of classes in a vocational- 
industrial program. Manual arts in the. junior high school grades 
IS more and more becoming a required subject. In the senior high 
school grades a more thoughtful .consideration than formerly is now 
generally given to the f.rganization of courses in accordance with the 
beeds of tho different groiip.s nnd with regard to specific ways in 
which the training may function in contributing to the objectives 
of the secondary school. 

The housihg facilities for shop work nnd other types of industrial 
< bur.ses have been impi;pved in many places. During the biennium 
there was an increased realization of the fact that eflicient work can 
not be carried on without adequate shop rooms and equijjment. This 
is indicated by the number of schools erected new voca- 

tional buildings, built additions to their present ones, or made pro- 
visions for shops in new academic buildings. In some sections of 
the country shops hav e been provided in new gymnasium buildings. . 

' ehnptrr doe* not deal with the adminlatratlon of rocatlonaMndiiBtrlal edoeaUoo 
prorld^ by tho Sinlth*nui^ law. Tb* roporta 6i the Federal Board for VbcatKmal - 
£dacation cover thia aabject; ... ^ 
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The stimulation of the industrial education program is due to a 
number (Jf causes. Ainon^ the most ini|)ortant ones are: 

1. Ail mcrcased efort to make the puh/ic-xchool prof/raiii deaw- 
eraHc in fact as well as in- name. — There is a •rru\vin«x 'deiiiaml that 
the secondary schools assume their full responsibility for meetin*; tlu' 
needs of the various <rroups of students contained within thtjir rapidly 
increasing enrollments. In the JlO years from ISUO to 1P2G the ))opn- 
lation of the continental United States inereasyd HG per cent, while 
the college and university enndlnu'iit increased about ^rtO per cent, 
hind the secondary school enrollment increa.sed almost 1,100 per cent. 
The student boily of the secondary school is no longey the selected, 
unified group it once was, and with the inclusion, in large numbers, 
of groups with ditTerent attitudes, aptitudes, and opixutunities rela- 
tive to life occupational inteiesls there is the necessity for providing 
educational training that will have functional values corresponding . 
f^the group needs and will be commensurate with the time, effort. ' 
and money e.xpended. 

In lf>2G public-school enrollment in the tenth grade, oi’ the second 
year of the 4-year high school, was only 52 ])er cent of the enroll- 
ment in the seventh grade. Evidently on important factor contribut- ^ 
ing to school-leaving iliiring these grmh's was the lack of a sufficient 
variety of cour.ses to meet the needs of the different groups includetl 
in the school enrollment. A specific e.xample of this situation, to- 
gether wdth a plan for meeting it, is found in a ceHain comparatively 
large city. In this pai ticular .school system in the -year lt)27-28 there 
were 90 per cent as many pupil^ enrolled in the first year of the 
4-year high-school system as were enrolled in the last year of the 
elementary schools, but the enrollment in the .second yeai’ high school 
was 27.5 per cent le.ss' than in the first year. The superintendent 
and school board realizing the’situation took immediate steps to pro- 
vide enlarged opportunities in industrial aids, vocationaHridiistrial. 
and technical subjects with whifli more nearly to meet the need.s of 
the cosmopolitan character of the secondary school student body. 
A well-known educator and pi;esident of a large State university re- 
cently said that “ Democratic, society has insisted on the ^hool offer- 
ing training in. many line.s. • ♦ * Each individual is entitled to 
"lhat educational opportunity which corresponds to his ability and 
|R>wer to achieve.” 

2. A fuUer recognition of individ-ital differences . — Individual dif- 
ferences whicK are fundamental to a consideration of types of trains 
ing that should be provided consist not otdy of differences in I. Q. 
and mental alertness, but differences in attitudes, aptitud^, and 
opportunities relative to life occupational interests as (hey are con- 
di^oned by economic and other environmental circuihsllinces. The 
probability of atfccess in any. oontemplated lineof work is conditipned 
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not only by mentality as dctcrminod by standardized intelligence 
tests, but also by the opportunity to achieve and the willingness to 
achieve. Ihe nssuin])tion that an individual with a high I. Q. should 
becau^ of that fact, train for sonic one of the professions is just as 
fallacious as is the practice of putting an individual with a low 
1 . Q. into a shop representing a trade that requires a high degree of 
skill and ready technical know ledge, with the expectation that he will 
make good in competition with others with liberal mental endow- 
ments. In both instances good mentality is essential to efficiency, 
and 111 both instances interest and effort lye important factors in ulti- 
mate success.. It IS true, liowever, that occupational activities vary in 
heir complexity. The less complex activities do not require so high 
a degree of intelligence as the more complex activities do. It is in 
these less, complex oirnpat ions, whether in the field of manufactur- 
ing, building, merchandising, commerce, or the professions, that the 
individual with the lower I. Q. will fin<l Ids optimum opportunity 

During the past two years progress was made toward solving some 
of the problems connected with individual differences as related to 
training and placement. Contributions to this end have come from 
studies and practices of an experimental or pioneer nature carried 
on by the industrial education, the.guidance and placement, and the 
msenrch divisions in the public .schools; by the employment and 
personnel divisions of industrial plants; and by industrial associa- 
lons in cUe.s ed iii the training and up-grading of employees in the 
Indus ries they represent. Tlie most important contributions have 
mcluded studies dealing witli die following subjects* 

{a) Occupational levels. Tliese studies have furnisbed valuable 
infoimntion relative to the technical knowledge and skill required 

for .employment in the diifeixmt leveirof a major occupational 
division of work. 

( 6 ) Job analyses made' for instructional purposes. Job analyses 
de by persons with practical experience who have a knowledge pf 
the learning process have added during th# past two years very 
materially to our knowledge of the abilities necessary to do the jobs 
included in a particular occupation. 

(c) Suemss factors. Considerable attention has been given to the 
lyt»s of abilities that make for success in different occupations In 
addition to tho factorsof skill and teehnical knowledge, which are 
essential, there arc other ■ factors of ay personal character such as 
specific mtcrests, temperament, emotional stability, and social adjust- 
ment which are frequently t|ie causes of success or failure. Liltle 

^ his been compiled apd pub- ■ 

hshed, but teachers of vocation^ subjects, prcaluction foremen, and 
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employment ofllcors are accumulatinj; valuable information of an 
empirieul character on tlio.se problem, s as ii part of their observations 
based upon experience. These various tyi>es of studies and experi- 
mental practices have set forth more clearly (lie feasibility of jjrovid- 
ing vocational-iiulu.strial courses and the possibilities which such 
courses have for vocational (‘(liciency.' These have residted in a 
stimulation of industrial education in the public .schools, especially 
in the cooperation of the schoeds with industry in providing practical 
types of training.' 

3. Growth of ilw junior hhjh nchoof -movemmi. — T^e junior high 
school movement started about l!>09. In there were 1.1()!> juijjor 
high .schools and in addition 1,149 junior high school departments 
in connection with senior high schools. The rapid growth previously 
made in the junior high .school devidopinent was continued during* 
(^1926-1928. The growth of the junior high school movement has been 

accompanied by a very material increase in tlu' ninniial arts wojdc 
due, first, to the philosophy of the junior high school, which empha- 
sizes the need for providing for individual and group dilfenmces, 
for exploration and discovery of aptitudes and inteiests, and for an 
enriched curriculum of general e«hication; and second, to the flexi- 
bility of the instructional organization which more easily ])ermits the 
introduction of shop coui ses. 

4. Increased recor/nition. of the^need for trainiu<j hi nbiUt/rs neces- 
sary for the intclliyent une and care of hidustriai products and serv- 
ices in common use about the home and in connection with leisure 
ihne and avocational arti cities.— drhesc desired abilities relate both 
to specific knowledge of an industrial character and to mechanical 
manipulation. As examples of circumstances which have contrib- 
uted to the need for such training we may note the increased ii.se 
of electrical and mechanical appliances in the home, of conventional 
drawings and symbols as a means of rejiresenting ideas in 
literatui^e and plans dealing with the construcllon of homes, and of 
the automobile and the con.scquent need for abilities relating to its 
purchase, care, and operation. Courses in these subjects, when care- 
fully organized for the purpose, are, of great value in developing 
abilities wliich the consdmer should ^lave. 

» InformathSi? received by special reports to the Bureau of Ethication 
is to the effect that among the most common subjects added during 
the past two years by school sy.stem.s to their industrial arts programs 
are home mechanic!,' auto iuechanic.s, drafting, and electricity. A 
number of schools enroll girls in.some types of these courses. 

6. Recognition 6f the eoemeyinuy tgt the State by those who 

go' tc^ ‘Onfr'k. — A. more general recognition of the early economic 
. return to the State b^ those who early leave the fuU-tiine school to 
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enter upon employment in the trades and industries was during the 
imst two years an important factor influencing the-increasc of vjoca- • 
t ional-indiistrial courses in the public schools. Such training should 
be provided not only because the State owes it to these individuals 
as a social service but also because it j^ays a financial return on the 
investment in the way of increased economic wealth. 

In 1920, according to the United States Census report for that 
year, there were 41,()14,248 persons 40 years of age and over who 
were gainfully employed. Of those gainfully employed 30.8 per cent 
were engaged in manufaetuping and mechanical pursuits; 26.3 per 
cent in agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry; an<^A2 per cent 
in professional service. In 1919 there were 10.812.736 persons 
engaged in manufacturing inclustries only, of whom 79.4 pet* cent 
were males and 20.6 per cent were females. Of this number 120,919 
were under 16 years of age. Of these r>3.3 per cent were male and 
46.7 per cent were female. 

6. Growth of m<histneH.—T\\G United States is rapidly becoming 
an industrial pation as evidenced by shifts in population centerS. 

1 ho States which have made the larger relative gains in population 
since 1910 are, almost without exception, the industrial ones, while 
the States making the smaller relative gains ar.e quite generally 
those in which agi iculture'i.s the dominant industry. 

7. Cooperatirr reJatiom^ with indmtnj . — During the past two 
years the coo])erative.relations developed with industry for the pro- 
motion of vocational education have resulted in many places in the 
(nlargement and improvement of the vocational program. These 
mutually help^ relationships, based on a comirion interest and for 

a common purjwse^ have e.xpressed themselves in varjous Wfvys, # 
among which may be mentioned : ^ * ■ . ’ 

t, (1) The e.stablishment of contact or advisory committees,* com- 
po.sfd of emi^oyersand employees, for the purpose of securing their 
advice and cooperojtion in the determination of the courses to be 
offered, the content and instructional material for the courses, the 
.selection of trainees, and the selection and qualificatioflV' of in- 
structors. 

(2) The participation* of indu-stry in the programs of educational 

organizations resulting in a better understanding by the public schools 
of the training needs of industry, and a better appreciation by in-i 
dustpy of the possibilities of training in and through cooperation . 
with the public schools, all of which is conducive to the development 
of a feasible voeational-industrial program. . ‘ 

(3) T'he appointpaent of coordinators for part-time students who 
act in an official advisory capacity between iildustry' and;the school ’ 
refktive to the employment work and the school training of the in- . 
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dividual students, tl?us bring^ing about a unified plan of procedure 
for work and training. Sometimes the coordinators are men from 
the industries, and in some instances carry on the work of coordina- 
tion without expense to the school. 

(4) The supplying of suitable equipment by industry for specific 

types of vocational-industrial courses. For example, jn the building- 
stone industries some of the companies producing building stone or 
doing construction work in stone have supplied schools with granite, 
marble, or limestone to be used for instructional purposes together 
with necessary machines and tools. . 

(5) Forernm canfereivces . — The growth of foremen conferences 

as a part oftne local vocational-industrial program has had a stimu- 
lating effect upon the development of trade courses. There are a 
number of reasons why this is true. Through .such conferences the 
school gains a very intimate jnsight as to the kinds of trade courses 
the local community most needs; often valuable information is 
obtained as to what the content of such courses should be, and fre- 
quently there is discovered a valuable source of supply of trade 
teachers. * ** 

8. Improvement of mechanical devices . — Inventions and improve- 
ments in machines and mechanical processes are creating* needs for 
additional training courses which are demanding inclusion in the 
industrial programs of the public schools. For example, the advance 
in aviation and radio work has already caused courses iii some phases 
of these subjects to be introduced into a number of schools. Scientific 
discoveries and the invention of labor-saving machinery and tools 
are constantly bringing about changes in manufacturing processes 
and creating a demand for trained mechanics. All these change- 
producing forces have been quite active during the jmst two years. 

9. Research studies and job analyses . — Studies by industrial or- 
ganizations, made for the purpo.se Df increasing efficiency in produc- 
tion, for rating and up-grading employees, and for the selection and 
training of employees, together with job analy'ses for instructional 
purposes made by persons interested in the development of unit 
courses of training, all have contributed content material for trade 
courses and thereby hav^ stimulated the organization of such courses. 

10. Universal need for highly shdled mechesnios. — There is a uni- 
verse demand in the industries for men who can fill positions re- 
quiring a high degree of skill and technical knowledge, such as tool 
and dye makers and builders of precision tools and machines. Itlis 
necessarj that men for these positions be trained in our own country, ‘ 
as other countries, such as Englantl, Germany, and Ru.ssia, are in the 
same condition as the United States, their demand for such skilled 
artisans exceeding their supply. The increased use of machines for 
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performing operations previously done by hand and the demand for 
refineinents in machines to meet the need for machine products 
worked to smaller dimensions are constantly increasing the need for 
Hgh-skiUed tool and machine builders the world over. 

VAlllETY IN COURSES AND INSTRUCTIONAL ORGAT^IZATION 

A study of the industrial program in the public schools during the 
past two years shows an increase in the variety of courses offered. 
Instruction is now given in subjects which a few years ago would 
nave met with no consideration from most superintendents. There 
was also further development and modification of plans for the 
organization, administration, supervision, and instruction relative 
to industrial courses. Information collected by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation shows that a number of scliools have introduced courses in 
^nie phase of aviation. For example, the Joliet (111.) Township 
High bchool now offers a course in aeronautics in which the theory of 
flying is stressed. Instruction relative to airplane engines is given 
m connection with the fourth-year work in auto mechanics. Other 
examples of the flower types of courses follow i 
The Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles, Calif., ofl^ers a 
janitors’ engineering course for men employed in janitorial work 
The course covers heating, lighting, and ventilating from the stand- 
point of a janitor’s responsibilities. Owing to the demand for 
service men in the radio industry the vocational education board of 
Es^x County, N. J., made a survey of the radio manufacturing 
industries in the county. On the basis of this information specific 
courses were organized in the trade schools of the county to train for 
production and yrvice jobs in the radio industry. The Santa Bar- 
bara (Cahf.) High School offers a course in stagecraft in which 
the students learn to construct scenery, do painting and decorating,' 
and electric wiring for illumination. The high school at Stockton, 
Calif., offers a course in foundry practice in cooperation with a large 
harvester company. The instruction is carried on in the factory 
of the company by an expert forema“ Students for the course are 
c^fully selected with reference to their aptitudes and interest for 
m work. The Union High School, Fort Bragg, Calif., has 
developed a plan of vocational and industrial'education in coopera- 
tion With local industries. The program includes courses in power- 
plant engineering, laundry work, and linotype work. Bedford 
(Ind.) High School, in the center of the oolitic limestone industry, 
offera a course in stone drafting together with work in the actual 
production of finished materials for buildings. The local companies 
cooperate with the high school and furnish a mill and necessary 
e<)uipment for doing production jobs. 
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IMPROVED HOUSING FACILITIES 


Special reports from State boards of education and information 
from various other sources indicate that diirinjr 192G-lt)28 there was 
considerable activity in providing additional housing facilities. A 
comparatiA^ely large number of new buildings for industrial work 
were erected, additions made to old buildings, and shop facilities 
provided «in new elementary and high-school buildings. For 
example, New York State added about 15 new buildings for indus- 
trial education work and provided for shops in about 50 new scliool 
buildings. Michigan made provision for shrtps in 55 new school 
buildings and e/ected a few buildings for industrial work. Some 
’States which have a comparatively small program in industrial 
work made noticeable progress in providing room for simps. For 
example, Utah added shop facilities in 19 buildings. New Hampshire 
in 13, Wyoming in 12, and Arkansas in 11. There is a tendency in 
some States to provide shops Jn new gymnasium buildings, under- 
neath the inclined seating space and facing the outside of the build- 
ing. When proper^ incorporated in the original plans this arrange- 
ment is very satisfactory for shop space. 

Among the new buildings for industrial and technical work may be 
mentioned the Central Trades School building, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
erected at a cost of more than $2,000,000; the new building erected at 
. Syracuse, N. Y., for the exclusive use of continuation sclmol pupils, 
at a cost of approximately $250,000; the new technical high-school 
bmlding, Washington, D. C., which cost for building, grounds, and 
equipment $3,500,000; the new addition to the Lathrop Trade School, 
Kansas City, Mo., costing about $80,000; the large addition to the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Vocational School, which probably makes this the 
largest school building in the United States devoted exclusively to 
“ vocational and vocational-related subjects; the new shop building at 
Santa Barbara, Calif.; the vocational school building, Pensauken 
Township, N. J., costing $1,000,000; and the new vocational high 
school, Minneapolis, Minn., at a cost of $1,600,000. . 

Notwithstanding the progress made in providing housing facilities 
for industrial work many reports indicate that additional shops and 
classrooms are necessary in order to meet the increased demand for 
enrollment in this type of work. 

PART-TIME AND EVENING SCHOOLS 

Part-time and evening classes rendered a large service during tl^ 
past two years in supplying effective training for many whose' needs 
were great. There is a growing recognition of the value of evening 
trade-extension courses for employed persons and of part-time courses 
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for (*ni])loye(l youn^? people. In addition to the increased enrollment 
in tlii'se types of courses during^ the past two years, considerable 
<lev’elopincnt has taken place with respect to tlje improvement of 
* instruction, supervision, equipment, and housing facilities. A number- 
of the larger cities have constructed new buildings in which to take 
t are of the increasing enrollment in part-time classes. There is also 
a general tendency to raise the qualifications for teachers Tn part- 
time and evening classes. The continuation schools of New York 
City are now on a par with the high schools with respect to personnel. 
The principals of these sdiotjls are appointed in the same manner as 
the regidar high-school principals anti the principals and teachers are 
on the same salary schedule. 

i 

In -some places the growth in enrollment in evening and part-time 
classes has been quite impressive and is significant of the value 
attached to such courses by the public. For example, the enrollment 
of building-trades apprentices in evening classes in New Jersey in- 
creased from 100 five years ago to 2,500 at the present time. Both 
employers and employees cooperate in making the courseS^ccessful. , 
Some of the trade organizations pay the necessary enrollment charges* 
of their students. In some places in New Jersey apprenticeship 
agreements have been made wdth the school. This is especially true 
for the printing and carpentry trades. 

In 1928 there was an increase of 9..W0 pupils in the compulsory 
continuation .schools of New York City. There are 15 centers for 
continuation clas.ses for employed young people between 14 and 17 
years of age. Practically all of the subjects offered in the evening 
classes are offered in the continuation classes. Vocational guidance 
and placement work is carried on.- During the 1927 school year, 
2,356 boys and girls, Av>ho were enrolled in part-time courses in §ve 
New York City high schools offering cooperative courses, earned 
$151,439. The student.s were in school and in employment on alter- 
nate weeks. 

In 1928 the Boston Continuation School made a study' of 1,200 of 
the 1,000 girls enrolled in its courses.' It was found that they left 
school beginning with the sixth grade and the dropping-out process 
continued in succeeding grades through the eleventh. The model 
grade for leaving school was the eighth. The largest number was 
employed in chndy factories, the artificial flower business, and in 
the food products industries and service. The greatest number of 
calls for help came from candy and other manufacturing industries 


where the work was of a light nature. Factory work paid the highest 
wages. The weekl^aps ranged frdm $8 .to $16. ^ 

The Washburne Continuation School, Chicago, III., is a part-lime 


school for boys, operating on an 8-hour day schedule. Both con- 
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tinuation.’and apprenticeship' pupils, ran^riiip: from U to 17 years 
of ap:c, are eimdled umler the compulsory part-time school hny, and 
attend school once a wwk. In. December, 1927, the number of 
apprentices distributed anionp: the trades represented was as follows: 
Carpenters, 575; electricians, 524; machinists, 157*; sheet metal 
workers, 105; painters and decorators. 256; steam fitters, 377, The 
subjects offered the apprentice group are: English, mathematics, 
civics, applied science, drawing, estimating, and other trade-related 
^ subjects. Shops are maintained for sheet metal, steam fitting, wood- 
working, painting, baking, electricity, and paperhanging. Much of 
the equipment for the school was donated by industry. 

There are coordinators for the apprentice boys who articulate the 
work of the school with that of industry. The coordinators are 
usually men from the industries. The organizations to which the 
apprentices dre responsible are usually very strict in the enforce- 
ment of the apprenticeship contract, and if a boy fails to make good 
in school or fails to attend regularly, his apprenticeship is taken away 
from him. There is a large waiting list for the steamfitters’ course. 

Provisions made in 1928 in the laws of the State of New York 
relatix'e to part-time and evening instructVon represent some pro- 
gressive tendencies toward providing legal regulations affecting these 
types of public-school courses. The law provi<les that minors from 
^ 14 to 17 years of age, who have leceived employment certificates and 

are employed, shall attend upon pjiri-time day instruction. This 
provision, however, applies only to cities of 20,000 or more inhabit- 
, ants and to school districts which have 200 or more employed minors 
under 17 years of age. Boards of education in cities with smaller 
population may require attendance of minors upon part-time instntc- 
^ tioh. Attendance upon full-time instruction is required up to 14 
years of age, and until 16 years of age if not employed. City school 
boards are empow’cred to require attendance of minors ^rom 16 to 
17 years of age who are not employed in the full-time day school. 
In cities coming under the provision of, this law, whose boards 
of education do not require unemplo^vd minors over 16 years of age 
to attend the full-time day school, such minoi^ between 16 and 17 
f jrears of age, not voluntarily attending upon full-time day instruc- 
tion, are required to be in attendance upon part-time day instruction. 

For part-time day classes at least four hours of instruction per 
week during the time that the full-time day schools are in session 
are required. The law definitely limits the time of day during 
which part-time instruction shall be given by stating that it shall 
. be between ^ a. m. and 6 p, m., on the days that the regular full-time 
•classes are ;n-«ession, and between 8 a. m. and 12 o’clock noon on 
Saturday. The law empowers l 9 cal school authorities, upon the 

-- - ■ ■ ; 
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request of employers, to substitute a half-time system for groups of 
employed minors in a given occupation. 

The' law is specific in its definition of what constitutes lawful 
absence from part-time instruction, and provides that unlawful 
absences shall be made up by hours of attendance in excess of those 
otherwise required. It also sets -up procedure for determining 
whether an individual is '.mentfilly or physically unablf to attend 
.^chool or to benefit by instruction. The. law states that school sub- 
jects shall be included for the enlargement of the civic, vocational 
intelligence, and skill of the part-time pupils. The State depart- 
ment of education is given the power to alter the subjects taught. 

Evening schools in cities with population of 100,000 or more are 
required to be in session for at least 100 nights; in cities with popu- 
lation between 50,000 and 100,000, for at least 75 nights; and in other 
cities and. school districts having 20 or more minors who under the 
law are required to attend upon evening in^ruction, 50 nights. In 
school systems which provide evening instruction in accordance with 
the State law, minors between 17 and 21 years of age who are imable 
to use the English language to a«jjegree of efiiciency comparable with 
the abilities required for the cmnpletion of the fifth year of the 
clenienlary school, and who are hot attending the full-time day 
school, are required to attend upon evening instruction. 

AGE FOR EiXTERING EMPLOYMENT INCREASING 

A number of factors are operating in most parts of the country 
which tend to increase the age at which young people enter upon 
full-time employment in the industries. Among the causes contrib- 
uting toward this end is the increasing responsibility placed upon 
employers by the '^Ijeration of liability laws. This has resulted in 
firms in a number of instances refusing to employ persons as young 
as they previously did in certain positions. Especially is this true 
for types of work wliich involve any particular hazard, such as work 
about power machinery and certain kinds of production, jobs in the 
steel mills. Then, too, the attitude of labor has influenced this tend- 
ency by the stand.it has taken for the education of the youth of the 
country, which means more years in school and a later ^ntry upon 
employment. 


Some employers’ associations have also taken a stand favorable to 
increasing the age for entering the inc(ustries. For example. The 
National A.ssociation of Manufacturers has gone on record as favor- 
ing employment of children between the ages of 14 and 16 only 
when certain requirements are met relative to physical fitness, edu- 
cational training, regulations for hours of work, and prohibited em- > 
ployment in dangerous occupations. Compulsory school laws also 
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affect the situation by holding children either in the full-time school 
or in part-time classes for an increasing number of years. Thirty- 
one States have now enacted some form of compulsory part-time law. 
A few States have made 18 the minimum age for school leaving. 
Certain exemptions, however, are provided. The inclusion in high 
.schools, in technical schools, and in trade and other vocational schools 
of types of work which make an appeal to larger numbers than these 
schools formerly did, has resulted in increasing the holding power 
of the schools. The results from these causes and some other subtle 
influences are that the flow from school to full-time employment has 
been slowed down for the younger ages^ ' . 

pIinting 


Printing is one of the school subjects that showed considerable 
growth during the past two years. • This is in keeping with the 
development of the printing industry, which now ranks among the 
largest in the United States with respect to wages paid. The Ameri- 
can Type Founders’ Co, estimates that there are 450,000 persons 
employed in the’ printing industry and^ that the rnnual payroll 
amounts to $560,000,000. 

According to a report of the United Typdthetre of America 28,53T 
students were enrolled in printing courses in the United States and 
Canada, in 19iJ6-27. Teachers of j^rinting numbered 443 and institu- 
tions in which printing courses were offered, 309. The types 
and number of institutions offering instruction in printing were as 
follows; Academic high school§, 88; junior high^’hools, 86; .tech- 
>nical high schools, 22;- evening schools, flfl.; colleges and normal 
schools, 9; “plant” schools, 10; elementary schools, 29; confinua- 
tion and part-time schools, 17. The time given to instruction varies 
greatly according to the school grade in which a epurse is offered, the 
objective of the course, and the practice of the school. The range is 
from l.to 48 hours per week, and from 5 weeks to 6 years for com- 
pletion of the course. The report estimates the value of school 
equipment for printing at $3,316,960. 

New York City has enlarged its program in printing instruction in 
^ an effort tb mort the demand for trained printers. There has been 
added to the Central Printing Trades Continuation School a depart- 
ment called the school for machine training, offering#B<litruction in 
maintenance and repair to hand compositors who h^e hati 4 years 
of experience in-lhe composing room and have had at leasi 8 years 
of training in hand composition, of an apprentice grade, in some 
approved school. ^ ^ ' 

The operation of the school for u^a.chine training ^ an excellent 
example of the cooperative relatioi^ips that may be established 
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between Bchools and industry for the purpose of offering instruction 
jn industrial lines of work. The school is conducted under the di- 
lection of tlie board of education and has the cooperation of the New 
lork Employers’ Association, the New York Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, and Typographical Union No. 6. A board consisting of 
representatives of these four bodies administers the school under 
t^rm^of a contract entered into between the four’groups concerned, 
llie board of education supplies space, custodial service, heat, light, 
power, and the instructors’ .salaries. The other parties to the con- 
tract agree to cooperate in providing the machine ^uipment and the 
supplies needed for instruction^ They further aid in the selection of 
exjiert insfructors and augment as much as is necessary the salaries 
paid by the board of education. 

Students in the Central Printing Tiadcs Continuation School who 
have completed three years of instruction in the school for printer*’ 
•ippi entices may take for their final year of apprenticeship training 
the course in machine training. Apprentices who elect this course are 
required to attend regularly in order to receive credit for a diploma. 
Attendance is for 6 hours per week, 3 hours of which are in the ' 
afternoon and the other 3 hours in the evening of the same day. The 
afternoon attendance is on tlie employers’ time, while the evening 
attendance is on the time of the ai^prentice. The course runs 40 weeks 
per year. The Central Printing Trades Continuation School has 
also organized a school for printing pressmen and n newspaper press- 
men s school. Both of these departments are operated along the same 
lines as is the department of machine training. 

^ MODEL BOAT AND MODEL AIRPLANE BUILDING 

Two types of project work included in manual arts courses showed 
a rapid growth in popularity during the past two years, namely 
model boat":- and model aiiplane building. Of approximately 200 
lepresentative school .systems of cities having more than 10,000 in- 
. habitants, reporting to the Bureau of Education,’ 42 per cent offered 
instruction ip model boat building in the year 1927-28, and the same 
percentage offered work in model airplane building. A large number 
provide work in both. Seventy per cent of the cities having 100,000 
or more inhabitants have courses in model boat building and 70 per 
cent in model airplane building, with a large number offeyng instruc- 
tion in both. Of these cities, with a population' between 10,000 and 
25, 000, only 32 per cent have work in. boat building and only-^ per 
. cent in airplane building. The reports indicate that these subjects en- 
joy about equal popularity in the schopl program, qpd that their fro- 
quencyi with yespect to tli6 ijize of cities I'epresents a very regular 
• curve which is in direct ratio to die size of the citie^ 
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A number of schools hold yearly contests at which the l^oats are 
judged for design, quality of workmanship, and performance in the 
water. For example, the boats made in the manual arts department 
of the St. Petersburg (Fla.) High School are displayed before a 
committee ft’om the hx-al yacht club, and a sitVer cup is awarded to 
the builder of the best boat. The Model Yacht Racing Association 
of America, which is a member of the International Model Yacht 
Racing Association, is doing much to jff*omote interest in model boat 
building and sailing. Many articles have appeared in the,jx?riodicals 
on model boatbuilding, and there are some books on this subject. 

Detroit, Mich., was one of the first cities to provide a definite pro- 
gram in model airplane construction in the public schools. The work 
was introduced in 15)23 and has proved to be of great interest to the 
boys, who frequently remain after the regular school hours for work 
on their idanes. Student airplane clubs have been formed in a 
majority of tlio .secondary school^ of the city. 

A number of cities hold local airplane tournaments which serve 
not only for a public display of the school’s work and for the award- 
ing of prizes but -also for the selection of a contestant to be sent to 
a regional or national meet. The first national contest of the Air- 
plane Model League of America was held in Detroit, Mich., in 1927. 
There were 259 contestants from different parts of the country. The 
expenses of some of them were borne by newspapers, civic clubs, 
or other local organizations, A number of valuable prizes were 
-awarded. Two boyswon trips to -Europe as guests of The American 
Boy magazine. , 

The increased attention given to model boat and airplane building 
in the public schools during the past tw’o years is in -keeping with 
the theory that projects in the manual arts should be in harmony with 
the interest and ability levels of the pupils and that at least some of 
them should contribute to the pupils’ leisure time and play activities. 


SCHOOL EXHIBITS 

> • 

The past two years have witnessed a growing interest in shop 
exhibits of the' public schools. Periodical literature covering the 
time of the year when most schools are closing contained many , notices 
of public displaylftof products of the industrial and manual arts 
shops of the public schools. This is having a beneficial effect on shop 
programs. Through such exhibits the attention of the public is 
called to the work the school is doing. A more intelligent and' sym- , 
pathetic understanding of ’the industrial education program is de- 
veloped on the part of the parents, representatives of the local in- 
dustries, $nd the general public. U.sually this becomes a factor in 
crystalizing pulblic opinion for th^apprqval and 'support of l^e 
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industrial education program. As an example of local exhibits 
from the industrial school shops the display made in one of the 
\oung Men’s Christian Association buildings in Clhicago in 1928 
may be noted. Shop work from.35 elementary Schools, junior high 
schools, and senior high schools was placed on exhibition and in- 
cluded miniature speed boats equipped with small motors, model 
airplanes, products of the print shop, electrical apparatus, art work, 
metal work, foundry work, basketry, radios, etc. 

Sometimes regional exhibits are held. For 'example, there was- 
held in May, 1928, at the Iowa College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, Anies, Iowa, an industrial arts judging contest and display in 
which more than 60 high schools of the State participated^ The 
exhibits consisted of construction work in wood, metal, fiber, etc., 
and drawings from the mechanical drafting depnrtnieiils of the 
schools. The exhibits represented in a concrete way the industrial 
work carried on in the schools of the ^tate. Prizes were awarded 
for the best exhibits in eatdi of the different classes of projects in- 
cluded. An interesting feature of the plans governing the exhibit 
was the provision whereby the schools of the State were classified 
according .to certain common characteristics, and each school entered 
its exhibits for competition with the schools in the same class to which 
it belonged. The classification for the schools was: Rural and con- 
solidated schools, sinnll-tow’n junior high schools, sraall-town senior^ 
high schools, urban junior high schools, and" urban senior high 
schools. 

GUIDANCE 

t « 

A great deal of attention has been given during the jmst two years 
to the theory and practice of guidance. Progiams of teachers’ meet- 
ings, res'earch studies, and c<lucational literature have dealt to a con- 
« siderable extent with the i>roblems of giiidnnee in the public schools. 

' AVith the growing realization of the importance of this work as a 

^ faetdr in the final satisfactory adjustment of the individual into a 

' wage-earning life occupation, the general public has become greatly 
interested in the discussions of ways and means for making guidance 
effective. During the past two years a broader view has been taken 
, of the problems involved and less emphasis, has been placed upon a 
hasty attempt to guide inexperienced youth with limited practical 
training int^ specific bccupati6flfe. More emphasis has been placed 
upon an- educational guidance procedure covering a term of years,' 

which aims through various forms of direct and indirect experience to 
N furbish opportunities for the gradual development and discovery of 
aptitudes and interests and for gaining reliable information 'as to 
the training 'reqmred for specific occupations and the employment 
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conditions in the occupations. Indirect experience includes readinp, 
study, and observation relative to occupations; direct experience 
includes ni^ipulative work in a variety of construction materials 
and m various mechanical operations performed in the school shop^ 
and in einplojuncnt. , 

One means of providing indirect experience is. the inclusion in the 
program of studies of a course in occupations, usually offered in one 
of the junior high-sclmol years or in connection with the work in con- 
tinuation school classes. As an evidence of the tendency to increase 
the emphasis placed upon occupational studies as a part of a general 
guidance jirograin, re|)orts to the Hureau of Education for 1927-28 
from 215 rcjiresentative school systems in cities Jinving a popula- 
tion of KXOOO or more, show that slightly more than one-half offer 
u course in occupations. Of the cities rcpoii>Lng which have fewer 
than .5f),(XK) population, 40.4 per cent offer such, a course, while of 
the cities having more than r)(l,0()0 inlufl/itants Cl per cent offer a 
course in occupations. Reports covering the year 192;V26, showed 
that only about one-third offered a course in occupations, ^luis indi- 
cating a gain of ai)proximutely 16 per cent in the number of cities 
offering such a course. , 

Notwithstanding the increase in the number of schools offering 
courses in occupations, and the fact that many schools have teachers 
who do some counseling and make some contacts with industries for 
the purpose of finding employment for pupils seeking wage-earning 
positions, only a small percentage of schools have a c<Kirdinatc(l and 
centralized program covering all phas(*s of guidance.. Fewer still 
have such a program under the direction of one person employed with 
reference to his special (pialiRcations for .the work. A. complete 
guidance program includes studies in occupations, tryout and ex- 
ploration in mechanical and manipulative types of work, counseling, 
placement, and follow-»*p work. ■ In vocutionat guidance emphasis is 
placed on individual counseling. % 

Althmigh the subject of vocational guidance has been discaissed for 
years, its inclusion in local school programs is not general, and in 
many instances the procedure is varied and *often experimental. 
However, there is a growing demand for tW development of guidance 
work. The committee on resolutions of the National Education 
Association recommended, in 1927, “that educational and vocational 
guidance l)e considered a primary obligation of organized education.” 

A few S^ate departments of education have outlined guidance, pro- 
grams for the schools of their States, and in some instances have* 
issued bulletins arid other publications giving suggestions for the 
Yirganization of the guidance work and furnishing lists of referenc^ 
mate^iaU A few large cities hare made valuable contributions to the 

\ ' * 
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• literature suitable for use in courses in occupations, by the production 
of studies covering different occupations. Each study deals with the 
training and qualifications necessary for employment in the occupa- 
tion, the jiature of the work, employment and working conditions, 
wages, opj>ortnni(ics for advancement, and the future of the trade. 

In the smaller .schools, especially those in rural communities, it is 
more difficult to organize guidance w-ork than in the large city schools' 
with sufficient). student bodies to warrant the employment of special 
pei'.sonnel for the j)urpose and where there are local opportunities to 
place individuals in a large number of occupations. However, there 
are found occasionally in rural communities and in small cities 
practicc.s w'hich are hasetl upon feasible and effective organization 
plans. During the school year of 1S)‘2(>^27 some citizens of Hunter- 
don County, N. 'J., effected the organization of the Hunterdon 
C ounty vocational guidance committee, whose membership included 
representative citizen.s, five higli-school principals, the county supecin- 
. tendcnt of schools, and tlic secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of the county. In the beginning the aim of the com- 
mit toe was only to assi.st the graduates of the high schools in the 
. county to find employment positions best suited to their abilities. * 
However, it soon realized that succe.ssful placement was dependent 
upon the development of previous occupational information artd guid- 
ance. Arrangements w^ere made wdiereby the serves of the professor 
of educational and vocational guidance at Rutgers ITniv'crsity were 
secured to meet with the faculty of each of the high schools in the 
county for the purpose of. outlining the e.s.sentials of a, comprehensive 
■guidance ])rogram. V 

A .vtmly was made of the educational and vocational intcre.sts of 
the senini's in each high school. Each yeuior received eoun.sel "rela- 
tive to further education ami to occuputionul employment. A ques- 
tiommiro was developed and sent by the committee to former stu- 
^ dents who were alrOady in employnient. By this metfns information 
was secured as to age and grade at wliicli pupils left .school, reasons 
for leaving, the nature of initial jobs, promotioris in employment, 

• training necessary for particular jobs, etc. Rutgers University- as- 

sisted in making a report on thc.se questionnaire returns. Later, ex- 
tension clas.ses in guidance ^were organized for the teachers under 
the direction ^f the county superintendent and programs in guidance 
were plannetl for the schools, which are carried out under his 
direction, ' , ‘ 

The problem involve^ in educational »guidance, especially in the 

' Junior hi^h school, is notlfe^^jj^from pupils through printed testa 
information as to their presentlhterests and aptitudes, based upon 
their very limited experiences, so much as it is to furnish them with 
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opportunities in the form of both direct and indirect experiences 
through which they may discover and build up aptitudes, interests, 
and attitudes^ relative to the choice of an occupation. 

There are a number of studies that generally should bo carried on 
by schools, the accumulated data from which w’ould in the course 
of a few years throw a good deal of light upon some of the problems 
connected with guidance and placement. For example, there are 
needed more records as to activities carried on outside of school 
hours and ns to employment for a few years after leaving school. A 
few schools have made studies relative to such questions. In 1927, 
according to a published report, a study was made of 758 boys repre- 
senting a cross section of the student body of the Rindge Technical 
High School, Cambridge, Mass._ Of this number 361 wpidced after 
school hours for pay and 397 did not. Of tlie working group 107 
were compelled to work in order to remain in school and 254 w'orked 
in orde'r that they might havQ the additional pleasures their earnings 
would afford. The workers were distributed in various common 
jobs. Sixty-four were employed on paper routes, 57 in commercial 
shops, 37 as errand boys, 7 in libraries, 3 in laboratories, 3 as music 
teachers, and the remainder in miscellaneous jobs of a common type. 

Intelligence scores *for each were recorded and some comparisons 
made on this basis. It was found that there was no difference be- 
tween the working group and the nonw'orking group relative to in- 
telligence scores. The workers, 'judged by the numl)er of failure 
marks received, were a little more successful in their school work. Of 
the two working groups, those who were obliged to wf>rk had bettor 
average school marks, had fewer failure murks, and more honor 
marks per pupil than did the grdup tvho worked to obtain c.xtra 
spending money. The average school marks for the group obliged to 
work were higher than for either the. nonworkers or the group which 
worked to earn additional .spending money. 

The-David Ranken Junior School of Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, 
Mo., ‘has compiled records of its graduates for approximately the 
past 15 years with reference to their remaining in the trade or a 
plosely related line of work for which tJiey were trained. These 
percentages for the different trades in which instruction is offered 
are as follows: Carpentry, 84 per cent ; painting, 84 per cent; plumb- 
ing, 85 per cent; auto mechanics, 85 per cent ; machine shop practice, 
81 per cent ; steam engineering, 77 per cent ; pattemmaking, 76 per 
cent; and electricity, 80 per cent. 

/ A report received from the State Trade School, New Britain, 
Conn., based on a study of returns from 88 per cent of its graduates 
in the past 16 years, shows the following percentages of graduates 
remaining in the trade for which they w,pre trained or in a closely re- 
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lated trade; Auto repair, 85 per cent ; carpentry, 100; machine dra-ft-_ 
injr, 98; electrical work, 79.4; machine trades, 95; masonry trades, 

100; wood patternmaking, 78.7; printing, 100; plumbing, 100. In- 
formation' on the question of the percentage remaining in the trade 
for which they were trained indicates that it varies with a number 
. of factors, such as local employment conditions in the trades, local 
opportunities for obtaining employment in other than trade lines of 
work; and the source and character of the students coming to the 
• trade school. ' ^ 

There is a growing demand that teachers in guidance work and 
those doing vocational counseling have specific training. New York 
City has set up special qualifications for teachers who serve as voca- ^ 
tional counselors. They are required to pass an examination for a 
special license to become teachers' “of vocational and educational 
guidance subjects. The school board has created the position of 
director of guidance and placement, who supervises all the work for 
the city. . , 

The Vocational Service for Juniors, a privately financed organiza- 
tion of I»(ew lork City', has done much to aid the development of 
guidance and placement work in that city. Its specific aim is to aid 
young people to make adjustments to their future work, and to 
demonstrate to the public the value of such service. It provides 
scholarships to deserving children to enable them to go through 
, high school or to take a vocatioaai course in a trade school. For the 
school year 192fi-27 this society maintained an average of 98 scholar- 
ships, ranging from $3 to $6 per week, throughout the school year. 

Of the 1927 scholarship graduates, 12 are making their way through 
college, 4 are working and continuing their education in evening 
college, and 5 are in the line of work for which they were trained. 

It is interesting to note that during this year the society received . 
6,209 requests from employers for help. Of these, 37 per cent were 
for errand jobs, 23 per cent for semiskilled factory jobs; 15 per cent 
for office jobs ; 10 per cent for mercantile jobs; 4 per cent for skilled 
clerical jobs; 3 per cent for trade jobs ; and 2 per cent skilled factory 
jobs. The remaining 6 per cent were distributed between miscel- 
lan^us, part-time, and temporary types of work. 

Courses in occupations and work in guidance and placement are 
^ilBnstautly affected by changing conditions in the industries, such as 
the development of new machines and manufacturing processes, 
fluctuations in the demand for particular industrial products and 
services, and the creation of new types of products and services. 

In recent years there has been a large increase in distribution, assem-. 
bling, and service jobs. The radio business is an example of thia J 
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It is estimated that from 1920 to 1927 the number of persons engaged 
in manufacturing, assembling, distributing, and servicing radio pro- 
ducts increased from 25,(XX) to 150,000;^ the number engaged in the 
production, distribution, and servicing of automotive products in- 
creased about three-quarters of a million; the number engaged in 
the motion-picture industry increased by 150,000; and the barbers 
and hairdressers increased from 216,000 to 385.000. 

TESTS^^- 

Experimental and other forms of research studies carried on during 
the past two years indicate that the work of developing' paper tests 
for discovering mechanical ai>titudcs is still in the experimental stage. 
The question has been raised of the valTdity of some tests which have 
been devised for this purpo.se ami there is neetl of fm-ther e.xperi- 
mental work to determine whether they I'eally measure native mechan- 
ical ability. In fact, the whole qiu'stion of d^’eloping paper tests 
that- will have prognostic values sufficient to warrant their use for 
this p^ticular purpose is still in the realm of the problematical. 
In the attempt to devise such tests it must be borne in mind that the 
ability to answer a list of questions about machines, apparatus, tools, 
and mechanical proces.ses may or may nOt correlate highly with the 
ability to manipulate Umls and matc'fials. The information nece.ssary 
for answering such questions correctly may or may not have been 
derived from experiences coming as a result of natural ii^erests and 
abilities. Tlie fundamental factor which brought such experiences 
into the pupil’s life may have been the result, more or less, of chance 
and environmental circumstances. 

The value of performance tests for determining mechanical ability 
should also be the subject of further research. Although such tests 
' attempt in a direct and concrete manner to tletermine the pupil’s 
mechanical ability by measuring the quality of workmanship shown 
on the test, it is not always certain to what extent the abilities mani* 
fested are due to native aptitudes or to skill acquired in practice. 
Moreover, the time and effort, both of the instructor and the pupil, 
required for giving such tests are important factors in determining 
the extent to which it is feasible to use them. There are some indi- 
cations, however, that performance tests may be developed that will 
yield valuable information for the improvement of instruction, even 
. though their value for discovering native mechanical ability may be 
exceedingly doubtful. 

Progress was made during the past two years in the development of 
achievement or accomplishment tests in industrial educational sub- 
-jects. Especially was this true for mechanical drafting in which 
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subject some objective tests were devised that seem to have value for 
determjninpf pupil achievement. With the^ jeffoi^ that are now 
made to set up standards of accoinplishnienijnMndustrial arts sub- 
jects in terms of given units of training, further development and 
refinement of ways and means for measuring accomplishment abilities 
may be expected. 

TEACHERS 

The qualifications that should be set up for industrial arts teachSrs 
was the subject of discu.ssion during the past two yQars. The re- 
sults of this are reflected in the changes made by teacher-training in- 
stitutions in their cuiTicnla, in the requirements by State boards of 
education for licenses to teach industrial arts .'subjects, and by the 
requirements for employment fixed by some local school board's. A 
few State teuclier-traiiiiiig colleges now offer a 4-yeai^ curriculum 
for industrial arts teachers. Others have provided additional courses^, 
particularly in special methods and shop organization. There is also 
a tendency for teacher-training schools to provide more shop work, 
especially Avith respect to the inclusion of a greater number of shop 
activities. This policy i.s in keeping with the increase irf the number 
of jimior.high schools, as variety in shop activitif.s in these schools is 
an important factor for realizing the exjiloratory objective of the 
junior high school. In some instances an elTort was made to provide 
at least some special work for junior-high-school teachers of industrial 
subjects. This is ah apjwrent neetl, as the objectives, plan of shop 
organization, and methods of instruction vary quite decidedly from 
those of the senior high schpol. •' 

Some local school systems •''are cooperating with State teacher- • 
training in.stitutions in providing extension courses for the^^ipgrad 
ing o^ their industrial arts teachers. The State Teachers College, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., is offering a number of such courses. A course 
dealing wdth the organization, in.slruction, and activities of the 
general shop is very frequently included in the extension work 
carried on in connection with a local school system. 

A conference composed of persons engaged in the training of in- 
dustrial arts teachers in the State teachers colleges and -representa- 
tives of the State Department of California was called in Qecem- • ’ 
her, 1926, by the State superintendent for the purpose of consider- 
ing some of the problem.s involved in training- teachers of industrial 
arts subjects of a nonvocational t3^pe. It was* unanimously agre«^ 
that 40 semester hours of shop work be prescribed as a basic course, 
with 10 electives in shop work, making a total' of 50 semester hours 
of shop work required for a degree. The 40 hours of prescribed ' . 
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shop work include woodwork, machine shop, auto mechanics, wood 
finishin^r, electricity, sheet metal, plumbing, leather work, forging 
and welding, mechanical and architectural drawing, and cement and 
concrete construction. 

As a further example of higher requirements of industrial arts 
teachers, the State Department of Education of Pennsylvania has 
fuled that after 1931 * all applicants for teaching industrial arts 
subjects must have three years of college work and that after 1932 
such applicants will be required to hold a 4-year college degree. 

During the past two years there was much activity manifested by 
teachers of industrial and manual arts subjects in teachers’ clubs 
and other forms of teachers’ organizations. More than a score of 
new local and regional organizations Avere formed during this period. 
These associations had some excj^llent programs and contributed in 
no small way to the promotion of industrial types of work, both in 
respect to the improvement of instruction and the organization of 
programs to meet existing needs. 


SUMMARY OF SOME .PRESENT CONDITIONS, TENDENCIES, MND 
PROBLEMS RELATIVE TO INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

1. During the past two }'ears the total number of different specific 
industrial courses offered by the public schools was materially 
increased. The^^tendency is still further to meet the needs of 
industry and labor by this means. 

2. There is a growing tendency to regard vocational-industrial 
training as cooperative work with industry, in which the school,^ 
the parent, and the industry are vitally interested. School authori- 
ties are realizing tlve necessity of seeking the sj'mpathetic coopera- 
tion «f the industries, including employers and employees, in the 
development of their vocational-industrial programs. 

3. The part-time program showed comparatively large develop- 
ment during the past two years. Part-time w'ork, especially of the' 
cooperative U’pe, is regarded ns a very effective method of training. 

4. Some qf'the large cities are organizing their vocational courses 
with respect to housing and administration according to the trade; 
that is, on the basis of providing separate trades schools, such as art 
automobile frade school, a printing trades school, etc. Other cities 
are organizing trades schools wherein are housed and taught under 
the direction of one principal a variety of unit trades. 

5. Compulsory part-time school attencfance laws are increasing. 
Thirty-one States have enacted such laws. 

6. Some studies have been made in occupational levels, b^Pinfor- 
mation on t\iis subject is still very limited. Studies to determine the 
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occupational levels in the major occupational fields are very greatly * 
needed for the light they would throw upon the need for specific 
training and opportunities for placement. 

7. The question as to the kind and amount of training that should 
be provided for seriously retarded^ children is still almost wholly 
solved. Studies including all of the major occupational vocations 
should be made with a view to finding a field of employment for 
retarded children when given the necessary training. 

8. Housing facilities for all types of industrial work were im- 
proved during the past two years. In some places thei-e are definite 
plans for improving the housing facilities for part-time classes, 

9. There is an increasing recognition of the need for special 

qualifications and training for the supervision of ^industrial arts 
courses. fjr 

10. There is a growing conviction that there should he vocational 
terminal courses in the junior college for some positions in the inter- 
mediate occupational levels in industry. 

11. The requirements for 6btaining a position as an industrial ads 
teacher are higher than formerly in respect to both academic and 
professional work, and to practical training. 

12. There has been an.increase in the number of schools using the 
general shop, with its variety of activities, as a type of organization 

for offering instruction in industrial arts in the junior high. school 
grades. 

13. Information from more than 2tM) representative school systems 
shows that there was an indrease during the' past two years of about 
15 per cent in the number of schools offering a course in occupations. 

14. ,The age at which youth enters upon full-time employment i.s 
increasing. 

15. There is a tendency for more .schools to offer a course in home 
mechanics or some type of general mechanics courses. 

^ schools girls are enrolled in home mechanics courses. 
There is gn increasing tendency for girls to take work which will 
, enable them better to perform mechanical tasks of a nonspecialized 
character in connection with home and leisure-time actyaties. There 
IS also a demand for a type of training for girls which will qualify 
tl)em to operate and care for mechanical and electrical machines and 
appliances which they will have occasion to use about the home and 
in their leisure time. 

17. Projects in model boat and airplane construction are very pop- 
ular in the junior high school. ^ 

18. The cost of instruction and the size of classes in industrial arts 
shop courses are dudied in a number of schools by persons interested 
in the development and improvement of this type of work. 
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19. T1i 6 attitude of industrial arts teachers and supervisors toward 
the use of mechanical aptitude tests is that of intelligent questioning 
and experimenting. 

20. Much interest was manifested during the past two years on 
the part of industrial arts and vocational-industrial education teach- 
ers and supervisors in organizing and promoting the usefulness of 
local and regional clubs and as.sociations for professional improve- 
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INTRODUCTION 

Home-economics education during the bieniiiuin has made notable 
progress. Among the achievements are tlie format ion -of the Or- 
ganization of Sujicrv'isors' and Teachei*s of Home Economics, further 
curriculum revision, better integration of home-economics instruc- 
tion with health education, larger opportunities for child develop- 
ment and parental education, organized courses for social and family 
relationships, increased interest in business opportunities for women 
trained in home economics, courses for boys and men, greater Federal 
appropriations, nnd more research or fact-finding studies in the 
various fields of home economics. 

The formation of the Organization of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Holiie Economics at Asheville, N. C., Jude 24, 1027, was the result 
of theMioinc-economics confercHccs held in that city June 20, 1927, 
and similar ones at various times and places called by the United 
States Commissioner of Education: 

•Curriculum reconstruction has occupied thcHiine and attention of 
superWsors and teachers of home economics all over the United States, 
and with few exception? the work of Tevislon has been in addition 
to their daily school responsibilities. Many of them spent their 
summer vacatibns in study — selecting for this purpose those institu- 
tions of higher education offering courses in the techniques and 
methods of curriculum re.search and educational philosophies under- 
lying curriculum revision. 

In a number of cases members of the citrriculum-revision committee 
of a city school home-economics -department attended the same 
institution, registered for the same courses, receiyed the sanne guid- 
ance as to how to interpret the findings of their investigations, and 
how to apply thtnn to the revision of their own curriculum. 
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Health is one of the major objectives of home economics. The 
American Child Health Association found in its study of 53 schools 
that home-economics instruction in 30 is considered basic to health 
education, because of the sane attitude of home economics toward 
food and clothin<r, cl^nliness, care of the home, self-control, self- 
respect, and individual, conmiunity, and national health habits. 

Tlie South Bend, Ind., 1928, household-arts course of study in- 
cludes tlie statement that one of its jreneral objectives is “to create 
ideals and attitudes toward health and establish such habits that 
girls will have an appreciation of health as a personal and family 
asset and will carry it over into the community as a factor of better 
citizenship.” 

Child development and parental education, according to the fijld 
worker in that subject of the American Home-Kconomics Associa- 
tion, is offered in 148 colleges ns residence and in 25 as extension 
cour.ses. Twenty-seven colleges ci>opemto with nursery schools; 17 
^ have nursery schools administered by departments of home econom- 
ics; 10 offer research in chihl development cf)nducted staff mem- 
bers of the home-economics departments, and 8 have research work- 
ers directing the studies in the field of child development and 
parental education. 

During the biennium, the National Re.search Council and the Na- 
tional Council of Parental Kdneation have awarded fellowships to 
' 48 trained home-economics workers for further study in child devel- 

opment and parental education. 

Instruction in “social and family relationships,” under that title 
and others, .such as “home problc\|s,” “home management,” 
“worthy home membership,” and citizen home making, is offered 
very generally in the departhients of home economics throughout the 
United States. ' 

The objectives of such^’oursps are to develop in the students ap- 
preciation of the real func^ns of. the home and its contributions to 
the happiness and welfare of society, and to the preparation <|f stu- 
dents for effective participation in the physical, social, and ^spiritual 
activities of home life. 

,Home economics in business is a comparatively new field in edu- 
cation. Business firms, including banking and publishing houses, 
are appreciating that this type of education trains children and 
adults in the wise use of economic goods. Therefore such firms 
are employing trained home-economics workers for the purpose of 
ascertaining the consumers’ demands and directing purchasers so 
that better values received may be possible for moneys expended. 

Home economics fa now offered to boys in many sections of the 
United States. In some cases boys ar^ permitted to take this work 
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with the girls. This is true in the new Everett High School of San 
Francisco, Calif., and in the Thomas JeflForson High School, of Now 
York,N. Y. 

The Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, at Still- 
water, offers aji elective home-economics course Avhich is ftopular • 
with the men students of the college; and a number of other insti- 
tutions of higher education offer hoine-oc<tnoniics courses to men. 

Home ecouomics for adults was officially recognized and finan- 
cially aided by the Federal Government through laws known as 
Smith-Lever Act (1914), Smith-Hughes Act (1917), and Capper- 
Ketcliam Act (1928). The Smith-Lever and Cappor-Ketcham 
Acts made possible Federal funds for extensioa work in home eco- 
nomics, and certain Smith-Hjighes funds are primarily designed for 
vocation al home economics for girls 14 years of age and above and 
for adults in all-day, part-time, and evening scliools. 

ORGANIZATION OF SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS OF HOME 

ECONOMICS 

i 

Since 1915 conferences have been called at various times by the 
United States Commissioner of Education for the consideration of 
problems of home economics in public schools. Such a conferei|ce 
.was called upon the suggestion of the president of the American 
Home-Economics Association by the Commissioner of Education and 
was held at Asheville, N. C., June 20, 1927, in conjunction with the 
twentieth annual meeting of the American Home-Economics ^ 
Association. . * 

At the close of the conference the supervisors decided that they 
should organize into a homogeneous group for mutual prof^ional ■ 
helpfulness and for the advancement of home-economics education « 
in the elementary and secondary scliools, and that they should 
relate themselves more closely with the educational' conx’entiona 
conducted by the men and women dominant in the adminis- 
tration of elementary and secondary education. Accordingly, the 

Organization of Sujiervisors and Teachers of Home Economics ** 
was forined. The organization held its first national conference Feb- 
ruary 2-i and 25, 1928, at Boston, Mass., in conjunction with the 
Departinent of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association. 

The proceedings of this conference were published by the United 
States Bureau of Education as Home-Economics Letter No. 3, 1928, 
under the title “ Home Economics in the Junior High School.” 

The members of the organization voted to affiliate with the National 
Education Association as the pepartment of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics. 
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The major purpose of this organization is to obtain “ more real 
home economics for more pupils in our schools.” It is stated that 
this can bo acton ipl ishod moio easily and quickly if: (1) Supervisors 
all over the United States are organized to promote general under- 
Manding of the contributions of home economics to worthy home 
inenibership ; (2) there is close cooperation between classroom ami 
special teachers, principals, and supervisors; and (3) cooperative, 
studies are made for the improvement of home-economics instruction. 

In accordance with this view the 3o0 or more supervisors and 
teachers of home economics attending the conference in Boston in 
1928 voted to have their organizations undertake in the various sec- 
tions of thc.rnited States cooperative studies of home economics in 
the junior high schools. The studies were concerned Avith time allot- 
ment, in what grades home economics ds required or elective, and 
subject matter taught. For the puriHJse of conducting these shidies 
the United Slates was divided into nine, divisions, as used bv the 
Bi^au of the Census of the United States Department of Conunecct. 

The home-economic.s supervisor of Baltimore, Md., was elec^ 
chairman of these divisions and nine other home-economics super- 
visors were chosen as regional vice chairmen. 

The regional vice chairmen were the city supervisors of home' 
economics of Brookline, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Tulsa Okla • 
Denver, Colo.; and Long Beach, Calif. , • ’ ’’ 

Questionnaires for the sturlies were prepai-ed by the specialist in 
home economics of the Bureau of Education and sent to the respective 
vice chairman, who in turn made copies of the questionnaires and 
sent them to the honie-economicM supervisors of the cities in their 
several divisions. By this method a representative picture-was pro-' 
eared of the present pn^iees eoncerning the problem#!eited above. 
Ihe Bureau of Education compiled the material obtained by the 
questionnaires ^oni the regions tinable for any reason to hiake the 
coni|Mlatioiis. Reports of these studies (ippear in Bureau of Educa-» 
tion Home-Economies Letter No. 5, 1928. 

CURRICULUM RECONSTRUCTION 

Curriculum reorganization in home economics in our public schools 
18 constantly proceeding. It is stimulated by the desire of super- 
Tisore snd classroom teachers of home economics to keep sbreast with 
the times, a little ahead of the industrial, social, and economic changes.- 
m our civilizalion, and to incorpofatc into them classroomTimcti^ 
tile reforms needed for better living. 

According to Pmf. Franklin Bobbitt, no one can speak with entire 
certainty as to what the curriculum should be, but there appears to ' 
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be developing a Qommon understanding among curriculum builders 
that the CHiricplum should aim definitely at the improvement of 
human living and behavior for all persons. 

This, however, should not be taken to mean uniformity of behavior 
for it is recognized that individual differences of inherent abilities 
would make such an aim forever impossible even if it were desirable. 
But wholesome living commensurate with native ability to enjoy 
should be equal for all. 

The aim of education then appears to be high-grade living. To 
this the departments of home economics and home mechanics are 
making a worthy contribution by offering training to girls andJbofs 
in the daily pui suits of living. Such 'training aims to lift to a 
higher level many of the activities of human living. 

In 'the reorganization of the home-economics curriculum it is 
e.vpected : 

^ determine, by means of studies and investigations, 
the pupils interests in home and community; their needs, physical 
social,. and economic; and their capacities, (h) To develop m ac- 
_ cordance with the findings of these investigations, curriculum con- 
tent conforming with the interests, needs, and capacities of the pupils 
and as far as possible to raise these to a higher level, (c) To formu- 
late tests which will aid in determining whether the subject matter 
taught functions in the daily lives of the pupils and has important 
educational value for them. 

Second, (ff) To develop in the pupils appreciation fordiome and 
tainily life. (&) To organize the plipils’ home-economics work in 
such a way that it may serve, if needed, as basic training for gainful- 
oewpations whether in the professional or commercial world. 

Cities that revised their courses of study during the bien^m are 
South Bend, Ind. ; Kansas City, Mo.; Baltimore, Md.; Wasddngton, 
D. C., Chicago, III.; Long Beach and San Franci.sco, Calif.; Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Grand Rapids, Ann Arbor, Kalamazoo, and Flint,- 
Mich., and many others. , ' 

The. States that revised their homo-economics courses in 1926-1928 
were Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New’ 
Hampshire, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, and Wisconsin. 

West Virginia during the biennium conducted a state-wide educa- 
tional survey. It approached the field of home-economics' education 
with the view of determining how well home economics in the junior 
and senior high schools corttrilnites to the “controlling aims selected 
to guide the education of West Virginia boys and girls.” 

The^ aims are: “(1) To do one’s part as a worthy member of a 
home in securing and maintaining the best family standards;' (2) 







• to sfcurc and maintain a condition of good health and physical fit- 
ness; and (fl) to engage in vocational activities.” 

The survey commission recommends that home-economics teach- 
ers of West Virginia “give considerably more attention to this 
aspect of the curriculum to the end that its educational values may 
be realized.” • 

»The State Home-Economics Association of California issued its 
first bulletin on three courses entitled respectively “High-school 
courses in science of the household, nutrition, and citizen home mak- 
ing,” with the purpose of promoting interest in and giving “infor- 
' mation about these three high-school courses which niay'be given by 
hoine-oeonoinics teachers and accepted as tjatisfying certain high- 
school graduation requirements.” * 

ft For example, the course in science of the houst'hold is similar in 
scope and purpose to the general science course usually required for 
liigh-school graduation, and may he used as an alternative in satis- 
fying this requirement 'of one unit of laboratory science for high- 
school graduation. The nutrition course is designed as an advanced 
course to follow the one in science of the household hut may also be 
offered as an alternative for the laboratory science unit. The citizen 
home-making course may be used us an alternative for one unit of 
credit toward a social science major. 

The Stale Home-Economics Association of Massachusetts gave val- 
uable assistance to the State home-economics survey committee ap- 
pointed by the State commi.ssionm^of education. The findings of the 
survey committee were used as a basis for building tho'*horae-eco- 
nqmics program for the junior high schools, or grades T, 8, 9, in 
Massachusetts. The committee agreed that: 

I. Home economics furnishes subject matter “well adapted In 
training the minds of boys arid girls through purposeful activity” 
in developing their ability to reason, plan, discriminate, and 

understand. . • . . . 

II. The home-economics objectives of the junior high school are 

to build upon ihe girls’ and boy.s’ experiences ns participatqrs in 
home life gained in the elementifty sdiool; and to “assist girls and 
boys to buy, prepare, servo, and care for food in accordance with 
their families’ needs and income; enable girls to make simple gar- 
ments and instruct girls and hoys in the selection and care of their 
clothing ; interest them in the right use of money, the care, manage- 
ment, income, and expenditures of their homes, and develop appre- , ' 
• . ciation for^the good selection and arrangement of household 

furnishings and equipment; stimulate sympath^ic, helpful, and 
cooperative attitudes toward all the members of the household, par- 
ticularly the younger ones; and offer training in the best welfare of 
the youiig child.” * ' 


. I 
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The main objective of tlie 1928 spring meeting of the Slate ITome- 
Ticonoiuies Associat ion of ln<lianii was to set up a work^plan for the 
re.vision of the State high-school honie-econoniie!>t coiirse <tf studv- 
This revision forms the i)iesent program of effort of the association, 
and three important studies were outlined for it. They are entitled : 

I. High-school girls: (a) Their home differences, [h) attitudes 
toward home life and j)areiits, (c) social conditions. 

II. Working conditions of the school: {a) Housing, {h) e«|uip- 
ment, (c) stalling, (</) financing, (c) ])rr)gram, and (f) in.strnrtionul 
snjjplies. 


III. Life needs of the girls ^^iccrned with the {a) activities of 
girlsj^ {h) job of home makers, (c) cidtural neeils, [d'j changing 
homes, (<?) vocations, (/) scholastic aptitude-indexes or capacities,’ 
and (//) (lie p?>yehology of learning. 

Supervisors and teachers of iiome economics during the4|iQnium 
liavo come to see more elcQ^rly that home economics in thdwmpre- 
hensive high school should serve the needs of various classes of girls 
in accordiwice wilh tlieir interests, needs, and capacities, and that 
among such classes are girls who — 

(1) Plan to complete their education in a higher eclucatlonal insti- 
tution, but desire home-economies knowledge which will aid them to 
meet better their daily living needs. 

(2) Anticijiati' high-sclmgl graduation an<f higlier- educational 
prejiaration leading professional career for wbieh high-.school 
home economics ^ basic, such as home-economies teaching, nursing, 
institutional work, and various positions in the coinniereiar world. 

(3) Expect, upon high-school graduation to become : Home-making 

assistants to their mothers, mistres.seii of their own hoiiics, stenog- 
raphers or salesgirls, and wage earners in various other gainful 
occupations. * 

(4) Leave school before graduation to earn a livelihood by caring 
ifor young children, tassisting in lunch rooms, cafeterias, tea rooms, 
and other eating places, helping in clothing-alteration shops, making 
children’s clothing and articles for novelty shops, or in similar ways. 

In conclusion, many curriculum builders in home-economics appre- 
ciate that — » 

(1) It is not sufficient to know the pupils’ needs as judged by the 
individual teachers or as revealed by home-economics research com- 
mittees, but in addition that both teachers and committees should 
promptly indicate how well tUg subject matter recommended by them 
operates at the different ability leveks of the pupils. 

Orientations in modern educational approaches to curriculum 
construction are necessary. 
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(3) An organization composed of tlic interested selmol people to 
carry on tlic stiulies and i n vest if;:at ions is needed. 

(4) A clerical staff to assist in the compilation of the studies is 
necessary, and, finally, 

(5) requires the entire teaching staff to test with an open mind 
the finished product. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 

Adequate nutrition and hygienic living are foremost in health 
education and occupy § prominent place in any homo-economics 
pr(%ram. An example of this is the Newton, Mass., school liealth 
study, inaugurated in tlie spring of 1919, and recently reported in 
Monograph No. 5 of the school-health bureau, welfare division, of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. The report states: 

Especially significant is the health emphasis In the study of foods and 
nutritlou. The general objective of the work is to teach the needs and uses 
of the different kinds of food in thie body and to develop standards and judgmeut 
with regard to the selection of food in its relation to health, tlirough tlie prepa- 
ration and serving of meals planned on tlie health basis. An effort has been 
made to use these class'es as optwrtunltics for the teaching of health ideals and 
establlsliliig health practices. Hence several years ago the name “cooking 
classes" was change^l to that of “foods and nutrition” and the course was 
enlarged to include an elementary analysis of foods in their relation to health 
and nutrition as well as the preiwration and serving of foods. 

A course in “ foods and nutrition ” is required of all seventh-grade 
girls in the schools of Newton, Mass., who twice each week devote 
to this work two consecutive periods of 50 minutes each, or 100 min- 
tites per cUi.ss period. Special attention is given to all the class mem- 
bers who are physically below par, with the view of enlisting their 
interests in adequate dietaries suitable for them. In this city seven 
years ago milk lunches wore inaugurated in one elementary school. 
To-day every elementary school in Newton, Mass., serves mid-morning 
milk. Forty-eight per cent of tho childftfh in thes^ schools take 
advantage of this milk service, and all the children 10 per cent or 
more underweight who are unable to buy the mid-morning milk • 
have it provided for them by the Junior Red Cross. 

Boys and girls of the junior high schools who are 10 per cent or 
more underweight go to the school cafeteria every day for their mid- 
morning milk, and while there their nutritional progress is observed 
by the cafeteria director, who is a trained home-economics worker. • 

During the past year 100 per cent of the underweight cases pass- 
ing under the observation of the cafeteria director took their mid- 
moming milk. Also 37.6 per cent of the average number of boys 
and^ girls served in the cafeteria, about 400 took milk as part of 
their luncheon. Concerning this milk service, school prindktls 
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report that “wbil& no definite proof can be advanced of improved 
academic rtandiiifj or discipline, it seems tliat (lie mid-niorniiig lunch 
relieves much of the tension of the long morning and thereby is a 
possible factor in achieving a better grade of work with a lessening 
fatigue/’ •] 

Aside from forming the habit of milk drinking, school children 
learn that milk is the best food for promoting growth. Schools in 
various sections of the country are demonstrating to children by 
means of actual feeding e.xperiments that animals-such as rats, guinea 
pigs, calves, lambs, niid pigs fed on milk as compared with other 
foods gain in weight much more rapidly and attain a greater growth. 
Descriptions of such experiments are now found in many of the 
modern textbooks designed for home-economics classes and may also 
be had from various other sources, among tliem the X^nited States 
Department of Agriculture, National Dairy Council, and nutrition 
laboratories in many of the privately and pHblicly endowed 'institu- 
tions of higher education. 

The study, “Health Trends in Secondary Education,” conducted 
and published by the American Child Health Association, makes the 
following pronouncements for departments of home economics: 

1. Home economics Is a vital subject in the health-education program through 
ita food 1111(1 nutrition, clolliliig, housing, child care and truiiiing, and family, 
lelutiuiiship units. 

2. Homo reonoiiiic.s can function Ix-st In the health-education program when 
opiMiri uni ties are prostMiled f«>r the work to be vltullfceil by way of activities In 
the school, home, and, if possible, a home-inunagemenfcottage or apartment. 

3. A houieHH^’onomics troirutl person should be held responsible at all times 
for the nutrition program of the school. This may be directed by a nutritionist, 
the liome-econoinios teaclier, or the cafeteria director, (if adequately trained). 

4. The school lunch room i.s and should be a vital factor in the school health 
program and this Idea should be fo.«tcred at all times by a trained home- 
econf(jpics itcrson or n trained dietitian. . 

6. At no time sliould the function of the school lunch department lie ex- 
ploited for the purpose of making money. 

6. The health educotlon work that permeates the home-economics course 
should be a part of the boys’ school training as well as the girls’. Provision 
should be made for the Imy.s to have an opportunity to take this work, includ- 
ing nutrition, food selection, care and selection of clothing,- child care and 
training, budgets, ami social relationships of the family. 

7. The home-economics department should utlllxe other cour^ in every way 
possible and thus work toward a coordinated heakh-educatlon program. 

The child-health demonstration committee' in its final report, cov- 
ering a 5-year health program in Fargo, N; Dak., assigns to home 
economics an important place in the health-education program. The 
Association fo^ the Improvement of the Condition of tlie Poor,, of 
New York, N. Y., in the educational work conducted by its nutrition 
bureau, emphasizes adequate nutrition, personal hygiene, and home 
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dpanliness. In st-hool lipalth-' programs generally adequate nutri- 
tion, or well-balanced meals, and hygienic habits are recognized as 
fundamental and essential factoi-s. 

Proper diet is an important phase of every lioy Scout’s training. 
The official Boy Scout pamphlet on Camp Health, Safety, and Sani- 
tation gives what Boy Scouts should know about keeping their camp 
sanitary, themselves fit, and what constitutes a healthful diet. 

The July, 1928, number of the Journal of Home Economics re- 
’ ports a school-community health program in which the home-eco- 
nomiCs department in a consolidated rural school of Elida, N. Mex., 
held the central jmsition in the entire health program for this com- 
munity. Tlie program was esiKH-ially concerned with the health 
needs of the children, and the efforts of the home-economics depart- 
ment resulted in better health examination, for the children, estal^ 
lishment of a lupch room in the grade school and interesting tlw 
entire rural community in better nutrition and general health educa- 
tion. 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 

The statics of child development and parental education in the 
field of home ecpnomics is described in three bulletins issued during 
the. biennium. 

These bulletins are; United States Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1927, No. 17, “Typical child care 
and parenthood education in home-economics departments”; Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit. Mich., “A survey of public-school coursc.s ip 
child care for girls and American Home- Economics Association, 
Baltimore, Md., “Chihk development and parental education in home 
economics, a survey of schools and collegc.s.” 

According to the Twenty-eighth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, these >throe publications contain the best 
data compiled on the subject.' The twenty-eighth yearbook was 
largely produced' during the, biennium by a committee composed of 
some of the outstanding leaders on preschool and parental education. 
Also, this yearbook ascribes to th«. vision, foresight, and leaders of 
hofne economics the establishment in 1922 of the first nursery school 
to be used as a laboratory for the education of young girls in the 
care and training of children.* 

Since that date, and especially during the biennium home-eco- 
nomics departments in many State colleges, universities, and privately 
endowed institutions of higher education, have either e^ablished 

'National Society for the Study of Education. Twenty-eighth yearbook.' Bloomlns- 
ton, IlL, Public School I^ubliablng Co., 1929, VoL XIV, p. 366. 

•National Society for the Study of Education, Twenty-eighth yenrtxWk, Bloomtngw 
ton, III,, Public School Publlahtng Ca, 1929, Vol. XIV, p. 28. 
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nursery schools or provided other opportunities for the observation 
and study of young children by student teachers. In addition the 
Manual Arts High School of Los Angeles, Calif., opened a nursery 
school in connection with its home-economic^ department. This is 
the second instance of this kind in the United States, Practically 
all of the home-ecoiiomics courses of study. State and city, revised 
during the biennium have provided a unit in the care and training of 
preschool children. ' • ' 

The 1927 syllabus of home economics for high schools of Illinois 
states its objectives in child care and training are the development 
of appreciations of (n) responsibilities involvejii in the intelligent 
and systematic care and training of babies andjyoung children and 
the privileges attached thereto; (d) lack of adeduate knowledge and 
training of many women for their duties as mothers; (c) sources 
of information and opportunities for gaining child-training knowl- 
edge and right habit formation; and (^) importance of surrounding 
young children with worth-while and beautiful things, such as books, 
toys, pictures, and songs. The syllabus outlines the learning activ- 
ities for high-school pupils to be; (1) The preparation and dis- 
cussion of children’s problems and their solutions; (2) methods of 
bathing, dressing, and feeding the baby ; (3) preparation of its food; 
(4) establishment of proper health habits; and (5) cause and cure 
of common behavior difficulties. 

The State home-economics course of study for Texas, ifsued June, 
1928, contains suggestions for child care and guidance for girls below 
the eighth grade, the eighth, and above. South Bend, Ind., includes • 
in the hygienic course of its home-economics course, issued in 1928, 
lessons on the responsibility of parenthood and an understanding of 
the underlying principles involved in the mental and physical care 
of young children. 

An important accomplishment during the btfennium is the estab- 
lishment of the Washington (D. C.) Child Research Center. Funds 
for this project were made available to the American Home-Eco- 
nomics Association from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 
During the year there were enrolled in classes offered at this center 
72 students of college grade, 2 graduate students, 170 parents, and 38 
other persons in study groups. 

SOQAL AND JFAMILT RELATIONSHIPS * 

Practically all departments of home economics in the junior and 
senior high schools offer some instruction in the social relationshipe 
of the family. Outlines of such instruction in the various home- 
economics courses of study appear under such captions as “citizen 
home making,” “home management,” “home and community,” 
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“home problems,” “the grirl and society,” “family and the home,” 
and “ the social relationships of the family.” 

To determine whether parents considered the above subjects of 
sufficient importance to incorporate them in a home-economics course 
Daisy Alice Kugfel, graduate student in home economics at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in 1927, prepared a questionnaire and 
distributed 800 copies, largely to mothei-s. The questions asked con- 
cerned the following majcu' topics: Relationships within the family 
group, changes affecting family life, marriage and its responsibilities, 
business practices in the home, faipily-community relationships, in- 

nt care', and health of the family. 

Replies were received from r)10 persons in 14 different States. The 
answers were largely from mothers Avho had daughters in school. 
Practically all of the persons replying expressed themselves in favor . 
of including such instruction as the above topics suggest in the home- 
econon\ics courses. 

Of the number replying 46 per cent approved introducing into the 
home-economics course of study at least 50 of the 53 topics outlined 
in the questionnaire; 51 per cent as against 49 per cent favored the 
inclusion of the topic on companionate marriage ; from 63 to 71 per 
cent favored the discussion of topics on prenatal life, divorce, and 
desertion; and from 69 to 70 per cent approved instruction on the 
family income, its proper division among the members. Also 90 pe‘r 
cent of the parents replying feel that in the home-economics classes 
the following topics might lie considered with profit: Cultivation of 
personal traits such as courtesy, loyalty, love of desirable home life; 
proper distribution of home responsibilities for all the members of 
the family; money management, inve.stments, savings, and the wise 
use of the family income; effect on family life of commercially pre- 
pared foods and ready-made clothipg; re.sponsibility for law en- 
forcement; and observance of general health habits. 

The parents further expressed their interest in the questionnaire 
by such appended co^iments as, “ I wish my girls had had home eco- 
nomics like this”; “The teaching of the above subjects should be 
made compulsory”; “The schools can teach these subjects much bet- 
ter than the home”; “Boys and girls would become better parents 
we taught these subjects.” 

The December, 1928, number of the Home-Elconomics Counselor 
of New Mexico, reports a m4|t helpful method in^ teaching to high- 
.. ^ school girls social and family relation.ships. The w'ork centers 
around the girls own home and .school life and has for its objectives ' 
the development of the girl’s appreciations for her responsibilities in 
making her home the happiest place to live in and the school a de- 
lightful community to work and play in. It is suggested that the 
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teacher in planning the problenis for the unit in social relationships 
bear in mind that the problems meet the interests of the class mem- 
l>ers, represent real situations in. the girls’ environmeiyts, and develop 
their thinking, reasoning, and judging, with the final outcomes of 
right attitudes toward the responsibilities of home and community 
life. 

, The syllabus of home economics for the high schools of Illinois 
gives its objectives for the course in family relations to be desirable 
family relationships based upon factors essential to wholesome fam- 
ily life, such as (1^) prevention of divorce and juvenile delinquen- 
cies: (2) development of high standards of ethical belinvior, moral 
conduct, personality traits desirable to all members of the family; 
(3) the best ways A using leisure time; (4) desirable attitudes to 
different members of the family; (5) methods of analyzing right and' 
wrong family situations and suggesting ways and means for promot- 
ing successes and failures in family life; (6) promotion of suitable 
recreation for various members of the family, home activities inter- 
esting to all the members, (adults, adolescents, elementary, and pre- 
school children) ; and (7) a cooperative attitude^oward the family 
budget. 

Tlie State Home-Economics Association of California is the first to 
outline a course on family relationships whose academic credit is inter- 
changeable wjth a course listed in the social-science departments. 

Long Beach, Calif., requires of every girl for high-school gradua- 
tion a semester’s course in .home economics in which the students 
meet' fiVe times per week on budgets and home management. 

> February, 1929, number of the Michigan Home-Economics 
News Letter presents excerpts on methods of teaching family rela- 
^ > tionships usedV supervisors and teachers of home econoihics in the 
following cities of that State: Byron, Detroit, East Jordan, Flint, 
Fordson, Grand Rapid%. Iron wood, Midland, Saginaw, Vassar, and 
in the Michigan State Normal College at Ypsilanti. 

A high-school course on family relationships was developed during 
the biennium by a former director of teacher training of the depart- 
ment of home economics of the University of New Hampshire. 

This course deals with (a) the meaning and purpose of the family, 
(J) the history of the home, (<?) the responsibilities of the various 
members of the family, (d) the relations bctwwn the older and the 
younger generations in the home, {e) learning to live in the home, 
(/) qualities desirable in home members, (ff) family courtesies and 
customs, (h) the responsibility of the home in the preparation of 
children for life, (/) the home as a source of character building, (J) 
religion in the home, (k) the use of leisure time in the home, (/) the 
forming, of friendships by young people, (m) romance and its part 
'■ 116044*— ao — 16 
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in the girl^S life, (n) personal attractiveness, (a) marriage, (p) 
clangers that threaten the home, (g) the girl who leaves home for a 
career, (r) the relation of the home to the community, (,«f) contribu- 
tions of the outside world brought into the homo, and (0 the art of 
family life. ' 

For each topic is outlined a list of thought-provoking questions 
and a selected bibliography bearing directly upon the pfOblems 
suggested. 

A course similar in nature, called “ Social Training,” is required for 
graduation of all girls in the Julia Richman High School of New 
York,N. Y. 

During the summer of 192G Vassar College held a “euthenics in- 
stitute” whose central themes were, family relationships and the 
young child. These things were discussed from the angles of the 
pediatricians, psych iatrisUi, sociologists, psychologies, home econ- 
omists, mothers, teachers, newlyweds, and prospective brides. The 
personnel of the institute was composed of graduates from various 
colleges and universities. 

This type of education on the family i.s now offered in home-eco- 
Domics departments in many institutions of higher education, both 
public aad private. The first home-economics dejiartments to offer 
such instruction are the State universities of AVisconsin at Madison 
and of AVyoming at Laramie. 

HOM^ ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 

The services of trained home-economics women in business appear 
to form the link between the agencies of production and those of 
consumption. Evidence of this is seen in the rapidly increasing 
demands of business firms for trained home-economics workers to ' 
direct newly established departments of home economics. Concern- 
ing this comparatively new home-economics service Jessie M. Hoover, 
director of the home-economics department in one of the largest 
merchandising institutions in the world, says; 

BiiBlness concerns recogntj^e that the consumer Is eager for rcllahle Infor- 
motion regarding Ui^terchandlse «he pnrehases nnd therefore seek to answer 
her Insistent demnntP’.'lnVeHtlgntlons have shown business that the flehl of 
liome economics furnishes this direct contact between business and the home 
maker. Forty-flve dlCferent types of business concerns arft developing home- 
economics departments and employ more than 200 trained home-economics 
w’omen to handle the work. 

Our own home-economics department cooiKrates with the various merchandise 
divisions of our company arfd with Its hundreds of chain retail stores located 
In all sections of the United States ns well^ns our central analytical laboratory 
which tests samples of all merchandise before It Is offered for sale. 
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Our department is organized under tliree main projects: 1. Home equlp- 
nieut— including upplianceri and furnishiugs. 2. Home beautiflcaUou and color 
hnrnutny. 3. Textiles and clothing — coJ.’rand design. 

Through our deiwrtment we esDihllsb contucts with organized home makers 
such ».s women’s dubs church grouiw. parent-teacher associations, home^«co-’ 
uomlcs extension groups, and similar organizjitlons. 

To these groups of liome makers we present the facts about values, and the 
best methods of selecting and using merchandise. We Instruct them: (1) In 
the mTllcation of laniuer, eumiiel, and other interior finishes; (2) how to 
reflnlsh old furniture, do upholstering, select suitable and effective kitchen 
oqulinneiit, and choose suitable colors and fabrics for different types of indl- ' 
vidunls. ^ 

We .send Illustrative materials on consignment to certain oflBcial groups for 
edueutional talks or esJiibit.s, such as curtains and draperie.s, dinner ware, 
kitelam equipment, heallli shoes, and textile fabrics for liome s»‘wing. 

We <-ooiierate witli FedenU depjirtments, universities, colleges, and schools 
In securing their advice regarding educational trends and in turn furnish mer- 
chandising facts of value to these organ iaintlons. 

‘ Our company encourages research in home problems by supporting an annual 
home-economics fellowship aud our home-ectiuomles department directs the - 
extensive cooperations which our firm, extends to the girls of the 4-H clubs 
and furnl.shes authtentlc mercliandislng information as to values to millions of 
htjme makers. 

Another oStstandinn: business organization through its home- 
economics department keeps in touch with the interests of the house- 
wife and with every tyj>e of organization and educational institution 
interested in home economics by means of published reviews of ex- • 
peiimental werk; cooperation with women’s organizations; cominery 
, cial food depaitments; releases; bulletins; recipes; inotipn pictures; 
lectures; illustrative material, such as exhibits, slides, menu plans, 
charts, etc.; discusions; food classes; demonstrations; institutional 

material for hospitals, tea rooms, restaurants, dormitories; and ' 
con.sultations. 


The membership in the “home economics in business” section of 
the American Home-Economics Association has increased within five"^ 
years from 17 to approximately 300 members in 1928. 

Servke may be rendered in this new held of home-economics edu- 
cation by home-economics graduates either without or with practical 
experience. 


Majorie M. Heseltine, chairman of the home economics in business 
^tion of the American Home -Economics Assdeiation, reports that— 


BhirT/ r f limited to asslstant- 

IJome service departments of public utlliUes conlpanles, 
and the educational departments of manufacturers of foodb or of other house- 
old commodities The work of these positions is largely of a routine nature, 
^ulrlng accuracy and palnataklng devotion to detalla There la evidenced* 
tgch usristanta are rarely promoted to mora responsible positions in thedr 
companies because of their lack of experience with the broad home-ecoaomlct 
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flcltl. Occnslonally a bunie-Pfoiiomics (niliicd p<’n«m I.h abio fn onfor a more 
nsponHililf poHiiliHi liiiuunliately upnii uraduatiiMi tbrouKli personal timtucts or 
oulstaiuliui' ability. %■ * 

Salaries for this class vary in different parts of (lie country and 
accordinf; to the quulilications of the candidalo. 

Positions for those of the second type are in (ff) the home-service 
departments of public utilities which employ trained women for 
denionstratfn*; f(K)dstuffs or hou.sehold equijjment, broadcastinpr, and 
preparing or siipervi.sing the preparation of literature to be iisfd in 
])romoting ‘‘educational eampaign.s.” ^ 

{b) The ediieutional deiiartments of (1) mnnufacturer.s of food 
products, textiles, soaps, <lyes, and household supplies; trade asso- 
ciations and life insurance companies as demonstrators, lecturers, 
supervisors of the field staff, testers, research workers, and editors. 
Some educational depaHments maintain a tairly large staff but on 
the whole the entire activities of each establishment are conducted 
by one trained women. 

(c) The editorial departments of women’s magazines, certain trade 
journaLs, and ne\^spapers. Some 'newspa|)ei‘s maintain demonstra- 
tion kitchens in which the work done is comparable to that per- 
formed by the public utilities companies. 

(d) Certain plants which inunufa<‘ture foods or household appli- 
ances, department stores, and trade association.s \vhich maintain 
reseaich laboratories' directed by home-economics women well 
grounded in the physical sciences. 

(^) few department stores and bunks in the large cities which 
maintain a budget advisory service to aid dejjositoi's and patrons in 
saving and in wise purchasing. 

if) ^ limited number of advertising agencies where trained 
women on a fidl or part time basis act as consultants on advertisir^ 
copy, publications, and photography to l)o used in promoting “edu- 
cational campaigns” on household utilities. 

Salaries for persoms rendering the foregoing services are not stand- 
ardized. One large home-service department of a public utilities com- 
pany requires two years’ successful e.xperience in teaching or home- 
economics demonstration work. A food company, which maintains a 
fairly large staff of field workers, demands some experience prefer- 
ably along demonstration lines. 

In general, it seems desirable that the candidate for a home- 
economics ^sition in business should have familiarity with the g^- 
eral educational fiej^, including the extension service, and have spe- 
cial training in subject matter concerned with her field. 

Grants for studies in home economics have been made by indi- 
vidual companies and trade associations. Notable among these are 
the Institute- of American Meat Packers, Chicago, for the study of 
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cooking meats; Evaporated Milk Association, Chicago, for rela- 
ti\e digestibility and value of evaporated milk as compared witb 
fresli pasteurized milk, and relative values of evaporated milk as 
compared with raw and pasteurized milk from the standpoint of 
content of the various vitamin B factors; Hills Brothers Co., New 
1 ork, for the quantitative determination of vitamin O content of 
several DroQiedaiy products, especially canned grapefruit; Fleisch- 
inann Co., New "York, to determine the action of yeast in dough, to 
study vitamin li retention; Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y., 
for the value of grape juiu> in nutrition; Charles B. Knox Gelatin 
( o., Johnstown, N, Y.. for the determination of the nutritional value 
of gelatin and development of feeding formulas and recipes for 
invalid cooking; National Canners’ Association. Washington, D. C. 
for determining vitamin content, especially retention of vitamins B 
and C, m canived foods; Ball Brothers Co., of Muncie, Ind., for 
establishing home-canning time tables for nonacid vegetables and 
meats processed by the hot-water method; and the National Live 
htock and Jfcat Board, for determining the “ factors influencing 
quality and jialatibihty of meat,” a cooperative project in which 23 

colleges are helping. Many otlier researches can not be mentioned 
tor lack of space. 

Maniifactiirors realize the need of scientific information concerning 
their respective products, and they appreciate that this information 
may be had from the research departments of colleges, universities 
and industrial research laboratories. Science and business are inter- 
dependent one upon the other and tlirough cooperation can make a 
greater contribution to society. 

Recently a trained home-economics woman from the business 
group was appointed trade commissioner for Norway and Sweden 
with lic»dqii,.rtcrH at Oslo, Norway. She is the third woman, but 
the hrst woman trained in home economies, to be honored with such 
an appointment. > 

HOME ECONOMICS FOR BOYS AND MEN 

Whereas the advisability of offering home-economics instruction to 
boys was seriously questioned even five years ago, to-day it is offered 

to junior and senior high-school boys in many cities of the United 
States. 

Although handicapped for lack of sufficient laboratory facilities 
and teaching staff there has been ir steady growth in the number of 
cities and in schools making this instruction possible for boys of 
junior and senior higli-school grade. 

The Thomas Jefferson High School q^f New York, N. Y,, offered 
m the fall of 1928 a semester’s course in nutritiop to a mixed class 

It. 
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numbering 155 boys and girls. In this class were 87 underweight 
and 68 overweight children. During the term the iiiiderweiglits 
each averag^6 a gain from 8 to 10 pounds; the overweights averaged 
each a loss in weight of 10 to 12 pounds. Two students, each CO 
pounds overweight, lost more than 20 pounds each and without a- 
single day’s absence from school. Ten students gained more than 
10 pounds each, 2 gained 14 pounds each, 5 showed improvement, 

2 were ill, and 3 did not lose weight because they could not control 
their appetites.’ * 

During the second semester more boys than girls registered for the 
course. Among the registrants were prominent members of the ball 
team. They wanted to become “more fit.” Others have joined the ‘ 
class for the purpose of learning how to live properly. 

The June, 1928, home-economics report for the Board of Public 
Education of Philadelphia, Pa., states that — 

Boy.s’ classes In food increased In the one high school In whict} It was offered 
and a boys' camp cookery club had a large enrollment In another coeducational 
high school. 

Nutrition classes were filled to overflowing in the high schools, and IQ sev- 
eral of these schools special opportunities were given to underweight boys who 
are especially anxious to be of normal weight and good health, and are alert 
and responsive to Instruction directed toward these ends. 

In one spe< lal school the boy.s w-ere given a chance to learn to take care (if 
their own clothes; to learn to patch, mend, sew buttons on their garments, 
and to wash und Iron tlielr own blouses. An extension of thl.s work l.s urgid, 
and much more could be done for these boys were there shower bntbs available 
that would make possible an Increased emphasis on personal cleanliness. 

According to the report of the divi.sion of home economics of the 
Board of Public Education of Philadelphia, Pa., for the year ending 
December 31, 1927, the boys of the Overbrook High School, soon 
after its opening, asked for a course in nutrition and camp cookery. 
This request was granted and a small class was organized as an ex- 
periment. 

The popularity for the course grew to such extent that at the close 
of the school year in J une, 69 boys registered for the wofk to be given 
in the fall of the next school year. The boys showed keen intere.st 
in the work and desired information related to the “maintenance of 
their own health and strength.” 

In the^ special schools the home-econoimcs work for both boys and- « 
girls was so acceptable “that deprivation of the privilege of doing 
this work was a punishment and opportunity for the instruction a 
real honor.” 

The 1927 report ^of the school superintendent of Boston, Mass., 
gives an account of the contributions of home economics to the boys 
of the Boston Disciplinary Day School. Here the boys are taught 
how to buy, prepare, and serve food because it was found that hunr 
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gry, ill-nourished children could not be taught with proHt. More- 
over, those boys had lost interest in their homes and it was thought 
they could thus be led back to their firesides. The boys look forward 
to the time sjftnt in the kitchen. Three classes go there daily. Jhe 
first group buys and partially prepares the food. The second group 
continues the food preparation, prepares the food counter, and sells 
the food in cafeteria style. The third group cleans up and puts the 
kitchen in order. Each day the menu is changed ; the food is sold 
at cost. 

A^Hieroas many of the boys used to spend their spare cash in 
“smokos, sweets, and movies” they now spend it for wholesome ‘ 
food. This practice has resulted in better health condition for all 
of them. In a recent survey foy anemic children by the State nurses 
only 5 per cent of the boys were found to- btr underweight. The boys 
take jiride in keeping their uniforms spick-and-span and enjoy laun- 
dering tlieir caps and aprons. 

Many of these boys cotrtte from broken homes where the home en- 
vironment is far from normal and where boys are lonely, neg- 
lected, and ns a result resort to willful disobedience to show their 
individuality. 

During tlie school 3 ’oar of JL9204WLthe .school enrolled 226 boys; 
of this number 71 per cent lacked a normal home life, 80 .per cent 
of their parents .suffered from chronic illnesses, and many of the 
homes were mere hovels. Despite this condition the school , aiitho^ 
ities feel' that no matter how humble the home it is where the boys 
desire to be, and it is far better for them to be there than in the best- 
regulated institutions. 

The goal of the school is to reduce institutional commitments, pre- 
vent homes from being broken, ^lelp the underprivileged to better 
conduct. To these objectives the school authorities feel that the boys’ 
experiences and activities in the school kitchen and cafeteria are of 
paramount value. 

The Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, at Stillwater; 
University of New Hampshire, at Durham; State College of Wash- 
ington, at Pullman; North Dakota Agricultural College, at Fargo; 
and a‘numbe 5 of other State colleges and univ«rsities offered so^ 
instruction to men students in nutrition, social etiquette, family iv£- 
tionships, household budgeting, and related subjects. | 

HOME ECONOMICS FOR ADULTS J 

Home economics for adult women is now offered by many'^enctes. 
Among these are 31 institutions of higher educatioo.xMering cor- 
respondence courses in home economics^^/md the Smith-Lever Act 
of 1914 provided a permanent nation-wide system of cooperative 
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extension work in agriculture and home economics between the States 
and the Federal Government. 

Accordinfi to the Official Record of June 13. 1928. of tlie United 
States Department of Agriculture, the system under the Smith-Lever 
Act has prown in 14 yeai-s “from one which in its first year of 
operation employed men agents for agricultural ^oVk in 928 counties 
and w’omen agents in 279 countic? to its presenriize of a total staff 
of approximately r >.000 technically trained men and women, including 
county workers, specialists, and administrative workers/’ 

Tlie number of homes in the. T nited States adopting bettor prac- 
tice? because, of this service in 1927 was 1.179.408. an increase of 
140.455 ()ver the previous year. The practices inchuled better food 
preparation and preservation, nutrition, clotbhig selection and con- 
struction, home management, house fiimishing, and home and health 
sanitation. 

I 

Tlie Capi>er-Ketcham Act of May 22, 1928, provideil additional 
funds, making possible to men and women and boys and girls desired 
home-economics information that State agriculturiil colleges and the 
United States Department of Agriculture possess. 

The value of adult education through extensirm services has been 

epitomized by the chief of the oflice of cooperative exUaision of the 

Ignited States Deiiarlment of Agriculture in the followino-: 

& 

% A good home, n .satisfying lionu*. Is oftoiitlin«*s more a nmfter of work and 
of right planning and right thinking than of mi Increased Income. From all 
past experience we know that tlie average Increased Income due to ouf* exten- 
sion efforta Is going to be Hiunll. It Is falst> doctrine to put olT Imiirovcment 
of the home and an enlargement of one'.s life pending art Increascil income. 
The rose growing over the door, the shrulw .stTceniiig ilu* foundations, the 
smooth lawn are more iiiuttbrs of work and doslro than of increnst-d innune. 
Fruits nml fresh vogotab^ for the table, milk and honey from I he cellnr are 
more matters of plaimlng and work Ilian of Increased IneoiHO. Xelgliborllnes.s 
la not a matter of Increased ineome. nor is sociabJIity, a clean and orderly 
home, or whoh^somc thinking, and yet these are the things that make up the 
greatiT part oflhaas life and give to him his greatest satisfactions. They are 
matters of the will and the spirit and all go into the uiakiiig of the kind of 
home tliat men want. 

The Smith-’Hughen Act, passed in 1917, made possible in 1928 
home-economics instruction to 175,944 Avomen and girls above the age 
of 14 years. These adults were enrolled in classes held at a time 
most convenient for them; either in evening, part-time, or ajl-day 
schools. In addition, a total of 56,056 women and girls received 
home-economica training in the foregoingr type.s of classes not Fed- 
erally aided but wholly supported by State funds. Some of the 
States offering such opportunities to its adult womanhood are Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Indiana, Ixuiisiana, Mississippi, Ncav York, North 
Carolina, South Dakota, Virginia, and Wisconmn. ^ 
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Plicate organizations, national in character, offering home eco- 
nomics to ii.dult women are the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, American Red Cross, Association for Improving the Condition 
oi the Poor, of New York, N. Y., American Child Health Organiza- 
tion, National Hairy Council, and others. 

. HOME-ECONOMICS STUDIE;S AND RESEARCHES 

The spirit of resfeafeh, according to Sir William Henry Bragg,' ' 
Director of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, “i's like the 
movement of running water and the absence of it like die stagnation 
of a pool,” Research represents a belief that no matter lu^ well 
Ihinp appear to be going they may be made to go bettcr-hy careful 
•seeking and a better understanding. Beyond what appears on the 
.surface (here is iiiiidi to bo di.seovered for the betterment of man- 
kind. • 

Ilonic-economics rc.seareli in the land-grant colleges^received a tre- 
iiiondous impetus tjiroiigh the iiSfssage of' the Purnetl Act in 1925. 

I p to that time research in these colleges was federally aided in 
only four States, but three and one-half years later 42 States received 
fiom the Pui iiell fund for research in home economics a total appro- 
priation of $251,474, or 10.47 per cent of the entire appropriation 
made available dirough jhis act. Florida, Mississippi, New York, 
and Texas had in 1928 for home-economies research more than 25 
per cent of the total Purnell fund allotted to each. / 

Acem-dmg to the ijpecialist in foods and mKfrition of the Office of 
Experiment Stations of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in the official record of that department, there are now under 
investigation in the land-grant, colleges more tliun 100 projects in the 
Held of homo ecOnomifs. Sixty of these are in foods ahd nutrition, 
a in textiles and clothing, 2G in tlic social and economic problems of 
• tlie honie, and 9 on home/prohleiiis chiefly concerned with equipment. 

The keen interest in curriculum research for elementary and sec- 
ondary education maiiife.sted in cdiica(ionu.l circles all over the 
ITnited States lias stimulated home-economics. investigations irf tiicse • 
fields. , 

Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1928, No. 22, lists, vamong other 
.‘'tudu's in education, those completed in home economics during the 
fiscal year of 1926-27, and tliero is in preparation a list of home- 
economics and other studies completed for the fiscal year of 1927-28. 

The mimeograiaied bibliogra]diies of the Bureau of Education on 
researcli studies, including home economics in progress for 1927-28 
were published respectively in March and May of 1928. 

Bureau of Education mimeograplied Home- Economics Letters 
Nos. 4 and 5, publislied iii June and September, 1928, respectively, 4 
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report studies concerning the circumstances surrounding the election 
of home economics in the senior and regulas^high schools, and coop- 
erative home-economics studies in the junior high school as to time 
allotment for 192<— 28| extent home economics is required or elective 
in grades 7, 8, and 9; and home-economics subject matter -taught in 
these grades. 

The fifth and sixth yearbooks of the department of superintend- 
ence of the National Education Association of the United States, 
respectively, list liome-economics studies in progress and completed 
during the biennium for junior and senior high schools. 

In addition, the Journal of Home Economics contains abstracts 
from periodicals and reports of studies in many of its numbers, for 
the years 1926, 1927, and 1928, on food and nutrition; textiles and 
clothing; child development and parental education; Imusehold 
equipment and management, including cooking, heating, laundering, 
lighting, house construction, refrigeration and storage, ventilation, 
and use and care of household appliances. 

Tlie 1928 Nfarch, April, and May numbers of the Journal of Home 
Economics describe the field of research as concerned with the eco- 
nolke and soc-ial problems of the home. 

Among other notable studies in publiq^school homo-economics edu- 
cation made during the biennium are: “The placement of homo-eco- 
nomics content in junior and senior high schools,” and “ The admin- 
istration of home-economics_ in city .schools,” by Annie Kobertson 
Dyer (New York, Tethers College, ^Columbia University, 1928). 
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Business and responsibilities of business are growing. Increas- 
ingly large numbers of opportunities in business are developing. 
The requirements of the p6sitions are changing constantly. In- 
creased efficiency of the personnel in businesses of different sizes and 
types is dependeat niore definitely from year to year upon effective 
preparation. Likewise, there is a gp6wing realization that a full ap- 
preciation and an in?elligent consumption of business services is de- 
pendent to some extent upon a general knowledge of commerce and 
business. The number of persons preparing for business is increas- 
ing rapidly. As a, result, education for business is increasing in 
scope and definiteness. 

During the biennium there has been more progress in discharging 
jtlio vocational ami social responsibilitie's of this phase of education 
than in any similar period. Particularly in the secondary schools, 
thci^has been a further development of general business cou^s de- 
signed to provide information regarding the fundamental principles 
of business practice that should be part of the equipment of every 
member of society regardless of his vocation ; to develop a fuller 
appreciation of the complexity of modern business and its services; 
and to raise the standard of everyday business contacts oT the citizen 
in the home and community. The outstanding developments, how- 
ever, pertained to the making of studies of employment opportuni- 
ties in business and of the requirements of business positions. In 
fact, considerably more progress has been made in the accumulation 
of information about the requirements than in actually meeting them. 
Even in meeting the requirements more progress has been made in 
providing technical information and skills than in the development 
of abilities to deal effectively with people. It is the consensus of 
opinion among the leaders that a more efficient and continuous pro- 
' * , 381 
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gram of education for business and about bitj^lbess based upon first- 
hand knowledge of conditions is urgently needed. » 

■« The purpose of this report is to set forth, briefly the status and 
outstanding developments in the program of education for business 
during the biennium 1926-1928. A review of the education and busi- 
ness literature, including general and special repoids pertaining to 
statistics, city and State school systems, universities, conferences, 
courses of study, research, and business men’s organizations, reveals 
the operation of many factors in the process of modernizing the tradi- 
tional program of commercial education. The term “ commercial 
education” is used to include that education and training which pre- 
pares specifically for an understanding of the relationships and the 
performance of activities in business. 

INCREASED ENROLLMENTS IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 

Approximately 1,000,000 pupils in the public and private high 
schools, private business colleges, and universities are defigitely pre- 
paring to enter business occupations. The number is increasing 
annually. Two-thirds of those enrolled in business curricula are 
women. The number of women taking business subjects is increas- 
ing more rapidly than the number of men. The greatest increase of 
women, in business subjects is in tlie secondary .schools. 

From 1922 to 1928 there was an increase of 72 per cent in the 
enrollments in the commercial subjects offered in the public higfl^ 
schools. Of the total number preparing for biisine.ss occupations 
two-thirds are in these schools. Approximately 17 per cent of all 
pupils enrolled in the public secondary schools are pursuing com- 
mercial curricula. In addition to the number preparing for business 
occupations, other pupils arc Taking one or more commercial subjects 
for nonvocational objectives. 

In the secondary schools a lailge increase appears in the number 
of pupils enrolled in commercial arithmetic, tyi^ewriting, commercial 
geography, and elementary business training. Prior to the bien- 
nium enrollments in the traditional .subjects, shorthand, typewi^ng, 

• and bool^eeping, had increased more rapidly than enrollments 'In 
•other subject^ The number, of pupils pursuing typewriting courses 
continues to exceed the number in any other commercial subject. 
The second and third larg^|^^.^niCiili]Knts are in bookkeeping and 
shorthand, respectively. Although Tlw enrollments in practically 
all of thn commercial subjects are increasing, the rates of increase 
are^comparatively small in shorthand and bookkeeping. ' The chief 
reasons for the small increases in the enrollments in the latter sub- 
jects are that ; These subjects .were well established prior to the 
biennium ; commercial teachers are beginning to require more rigid 
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standards of achievement; the courses in the^ subjects in many 
cities have been mov-ed from the first two years of the high school 
to the last two years; and more pupils realize that these subjects are 
not essential to obtain certain types of office and store j)ositions.‘ 

Of the total number preparing for business occupations only 
57,728 were majoring in business subjects in (he colleges and uni- 
versities in 1920. The number of these institutions reporting com- 
merce and business curricula increased from 129 in 1924 to 132 in 
192G. In the institutions offering these curricula in 1920, there were 
2,575 instructors of business subjects, which represents an increase 
of IG per cent over the number i-Gported in 1924. During the same 
period, there was an increase of 21 per cent ift enrollment in 
these curricula. Eighty-four per cent of those pursuing commerce 
courses in these institutions are men, but the percentage of increase 
for women during the 2-year period is greater than that for the 
men. 

Collegiate facilities for obtaining a -general^^^siness education, 
are e.xpanding. Although only 132 offered ^^^cula in business, 
appro.ximately 400, or half of the colleges and universities, offered 
some business courses. Approximately one-half of the colleges and 
universities offering^ curricula in business have only one or two 
courses in each of three or four subjects in this field. Such Institu- 
tions ordinarily permit the students to pursue a general business 
major. Such a curriculum provides orientation ,in general business 
but seldom prepares for proficiency in highly specialized initial 
opportunities. 

The list of higher institutions offering a sufficient number of spe- 
cific business courses to prepare for immediate job proficiency or a 
career in any specialized field is comparatively small. For example,- 
of (he 127 higher institutions offering courses in foreign trade and 
foreign service in 1928, .60 reported only one course in this field; 
26, two courses; 8, Jthree courses; 8, four courges; 2, five cour^; 
2, six courses; 5, seven courses; 2, eight courses; and 9 reported 
ten or more courses. Although 358 higher institutions offered courses 
in accounting in 19^, approximately only 10 per cent of that num- 
ber offered a major in this subject. In regard to other specialized 
curricula a trend is toward specialization in function among the 
collegiate ^hools of commerce. Data show .ji concentration of 
students pursuing particular kinds of specialized training in a com- 
paratively small number of institutions. During the two-year period^ 
there were very few changes in the lists of schools emphasizing 
such curricula as merchandising, insurance, transpo^ation, or bank- 
ing and finance. 
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TREND OF THE OBJECTIVES 


4 


During the past two years, there was much discussion regarding 
the objectives of commercial education ^ and the place of commercial 
education in the general education program.^ The expressioi| of 
the differences of opinion has helped to clarify many of the problems 
and bring about greater harmony. Particularly has the increased 
emphasis on dehnite vocational objectives stimulated those urging 
the broader social objectives to develop n^re> fully their point of 
view. 


There is general agreement that the commercial curriculum sl/ould 
be designed to prepare for the activities of life, einpliasizing pi-ep- 
aration for occupational efficiency; the commercial subjects in the 
curriculum should be so organized as to coordinate vocational educa- 
tion and training with those initial and promotional opportunities 
*in business found prdinnrily in the local communities; and the com- 
mercial subjects and the vocations into which they lead should be 
designed to offer to the student a nei^ unifying, and continuing 
experience in which each of the seven cardinal principles ® lias an 
essential and related part. The vocational objective as discussed 
during the biennium requires that tlie standards of achievement in 
school should very definitely be those that are acceptable standards 
for employment. -An increasingly large number of commercial 
teachers believe that those students who seek their livelihood in 
business (jeeupations should n»t have their occupational careers 
jeopardized by lower standards because so much of vocational and 
social happiness is dependent upon their vocational efficiency. 
Although the trend of the primary objective of commercial educa- 
tion is more definitely toward preparing for increased proficiency in 
initial and promotional opportunities in business, many students 
pursue, commercial subjects for other purposes. The selection of. 
and the emphasis on the commercial subjects varies according to the 
different objectives. Most closely related to the primary vocational 
objective are the background and guidance objectives of those who 
have not definitely decided upon a vocational career. Next, there are 
the many diversified occupations -to which business education and 
training can contribute generously. For both of these groups the 
chief contribution of the commercial subjects js vocational. Never- 
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theless, the nonvocational 'values of this phase of education are ordi- 
narily comparable in quantity and quality to those of other special 
subjects. This is due to the great similarity between certain business 
and social activities. ' 

Another objective that has been emphasized during the biennium 
' pertains to the fact that business education is fundamentally a pro- 
gram of economic education, junior business education in the junior 
high schools and courses in economics, commercial geography, and 
other marginal social sciences and business subjects in the high 
schools unci colleges represent an endeavor to provide general busi- 
ness^ducation. This objective pertains to the broad social and eco- 
nomic values that are coextensive with all human endeavor. The 
cultivation of this marginal responsibility of the social sciences and 
business education — the refinement of the instruction materials and 
of thc> organization of these phases of education — should result in a 
more satisfactory attainment of the vocational objectives and the non- 

• vocational values of commercial education. 

\ 

CHANGING REQUIREMENTS OF BUSINESS POSITIONS 

Inasmuch as the primary objective of commercial education is 
^ preparation for job proficiency, increased attention has been given to 
the changed and changing requirements of business positions.* These 
changes have been caused primarily by the creation of new business 
enteiqjrises, the application of the principles of personnel manage- 
ment, the development of new methods in business, and introduction 
and refinement of office machines. Various steps in the evolution of 
office and store occupations began earlier and have been more rapid 
in the large companies than in the smaller ones. 

Among the most significant changes regarding business positions 
are : The breaking up of the duties of former office and store posi- 
tions into a large number of highly specialized jobs; a tendency 
toward standardization of the business positions; development of 
objective measures of the achievement of the workers for grading 
and classification; a tendency toward requiring specialized prepara- 
tion for each position; a trend toward substituting workers with 
technical training for thos6 without such training; the lessening of 
the opportunity for the workers in a particular business position to 
.study the duties and requirements for higher positions; the creation 
of lower, intermediate, and higher occupational levels; and the up- 
grading of the upper levels of these occupations into business 
professions. A 

*The CtiaDRliiK Rcqulrcmentu of Education for Boglness. Journo] of Commercial Bdu- 
catlon, 57 ; 108, 1028. 

Coylp. I.. l’rt>M>nl Trend of Clerical O(‘cuputiona. New Tork, The Woinan’a ■ 

Preaa, OOO U-ilnston Avenue, 1028. ' 
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The clianges in the reguirements of business positions have been 
made more rapidly than changes in the program of educa^on for 
business have been made to meet these needs. Prior to the biennium 
period the adjustments in the business training program were re- 
tarded chiefly by the failure on the part of commercial teachers gen- 
erally, first, to accept the primary vocational objective ; second to 
make the necessary studies of the needs of students preparin.r for 
business occupations; and third, to apply the findings of such studies 
in course of study revisions. 

COMMERCIAL OCCUPATION SURVEYS 

A clearer understanding of the objectives and an awareness of 
the changing requirements of business positions have encouraged the 
making of studies desigmcd to give a fact basis for commercial educa- 
tion. Each of the studies has- sought to procure Information on one 
or more of the following factors: (1) Kinds and requirements of 

• initial positions which dropouts and grmluates obtain; (2) kinds 
and requirements of promotional opportunities; (.3) duties, traits, 
difficulties, etc.; (4) standards of proficiency on the job; (.5) most 
appropriate content and the most efficient metbcxls of instructiiin to 
attain these standards; (G) technique in guidance, placement, fol- 
low-up. and other functions. 

The extent to which commercial occupation surveys have been 
conducted during the past two years is positive evidence that com- 
mercial education is entering upon a new. era of scientific curriculum 
revision to meet definite vocational objectives. More progress has 
been^mde reprding the -first step in the program for the'revision 
of these curricula during this period than in any. previous 2-yeur 
period. Aot less than 50 commercial occupation surveys and follow- 
up studies have been in progress, or completed. Many studies of 
placement data have been made. Practically all of the larger Siihnftl 
systems and universities are contributing data regarding ^por- 

tlinitl<*S in hll«mnc:c ° f 


/ 

CHidAGO, tli*. 


A timely investigation was conducted in Chicago, 111., of all types 
0 beginfting office positions filled by boys between the ages of 14 and 
19 regai^le^ of whether special school training was a prerequisite, 
ough the study “ reports some data regarding the 4,169 girls 
.. . in initial positions, it is devoted almost entirely to the 4,168 bovs 
employed in their first jobs by 57 firms in that city. Data from thi 
study explained to a certain exten t the trend o^ enrollments in 
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' coinmerciarediication that are due more to self -adjustment by the 
pupils than to orfranized guidance. 

One of the fiiulings of great significance in guidance, course of 
study revision, and placement pertains to the distribution of the 
employees in dilferent types of positions. Forty -two per cent of the 
boys and less than 5 per cent of the girls were reported as messengers. 
It is equally significant that 25 per cent of the girls and one-haff of 
1 per rent of the boys were engaged as stenographers, typists, and 
dictaphone operators. Fifteen of the 4,109 girls and only 8 of the 
4,158 boys were employed as bookkeepers. The rejiort indicates that 
boys enter the nourecording types of jobs for which little special prep- 
aration is needed, anti that girls go 'directly into 'typing, filing, or 
machine operation for which they have been trained. Preparation 
for initial positions, salaries, promotional opportunities, and other 
problems are discussed in the report. 

ORAND RArms, MICH. 

The local Office Managers’ Association cooperated with the Board 
of Education of Grand Kapids, Mich., in conducting a commercial- 
occupation survey, which was completed in 1927. Data ,were gath- 
ered on a large number of important problems, including clerical 
training, placement, machine oi^eration, and desiralde traits for 
office workers. The report shows that higher percentages of the 
employees were in bookkeeping and stenogi-aphic positions in that 
city than in some of the larger cities in which similar surveys have 
been made. The number of smaller offices studied in the Grand 
Rapids survey probably accounts for the higher percentage of book- 
keeping and stenographic positions. In 1927-28 the findings of the 
survey were applied in the revision of the courses of study for com- 
mercial subjects and in the introduction of a course in machine 
operation. Equipment for the classes in machine operation is mpved 
annually to each of the five high schools in turn, in order that all 
of the commercial pupils may have an opjKu t unity to take the new 
course. 

The following extracts arc indicative of the progress in collecting 
and using commercial-occupation data in secondary commercial edu- 
cation in an increasingly large number of cities: 

The epedal activities concerning rommcrclnl education In the Grand Rapids 
schools during the past two years may be briefly stated os follows: The making 
of a commercial survey, the Introduction of u number of office appliances, and 
a revision of the courses of^tudy for the Junior and the senior high schools. 

In October, 1826. ouf superintendent of^ho(*l8. Mr. Leslie A. Butler, awwlnted 
a committee on commercial education for the purpose of nwising the iiresent 
conrsea of study and to effect a b^ter matlcatlon of all commerce work In the 
various departments of the city. 

116044 ‘—SO 16 
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Since nothing had ever been attempted In the nature of a survey for Grand 
Rapids, the committee immediately agreed that It would be worth while to 
attempt something along this line before considering any changes whatever. 
Consequently, n plad was arranged and carried out. • • • The survey 
tended to make a closer contact between the scIkkiI mid the hnsiucss office as 
well as to furnish some- definite ideas to be incorporated in new courses of 
study. It is recommended by the committee that future and more extensive 
survey.s he made. 

FRESNO, CAI.TF. 

An example of cooperation for the improvement of the secondary 
commercial education program was the study of commercial condi- 
tions in Fiesno, 'Calif., conducted by the division of vocational edu- 
cation of the University of California and the State board of educa- 
tion in that State. Tlie .study was concerned with-. requirements 
and opportunities for em])loyment in local officc.s and stores; extent 
to A\hich the local |)rograin was meeting the ('(immunity needs; pro- 
grams for commeicial education in other commiinilies in that State; 
and recommendations for adju.sting the busuicss-t raining program 
‘ to the needs of the commiiniiy. The study wa.s a part of" a compre- 
hensive survey of vocational education " in that city. 

Offices and stores were found to present the largest field for em- 
ployment. llie study embodies elements of a commercial-occupation 
survey and job analysis. The report contains for each major business 
occupation a summary of findings regarding initial and promo- 
tional opportunities and prei-equisites for employment, such as age, 
training, and bu.siness e.xperience. Among the recommendations of 
the survey committee is a decisive stop forward in a guidance pro- 
gram. The committee recommends achievement standards in speci- 
fied sijbjects as piH'reqnisitcs for entrance into the 'major vocational 
curricula, and that in case certain standards are not attained at the 
time the pupil wishes to egter the curricula he be compelled to pursue 
specified subjects without credit. 


mClIMOND, IND. 


In 1926 a commercial survey was made in 90 per cent of tlie busi- 
ness firms of Richmond to answer the following qiie.stions^‘ Does 
the commercial department of the schools equij) its gi’ttiyjBpPtq fit 
into the vocational needs of the community? Are all th^raduates 
absorbed in our community? Is the .training adequate to meet the 
fequirements expected of the graduates* of the departments? ” The 
commercial teachers and pupils conducted the study. Data regard- 
ing the major groups of husine.ss positions show the following dis- 
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tributlon : Sellinp, 32.5 per cent; clerical and secretarial, 29.8 per 
cent; bookkeeping and accounting, 16.2 per cent; machine operation, 
14.5 per cent; miscellaneous, 7 per cent. Other data gathered in 
thi.s survey pertained fo labor turnover in the offices, training of 
employees in different kinds of positions, desirable personality traits, 
oflice equipment, and other factors. 

Some of the finilingsof the survey are; The sales people in Rich- 
mond arc not adequately trained and more. training should be offered 
iu that subject ; since tliere are many small business firms in the 
city, graduates from tlie commercial department should have a gen- 
eral business traiaing; an etjiployment bureau is needed; and 85 
per cent of the employers desired the. commercial department to fol- 
low up the phicement of the gra il nates ^vith advice and suggestions 
to iifcrensc the efliciericy of the employee. 

Although there has been much similarity in the kinds of data 
gjitlieied, ifs as in the fiiuling.s of the commercial occujiation. 
Mirveys in different comiiiunitie.s, a number of studies arc unique. 
1‘or example, in Dayton, Ohio, a follow-up study was made of 841 
commercial students who graduated from the Stivers High School 
iluring the 10-year period from 1915 to 1925. Pittsburgh, Pa., fol- 
lowed up 1,000 of its commercial graduates. Follow-up studies w^ere 
made in Minneapoli.s, Minn., and Philadelphia, Pa. In New Bed- 
ford and Springfield, Mass., the local chambers of commerce cooper- 
ated in making commercial occupation and office equipment surveys. 
In Lincoln, Nebr., a survey ’ of the commercial occupations and the 
training of 4,024 men and 2,274 women in offices and stores was 
conducted. Similar occupation surveys, some of which included a. 
study of oflice e<iuipi^nt, were conducted in Flint and Hamtramck,** 
Mich.; Ne>v Haven, Conn.; La Crosse, Wis. ; Oakland and Modesto, 
Calif. ; Johnstown and New Castle, Pa. ; and a number of other cities. 

STATE AND REGIONAL STUDIES 

Improvements in the program.s of education for business mad&- 
possible by the commercial occupation surveys conducted in the cities 
have led to the making of a number of state-wide and regional 
studies. The problems and combination of problems studied have 
varied greatly and have given direction to improvements of differ- 
ent kinds. Many of these studies have been *made in cooperation 
with the State departments of education by graduate students at the 
universities. Fifteen local commercial occupation surveys were con- 
ducted in connection with one of these studies. 

’ Effle M. The Commercial Curriculum of Lincoln High School and Uie Needa of 
the Commuuitjr, In Education Research Bulletin No. 4. UnlTersitj' of Mebroaka, Lincoln, 
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Due to the fa^t tliat comiyratively few commercial occupation 
.surveys reported data rcp;nrding promotional -opportunities in busi- 
ne.ss, the “ Survey of Occupational Histories of Iowa Commercial 
Students,”” by Dr, E, G. Blackstone, is significant. The report, 
which is a study of 2,897 drop-outs and graduates from the commer- 
cial departinents of the high scIkmiIs of Iowa, contains data regard- 
ing initial jobs, job sequences, tenure, and other factors. The report 
contains evidence of the increased need for guidance, clerical, and 
salesman. ;hip courses. Probabl}’ one of the most valuable facts per- 
tains to the percentage of office and store employees who secure 
executive positions from each type of job. The report shows tliat 
clerical and salesmanship positions lead to executive positions as., 
frequently or more frequently than do Hie bookkeeping and steno- 
graphic jKisit ions. 

The most coni|)reheiisive smvey " pertaining to secondary commer- 
cial education conducted during the biennium was submitted ns a 
graduate thesis by Dr. F. .1. Weersing at the University’ of Minnesota. 
The study was conducted in cofiperation with the department of 
education in that State and wa.s comjioseil of three main part.s: (1) 
A detailed survey of commercial education, to discover the actual 
status of this subject in the public high schools of a typical mi<l- 
western State, i (2) A survey and-job analysis of commercial and 
clerical occupations and of the general or nonvocational u.ses of com- 
mercial ef^icntion, to discover the pfViper aims of commercial educa- 
tion. (3) An evaluation or appraisal of commercial education as it 
wa.s found to exist, in terms of the aims .set up by the job analysis 
and b'ading to a .series of constructive suggestions for the further 
improvement and po.ssible reorganization of the subject. 

The findings of the survey pertain to a large number of problems 
and provide a. basis for reorganization of the'program. Mr. Weer- 
sing pointed out the need of understanding tW^fflfational and non- 
vocational object ive.s. He empha.sized the for courses to' pre- 
pare general busine.ss w'orkers and sales people.’ His data led him 
to the conclusion that the local school authorities' should provide 
better facilities for pupil guidance, placement, and follow-up. He 
recommends that local commercial occupation surveys and other 
fact-finding studie.s be made to provide for city and State programs 
of commercial education a solid foundation of facts. 

Harvafd University has distributed 15,000 questionnaires to lead- 
ing busine,s.s men in the United States in an attempt to ascertain 

• Blackstone, B. Q. Survey of Occupational Hlatoiieg of Town Commercial Students. 
In lislveralty at Iowa Monogrophi In Education. State University of Iowa. Iowa City, 
November, 1928. 

•Weersing, Frederick J. The Administration of Commercial Education In the Public 
High Schools of Minnesota. In Monographs In Education, State University of lows', Iowa 
Clty..^^irBt Series, No. 9, November, 1928. 
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the reasons for their success. The.- survey is an attempt to obtain 
first-hand information regarding the social classes from which busi- 
ness leaders are recruited, the extent of their education and training, 
and pertinent facts regarding their business biographies. The .study 
is sponsored by a large number of prominent business men and is 
conducted under a grunt from the Milton P'und. From the results 
of the study the authors hope to bo able to j)resent facts regarding 
conijxurative opi)ortunilies in the various social classes for advance- 
ment ih business and whether the tomlency in modern business is 
.toward wider diffusion or closer restriction of such opportunities. 

The National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs undertook as one of its major projects for the year 192(>-‘27, 
an occupational study of its rfiembcrs. This detailed study of the 
e.xi)eriencc of a group of nearly ,')0,()(X) women, active in a variety 
of occupations, offers an unusual opportunity, to gather infprmation 
never before collected about the work of business and professional 
women. The chief aims of the study arT^l) to pmvidQ an accurate 
occupational record ''f the members of the National Federation of 
Biisiness and Professional Women’s Clubs, and (2) ‘to make available 
reliable vocational information to younger women who have not yet 
found their places in business or the professions. The study is also 
designed to throw light on such problems as earnings, training, 
promotion, placement methods, and other factors in the hope of 
assi.sting women to render increasingly effective service in the busi- 
ness and professional world. Data from approximately 15,000 re- 
turns were compiled during the biennium at the bureau of business 
re.search, ScImm)! of Business Administration, Uni\;orsity of Michi- 
gan, Alin Arbor. 

Many other commercial-occupation surveys and studies pertipning 
to secondary and higher education for business have been made. 
Follow-iip'^tudies of the graduates from the high schools of Wis- 
consin and Connecticut were reported. The latter study sliowed 
that 77 per cent of the graduates from the high-school commercial 
courses in Connecticut were actually engng^ in commercial occupa- 
tions. State-wide studies were conducted in various phases of sec- 
ondary education in California, Indiana, Kansas, Oklahoma, arid 
Wyoming. I^C. O. Ruggles, of rfiirvard University, conducted a 
.survey of the opportunities in the public utility companies. St. 
Louis (Mo.) University has in progress a survey of the local pppor- 
tunities 111 business for drop-outs and graduates from the collegiate 
schools of conimerce. The study pertains also to the ^ed for evening 
school courses in that cqmmiyiity. One portion of the survey of the 
land-grant colleges under way at the Bureau of Education is de- 
voted to a study of the business biographies of the graduates from 
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the commerce and business courses of these institutions. Placement 
and folU)w-up data from the colleges and universities, as well as 
reports on the employment records of business firms, have contrib- 
uted to a better understanding of the recjuirements for business 
occupations. 

. The coTumerciaboccupation surveys and follow-up studios have 
shown and are continuing to show the relative imjjortance of prepara- 
tion for various types of initiid and pi’omotional opjportunities in 
business; they have demonstrated the need for definite preparatory 
and extension traifiing for a greater variety of business positions; 
they have given direction to the coordination of the training courses 
with employincnt oj>portunities; they have given direction to the 
organization of intensive undergraduate, postgraduate, and evening- 
school courses of various kinds and lengths; they have provided data 
for the purchase of\miipnient; and th<>y have I'ovealcd mrfliy of the 
changes that are taki^ place regarding requiniMnents for business 
[>ositions. To a less extent the surveys have revealed through job 
titles some information regarding actual duties; some have provided 
data regarding desired traits, attitudes, and personal qualities; and 
^ much smaller number have contributed valuable in^-niation re- 
garding promotional opportunities in business occupati^! In fact, 
the data gathered in these surveys have been the greatest force in 
breaking down the resistance to definite job training in a program 
of education forsbusiness. The leaders are now devoting increased 
attention to analyses of the duties of business positions. , 

ANALYSES OP THE DUTIES OF BUSINESS POSITIONS 

r 

Although relatively large numbers of schools have not applied the 
findingi^ of coniinercial-occui)ation surveys to the organization of 
cdminercial education, some progress 1ms been made in /he next major 
step, namely, job analysis. The job analyses that have been iiiude are 
pioneering efforts directed toward greater definiteness in commercial 
education and toward increased efficiency in busineas positions.^ 
Not only is it necessary to know what drop-outs graduates are 
doing in the sense of knowing their job titles but if; is necessary to 
have detailed analyses of tlie^ persolftility traits, duties, and diffi- 
culties of emplov^e^n the lower, intermediate, and higher occupa- 
tional levely'^tn^arious business positions. To \ date the job 
analyses hrfve had j^mparatively little effect on the seli|Qt!5h of con- 
tent or other probl^s. A number of steps in the process of curricu- 
lum revision are necessary before these data can be used successfully 
in a training program. Instructors either in the secondary schools 


‘•Annual Report of Personnel Beaearch Fedentios, 1627. Personnel Bcnarcli FMen- 
tlon, (Inc.), 40 West Fortieth Street, New York. N. y. 
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or in the colleges and universities have difficulty in making much use 
of these studies in their original form. In fact, comparatively few 

fully appreciate the significance of job-analysis technique in course 
of study revision. 

CLERICAL WORK 

'The analysis of the dutie.s, traits, and other requiremelits of cleri- 
cal workers conducted by F. G. Nichols and others at Harvard Uni- 
-versity, in cooperation with the National Association of Ofiice Man- 
agers, is a comprehensive research study.*' The significant of the 
study is increa.sed by the fact that training for sales and clerical 
positions is the most Defected phase of the program of education for 
business. In addition to the analysis of the duties of the clerks, 
other important phases of the study pertain to the trends in clerical 
occupations j training and experience of those in various types of 
clerical positions ; additional training needed; the grouping of cleri- 
cal duties in units for course of .study construction; and tlxe proper 
place in the high-school curriculum for llie various units of clerical 
training. This report had an immediate and definite eflfect in ginng 
direction to improvements in course of study revision and in equip- 
ping commercial departments throughout tlic country, , The day, eve- 
continuation schools will find this report helpful in develop- 
ing courses to prepare for efficiency in the clerical trades. 

Another very complete analysis of general clerical dutie.s was made 
under the au-spices of the Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
the office managers’ group of the Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men. In November, 1926, committees were appointed “to analyze 
the duties of the clerical workers other than those -whose work is 
piimarily steiiogi’uphy and booklteeping, and to build a course of 
study for ithej training of this group.” The recent commercial occu- 
pation sui vey in Cleveland and the observation of the office managers 
that large numbers of clerks had no vocational preparation prompted 
this study. * ‘ ' j 

The coimnittee’s report is an outstanding contribution to course of 
study building in commercial subjects. In making this study an 
index number was obtained foe each duty by taking into considera- 
tion the following: The frequency of the duty in the day’s work; the 
difficulty or ease of learning the duty; and those duties best leaimed 
on the job and those to be learned in school. After the duties were 
thus ranked, they were arranged in three levels for curriculum- 
makifig purposes : Those to be stressed in class and practiced until 
automatic; those to be discussed in class until understdipd; and those 
to l)e mentioned or referred to in class. — 

‘'Nlcholg, Fmlprlck G.. and others. A New ConcppUbn of Offlre Practice. Horrard 
UnlverBlty Bulletin in Education, No. XII. Cambridgey Mbh»., Harvard Unlverelty Preaa, 
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BOOKKEEPING 

An analysis of the work of bookkoepincr positions in Cleveland, 
Ohio, initiated by the board of education in 1923 was completed in 
1926. The Tentative Course of Study in Elementary Account- 
ings,” published by the board of education in 1928, is based upon this 
research. 

Bookkeeping Duties and the Commercial- Curriculum, a grad- 
uate thesis completed by Dr. Benjamin E. Strumpf in 1926 at New 
York University, contains a frequency ranking of 479 duties of book- 
keepers, an analysis of the difficulties of learning the various duties, 
an analysis as to where the duties can be learned to best advantage, 
and supplementary data for the development of the bookkeeping cur- 
riculum. Using data regarding the actual duties of bookkeepers 
and an analysis of wliut they need to know to perfm-m more efficiently 
such duties, the author reveals many shortcomings of the current 
bookkeeping courses and textbooks. The author states: “ In a word, 
there are no real standards to guide us. • ♦ * It devolves upon 
us to write an ideal course of study and a textbook to match.” He 
suggests a procedure to be followed in the development of curricula 
prepare for increased proficiency in bookkeeping positions. 

A Job Analysis of Bookkeepers' Duties,*''' a graduate thesis pre- 
pared at the State University ^of Iowa, Iowa City, pertains to the 
duties,^! bookkeepers in a city of 20,000 inhabitants. This study 
indicates also that certain nonbookkeeping duties are so frequently 
required that they should be made a part of the high-school book- 
keeping course of study. The most signiHcant of such duties per- 
taiiimg to clerical work is t}qiing, handling of cash, and banldng 
duties of the simple sort. At Bliss College (Columlni.s Ohio) a 
study of bookkeeping duties performed by, and bookkeeping infor- 
mation necessary for, certain types of nonbOnkkeeping executive 
])ositions is in progress. - 

STENOGRAPHY 

The most comprehensive contribution to the analysis of the work 
(tf stenographers completed during the biennium was made by B. F. 
Rj ker, in connection w’ith a graduate thesis at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Although the author did not 
compile so large a list of the duties of stenographers and secretaries 

“Jones. Lloyd L. Job Annlyulfi In Hookkeeplnit. UnlverBlty of Iowa Monographg In 
Education. July, ia2C, pp. 145-151. State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
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as is reported in Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits/* he 
fratherod various types of supplementary data pertinent to the voca- 
tionalizing of the stenographic curriculum. Emphasis is* placed 
upon the problem of the selection of content for the secondary cur- 
riculum in stenography. The study shows also that the place of the 
major vocational training in stenography should be in the latter 
part of tha high-school course or in subsequent courses. An interest- 
ing feature of the study is the effort to gather data regarding stand- 
ards of performance of the duties. .The findings of this investigation 
are in such form that they can be readily used by course of study 
committe^. Interpretation of the analyses has been made for 
instructional and cour.se-of-study purposes. 

EXEcrc^^^'E positions 

' * 

l 

Problems in the analysis of the busines.s positions on the higher 
occupational levels are more difficult. More factors enter into the 
problems concerning which executive decisions are made. Many of 
the factors are almost intangible and difficult to list and analyze. 
Because of, these difficulties and because of the lack of general ac- 
ceptance of the values of job analyses' for revision of the-collegiate 
curricula in business, contributions in thj^ field are coming chiefly 
from a small number of institutions. 

The Research Bureau for Retail Training, University of Pitts- 
burgh, has made outstanding contributions to the analysis of the 
duties of buyers, flooriucn, merchandise managei*s, sales •jieople, and 
executives in stores.^® The school attempts to find out exactly what 
the person to be trained has to do and to collect and organize the 
content and develop methods of procedure t^ich should indicate 
exactly how to perform these operations. In cooperation with de- • 
partment stores in that city, the duties qf executives in the stores 
were analyzed. The finding.s of these studies were used as a basis 
for the training courses. The difficulty analyses made by the school 
are in some respects more closely related in the training program 
than the duty analyses, , 

The American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., is mak- 
ing an analysis of the duties of certain executives in the Federal 

Government and has fostered similar studies of the work of execu- 
■■■■ ■■ ■ ■ 

“Charter*, W. W., ani Whitley, I. B. Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits. 
Baltinaoro, Wnilnms A 'Vrilklns. 1024, pp. 76-00. ContaiM n frequency ranking of 871 
■eeretarlal duties. 

, “ Barnhart, £. W. Analysis of tho Work of a Stenographer, In Anaerican Shorthsad 

Teacher. 

’•Pemonnel Reaoarch in Deparlincnt Storra. Rosearcb Bureau for BetaU Training. 
University of Plttaburgb, Plttaburgh, Ps., 1020. 
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fives in business. The American Management Association and the 
Personnel Research Federation, botli of New York City, are en- 
couraging further activity along this line. 

These and other studies, particularly those made by business firms 
for private use, have resulted in the accumulation, during the past 
two years, of a fund of detailed information about the actual duties, 
difficulties, desired traits, etc., for business positions. Such studies 
represent the kind of contributions that the leaders believe should 
be and must be forthcoming for all business occupations before 
definite efficient vocational curricula can be organized. The develop- 
ment of job analysis technicpie has encouraged a few inv’estigators 
to study not only the duties to-be perfonned in the various business 
positions but the standards of performance in quantity and quality. 
For example, they lx‘lieve it is not sufficient to know that a certain 
percentage of the oflice and store employees are stenographers nor 
to luiow that to transcribe business letters is one of the 871 duties 
performed by stenographers. They believe that for purposes of 
personnel and salary administration it is essential to know for the 
various occupational levels of stenograplicrs what are the standards 
of performance in quantity and quality in transcribing material of 
different degrees of difficulty and under other controlled conditions. 
Only by obtaining, interpreting, and testing such, data about business 
occupations anti by more careful study of the pupils and students 
entering bnslne.ss curricula is it possible to offer them intelligent 
guidance, adequate training, and extension education that will enable 
’ them to make the most of their opportunities. 

RECENT DEVELOPlVrENTS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS ' 

m 

The dominant interest in secondary commercial education is in 
curriculum revision. In the process of rewriting the commercial 
courses of study considerable progress was made in certain com- 
inunities in the application of the findings of commercial occupa- 
tion surveys to the organization and administration of cmnmercial 
eduction. There was much less progress in the application of the 
. findings of job analyses, and research in methods of instruction. 
Sufficient research studies have been made, however, to give direction 
to a complete reorganization of secondary commercial education on 
a fact ratHfer than on an opinion basis. Furthermore, there is in- 
creased evidence of a clearer understanding of the .objectives and 
of the pl^pe of commercial education in the secondary Qurriculum.^^ 

Tenching IToblcm*. New York, PrcDtlc<vHall. (Inc.). 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL . g 

Si^nificantdepclopmonts in junior lii^jh schools center around thfl 
junior business training courses.*® The number of schools that added 
this subject was fourteen times as great* as the number that discontin- 
ued it in the past three years. Eight times as many added elementary 
office practice as discontinued it. The only other commercial subjects 
that held their own numerically were commercial geography and 
typewriting, the latter increasing only 20 per cent in the 3-year 
period. Approximately twice as many schools discontinued as added 
the following subjects : Commercial arithmetic, spelling, penmanship, 
bookkeeping, and shorthand. If the present trends continue, the 
time is not far distant when junior business training and commer- 
cial geography will be the outstanding leaders in the junior high 
schools of the small communities and junior business training, ele- 
mentary office practice, and typewriting in the larger communities. 

The literature “ pertaining to commercial education in the junior 
high school is focused upon the development of the junior business 
training course. The administrators are seeking a general business 
course in harmony with the objectives of the school. The leaders in 
the social sciences point to the need of general business information 
for all. Those interested in vocational guidance consider the course 
as a subsidiary step in the guidance program. Those who study the 
drop-out tables and junior commercial occupation surveys emphasize 
the need of helping tlie pupils who leave school early. Practically 
all consider the course as prevocational for those who pursue the 
major commercial courses in the senior high schools. Gradually 
there is developing general agreement concerning the objectives and 
content. New textbooks, courses of study, teachers’ manuals, maga- 
zine articles on methods of instruction, and a few methods courses 
for teachers have motivated the classroom instruction in the subject. 
The city and State superintendents of public instruf;ioh in special 
reports to the bureau indicate that the greatest difficulty in the de- 
velopn^pt of the junior business training courses is that of obtaining 
teachers who cart motivate the instruction. The developments of the 
past two years will undoubtedly overcome the present difficulties and 
lead to further introduction of the genital business information and 
elementary office practice courses. ' 

“ B. B. and othen. Junlar Ommerce Carriculum. In Fifth Yearbook, DeiMcrt- 

ment of Superintendence, ‘Natlonsl Education Aasoclatlon. 1927. Ch. XVIII, p. 430. 

'* Commercial Education; Junior Bualneaa Tralulug. Bibliography. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of tba Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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. SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

The trend of developments in the senior hiph schools relates to 
closer coordination of the, training program with initial employment 
opportunities.-'" ,Many contributions have been made in the efforts 
‘to revise the course of study according to research data collected dur- 
ing the past two years. A greater variety of courses has been 
developed particularly in the large schools and in the high schools 
of commerce. The development of clerical training, machine operat- 
ing. and cooperativ€‘. retail selling courses has mad^ possible improve- 
ments in the guidance pi’ograms. These and many other interrelated 
developments indicate that secondary commercial education is over- 
coming its traditional handicap and is rapidly entering a new era of 
definite training for occupational efficiency in a wider variety of 
initial positions. Although greater emphasis is placed on the voca- 
tional objectives there is also more interest in the development of a 
balanced curriculum. More highly specialized training frequently 
releases more time for general education. 

The most significant trend in harmony with changing require- 
ments of positions filled by pupils leaving the secondary schools has 
been the development of clerical training and machine-oijernting 
courses. For many years well-managed high schools in the larger 
cities have offered sudh courses. During the biennium there was an 
increase in the number of schools that have offered specialized train- 
ing in office practice and in the operation of special machines. Out- 
standing progress in the development of clerical training and 
machine-operating courses is repoHed from New Bedford, Spring- 
field, and Boston, Mass.; New Britain and New Haven, Conn.; 
^pvidence, R. I.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa. ; and Grand 
Rapids, Mich. • 

No phase of commercial education has greater opportunity for 
expansion and has been retarded more than retail selling. As a 
result of certain difficulties, prejudices, insistence upon the traditional 
curriculum, and the dearth of qualified teachers of salesmanship irv 
secondary schools, fewer than 100 cities in the United States have 
cooperative part-time courses in this subject. Initiative for the 
organization of these courses has frequently come from local mer- 
chants. During the past two years researches “ and courses of study 
that should facilitate the development of these courses have been 
made. Nine large cities recently prepared courses of study for this 

E. A. ObJpctlr«‘(i and rrohleniR of VooatlonnI Education. Now York. McOraw- 
Hill Book Co.. (Inc.), loas. Ch. V. 

“Decker. D. D. The ObJectlven. Content, and Methodo of Retail Mprchnndl»lng Kduca- 
Uon In tbe Secondary School* of California. Oraduato Thwlu, Unlvemity of SoutBem 
California. Lob Ansel^g, Calif., 1928. 
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subject. Instruction material has been prepared specifically for 
•. clerks in meat markets and ^roeery stores. 

Many refinements' have been made in cooperative training in New 
York, N. Y.; Los Angeles, (^ajif.; Boston, Mass.; Portland, Me.; 
Wilmington, Del.; San Jose, Calif.; and in a number of other cities. 
Reports o'? excellent progress, particularly in training ibr retail 
selling, are coming not only from the large cities but from cities 
having a population of less than 25,000. The time to be devoted .to 
actual experience, plans for granting credit, curricula in which 
cooperative courses are offered, arrangements concerning compensa- 
tion, and other factors vary greatly in the different communities. 
Confidence in the chief objective, namely, helping pupils to bridge 
the gap between schools and business positions, together with experi- 
ments in the plans for administering the work, is encouraging the 
extension of cooperative traink^g. Nevertheless, some of the school 
systems that pioneered and contributed most to the development of 
cooperative training of commercial pupils discontinued this phase of 
the work. 

Other significant developments related directly and indirectly to 
methods of instruction, tests, and measurements,-* placement, eve- 
ning schools” and supervision.*^ The courses of study w’ere re- 
vised or are in process of ^vision in Pennsylvania, Indiana, and 
Maine, and in a large number of cities, including Harrisburg, Lan- 
caster, New Castle, and Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lansing, Mich.; Nevjr 
Britain, Conn.; Somerville and Springfield, Mass.; Sioux City, 
Iowa ; Dallas and San Antonio, Tex. ; Newark and Elizabeth, N. J. ; 
Chicago, 111.; and many other cities. An increased number of day 
high schools, including those in Boston, Mass.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Tacoma, 'Wash.; and Jamestown, N. Y. ; inaugurated the 1-year 
intensive commercial course for seniors and postgraduates. Greater 
efficiency was achieved in the guidance of commercial pupils in 
Cleveland, Ohio; Portland, Me.; Berkeley, Calif.; and other cities. 
Prognostic tests” were given in a national survey by one of the 
publishing companies and efforts were made to obtain a correlation 
between the intelligence quotients and success in certain academic 
subjects with success in particular business subjects. The 1928 an- 


** Commercial Education : Teats and Measareroenta^ Bibliography. Bnrean of Edaca- 
tlon. Department of tbe Interior. WaBbloKton, D. C.. 1928. 

“ Worley, R. J. Commercial Education In the Evening School. In The Balance Sheet, 
8: l3,Nove*nber, 1926. 

** Neuner, John J. >W. Why a City Director of Commercial Education? In Tbe Balance 
Sheet, 8 :12, April, 1927. 

Blackatone, E. U. Tbe Supervlalon of Commercial Education. In Tbe Snperviaion of 
Secondary Studies. UbI »tid others. Cb..VIII. New York, Appleton. 

^ A Nation-Wide Study of the Reaults Ob^tned from the Hoke and RoHInion Teata. In 
Tbe American Shorthand Teacher, 8: 123, December, 1927, 
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niial report of tlie superintendent of public schools in Boston, Mass., ' 
and of the director of comnierciul education in Philadelidiia, Pa., 
give especial attention to the develoi)inents in commercial education 
in these cities. 

A 

PRIVAnC COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS SCHOOLS 

During the pa.st two years there has been a tendency among pri- 
vate business. schools to seek junior college and collegiate standing. 
Many of the school.s have sought the privilege of granting degrees 
' in commerce and bu.siness. The larger and probably the better- 
managed schools ai'(‘ endeavoring to attract high-school graduates 
rather than those who have dropped out of high school. For 
success over a long period these schools are very definitely deiiendent 
upon satisfactorily preparing their pupils for job proficiency and 
upon finding .sui^ble emploj’ment for them. The majority of these 
schools realize, tneivfore, that high-school graduates, or those who 
have had from two to four years of high-school education contribute I 
more to the reputation of their training jirograms than do students ! 
with less education. The endeavor on the part of a large number of | 
these schools to obtain .students of higher Qualifications is in harmony i 

with the up-grading requirements for business positions. | 

Additional accrediting as.sociations among private business and j 
commercial schools have been organized. During the pa.st two years 
the oldest one, the National Association .of Accredited Commercial 
Schools, has been active in endeavoring to raise the standards of 
these schools. The association has been particularly active in creat- 
ing a spirit of cooperation and in developing higher standards of 
administration and better educational programs. Realizing the need 
for a greater variety of types of training and the need for constant 
improvements to meet changing conditions this association has had 
many committees at work on different problems. Reports of educa- 
tional committees and one special report should bo beneficial to 
these schools; 

» 

COMMERCIAL TEACHER TRAILING 

Different groups of leaders emphasize, respectively, the philosoph- 
ical and scientific approaches to determine the content, organization, 
and emphasis in commercial teacher training in undergraduate as 
well as graduate and extension cour.ses. The exchange of opinions 
and the investigations*^ have revealed the need for data regarding 
duties of commercial teachers in initial and subsequent positNms. 

" Nlcholi. F. G. The Problem of the Private Dualnrse School. Tn Accredited Newa. 

7 : 8, December, 1927. 

"Bibliography of Research on Commercial Teacher TralnlDg, pp. 417-410. In First 
Yearbook, Eaatem Commercial Teacbera Aaabclatlon, 2W Lexington Avenue, New York, 

M. Y«f 1928. 
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Many believe that when training is to be given for a. specified voca- 
tion the first step is to determine the requirements of that occupation 
and tlien to provide the most etficient known devices for enabling the 
trainee to meet those requirements. The accepted procedure then is to 
work from occupational demands to the building of the commercial 
teacher-training curriculum which, of .course, should provide for more 
than mere technical training. The social significance of education, 
business, and education for business are very important factors. 

The elimination of some of the two and three year curricula and the 
organization of additional 4-year coui’ses have re.sulted in some con- 
fusion regarding the objectives. Frequently the objectives of the new 
curricula are comparalde to those of the collegiate schools of business. 
Some set up the objective of preparation for highly specialized posi- .. 
tions including certified public accountancy. Ki'ixirts from some of 
the teachers colleges and normabschools indicate that many times 
more stinlents are pursuing the commercial teacher-training curricula* 
than could be ab.'^orbed within the respective States. The reports 
frankly state that the students do not. intend to teach. So far as the% 
commerce departments are concerned, such institutions might be con- 
sidered regional or State trade schools offering technical preparation 
for business on the junior college and university levels. Neverthe- 
less, the major burden of commercial teacher training continues to 
rest upon the undergraduate curricula in teachers colleges and normal 
schools. Many developments in the practical training program have 
come from Ihese schools. 

During the biennium a number of studies were made regarding the 
commercial teacher-training curricula, subject ,jgombinations taught 
by commercial teachers, the preparation of those in service, and other 
factors. Among the States in which studies were made are Kansas, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, and Oklahoma. One 
study was made regarding the emphasis placed on technical train- 
ing and general education, respectively, in the commercial teacher- 
training curricula in different types of institutions^- 

In a study conducted by Miss Ruth Hoadley, she finds that : 

FromJ^ to 40 months Is tlie time necessary to complete a commercial teacher- 
training course, tlie average being 31 montlis. The range of subjects Is so hroad 
and their contents such as to indicate tliat schcM>ls have given little thought to 
determining wJiat basic training is essential for commercial teachers. • • • 
Under the present situation the teacher goes Into the field with Inadequate 
background of definite methods and procedures; • *. to counterbalance 
tlie dearth of methods courses, practice teaching would need to he given in all 
institutions. * \ * Biislne.ss truining Is required by only 20 out of 60 

schools. In the llglit of all tla? advqfitnges accruing to the commercial teacher 
from such experience, this Is u deplorable sltuatl<«i. 

» Hoadley, Ruth. Btatua of CommcrclBl Teacher TmlnlnB In the United State*. In 
Iowa Monograpba in KducaUon, SUte Univeraity of Iowa, Iowa Uty. Flrrt *ertea, Np. 9, 
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A unique sy^stem of practice teaching: has been developed at the ^ 
State Teachers College at Indiana, Pa. A number of typical high- 
school commerce departments in near-by towns and cities have been 
turned over to the commercial teacher-training department as prac- 
tice-teaching centers. These centers are directly supervised by full- 
time local supervi.sors. They are also supervised one or two days each 
week by the regular members of the commercial teacher-training 
faculty, etfch member of which is given one full day every week for 
this purpose. Graduation from the recently organized commercial 
teacher-training curriculum at Fresno, Calif., requires one-half year 
of business experience along the line in which the student is majoring. 
Other reports on new and worthy developments w^ere received chiefly 
from those State teachers colleges and normal schools in which com- 
mercial teacher training is concentrated for the respective States and 
from the large universities. ^ 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 

Increased attention has been devoted by the .collegiate schools of 
business to the problems of training for executive levels of business 
occupations. Harvard University is approaching the task by de- 
veloping case material about business situations. The University 
of Chicago is developing the functional approach, pertaining to 
production, transportation, and communication, and is insistent upon 
the importance of understanding the .social and physical background 
of business activities, Ihc University of Fittsburgh has been active 
in analyzing the work of cxecutivies for purposes of curriculum con- 
sti action. Many other institutions, as well as leaders in particular 
fields, are contributing much toward this problem. 

During the past two year.s additional facilities have been pro- 
vided for the iiuTcasingly largo number of students pursuing coiu- 
niercc course.s. Harvard University was the beneficiary of the 
George F. Baker Foundution,’'establlshed through the gift of $5,000," 
OOO from George F. Baker, for erecting suitable buildings and en- 
dowiog the research of the school. The entire new plant of 10 
buildings was completed during the biennium. Northwestern Uni- 
versity, through the Wiebolt Foundation and other contributions, 
was enabled to add to its downtowm facilities for meeting the 
^ rapidly growing demand for late afternoon and evening classes. 
Among other institutions at w-hich new commerce buildings were 
completed or dedicated during the past two years are the University 
of Illinois, University of Alabama, and Georgia School of Tech- 
nology. New colleges of commerce were organized at Miami Uni- 
versity, Luui.siaim State University, University of Florida, and the 
University of Idaho. 

• . V 
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Schools of business are placing increased emphasis on research as 
an essential in enriching and giving greater reality to the business 
courses. Additional bureaus of business research were organized 
during the past two years at Boston University, Tcoiple University, 
I'niversity of Buffalo, University of Detroit, University of Georgia, 
University of Iowa, University of Kentucky, University of Okla- 
lioma, and University of Texas. One of the developments immedi- 
ately following the Bureau of Education survey of Kutgers Uni- 
versity was the organization of a bureau of economic and business 
research in 1027. Plans were developed for the organization of 
similar bureaus at Louisiana State University, University of Mis-^ 
souri, University of North Dakota, and §t. Ubuis University. In* 
addition to the bureaus of business research, organizedjhy the higher 
institutions, many of these schools have cooperative relationships 
with separately orga.nized research agencies. 

Beginning in 192G the American Association of Collegiate Schools 
' of Business issued five reports on research projects in progress and 
completed by memheps of the association. These repoi'ts have been 
helpful to small as well as large business firms and municipalities in 
their adjustment to the constantly changing economic and business 
conditions. The making of fhese investigations in the current prob- 
lems of the various business communities has had a stimulating effect 
on the pupils and instructors. At the University of Nebraska and 
Ohio State University plans were developed for all members of the 
staff to conduct research studie.s periodically. 

Other outstanding developments pertain chiefly to the expansion 
of the OBrriculum; business experience as a requirement for gradua- . 
tion; and extension education and insti^tes for merchants, account- 
ants, and real-estate salesmen. University of California, University 
of Missouri, and a few others enlarged their offerings in personnel 
management, the need for whicl\ was emphasized in a recent report 
by the Aryerican Managfement Association. The greatest expansion 
of the courses was in accounting. T^o institutions introduced 
courses in commercial aviation. Columbhi UniversUy and a number 
of smaller schools organized short, intensive curricula in technical 
business subjects for those who do not int^d to graduate. Such 
curricula seek to meet a rapidly growling need^at has be^ neglected 
in many institutions. Additional institutions organized cooperative 
part-time training, and the University of Missouri and the North 
Texas Agricultural College are planning su«h courses. Summer 
school courses for executives and additional endowments for the 
training of executives were inpde available. The outstanding con- 

— — j, — 

•Kteln, Arthur J«y, direct v. Survey of Rutgers University. Department of the ln-~ 
terlor, Bureau of Rdncatloa, WaahiiigtOD, D. C., 1027. ^ 
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tribiition to the literature on collegiate education for business was 
made by Dr. Leon C. Marsliall.^'’ The reports of many dewis of 
colleges of commerce and presidents of universities emphasize the 
necessity of increased funds to meet the growing demands for busi- 
ness courses, business libraries, and statistical and research facilities. 
These and other developments during the past two years have been 
; definite responses to the growing needs of business and the cultiva- 
tion of closer relationships with business men. 

CONFERENCES 

The programs of commercial education conferences of (he past two 
years have pertained chiefly to researcli and constructive group un- 
dertakings. The Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, in 
1927, adopted a 3-year professional program to result in the 
preparation of three 3 ’earbo 9 ks on foundations, curriculum-making, 
and administration and supervi.sion of commercial education. The 
1928 yearbook®^, is an excellent beginning of this program. 

At each of the Iowa Research Conferences on Commercial Educa- 
tion, held in 192(>^ 1927. and 1928, under the auspices of th6‘ State 
University of Iowa, reports were nmchj of the outstanding researches 
completed since the previous meetings. The calling of the confer- 
ences and the distribution of the publi.shed reports were an impor- 
tant service to secondar}' commercial education. The conferences 
have been a factor in cultivating the research attitude, in encourag- 
ing commercial teachers to conduct studies, and in speeding up the 
application of the findings. The researches reported at the confer- 
ences have pertained to a wide range of important problems. In 1928 
a joint meeting was held Avith the National Association of Commer- 
cial Teacher Training Institutions. 

The leaders of the comijiercial teachers’ associations are realizing 
the opportunities and the responsibilities of such associations. The 
constitutions of the new associations set forth objectives that indi- • 
cate a vision of greater service. The two purposes for the organiza- 
tion of the Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Association in 1928 were 
reported®® to be: First, the securing of a State director of com- 
mercial education, and, second, the raising of the standards for 
commercial teachers. Committees were appointed to make recom- 

"Marahnll, Lcm C., and others. Tho Collpglnle School of Business : Its SfatuM nt the 
Close of the Flfl^unrter of the Twentieth Century. Chicago, III., University of Chicago 
Press. 1028. 

" Foundations of Commercial Education. 1028 Yenrhook. Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, New York. The secretary, 253 lx>iington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

**Reaearch Studies in Commercial Education, I, II. University of Iowa Monographs In 
Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. First Series, No. 7, July, 1026 ; No. 8, 
January, 1928, 
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mendations regarding the organization of commercial education in 
the junior and senior high schools, respectively: At the 1927 meet- 
ing of the American Vocational Association a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a report on the need of city and State supervisors 
of commercial education. The Virginia Education Association con- 
ducted a survey of commercial education in that State in 1927-28, 
and has submitted its report to the State department of education. 
The North California Commercial Teachers’ Association appointed 
a committee in 1920 to investigate the possibilities of the appointment 
of a supervisor of commercial education in that State, and in 1928 
such an appointment was made. The regional groups of commercial 
teachei's in Nebraska and the Commercial Teachers’ Association in 
Oklahoma are gathering data for course of study revision. In 
nuniher of the States (he uss<K,‘iations are sponsoring State contests” 
in eommercial subjects and rendering other servnees. 

In addition to the meetings of tlfe American Association of 
C ollegiate Schools of Business, the Pacific Collegiate Economic and 
C'ommercial Conference, and tlie regular meetings of collegiate in- 
structors in the various fields, conferences were held in connection 
with the dedication of the new commerce buildings at the University 
of Illinois in 1926,'® and at Northwestern University in 1927. 
Among the ou'tstanding contributions at the collegiate conferences 
was a rej)ort by Dr. J. O. McKinsey at the conference held in con- 
nection with the opening of the graduate school of business at 
Stanford IJniverjsity, Doctor McKinley outlined a worthy program 
tor analyzing executive and staff positions in business .for purposes 
of curriculum con^struction. 

CONCLUSION 

I 

Lack of general acceptance of definite, worthy objectives based 
upon thq changing, yet known or knowable requiiements of business 
positions, is retarding the progress of business education. Although 
this phase of the educational program is undergoing many changes 
and is receiving more attentidn annually, the requirements of busi- 
ness positions are continuing to cha^e more rapidly than the pre- 
paratory and extension education programs are readjusted. * Even 
in ciUTicuIum revision the empha^s has been on the traditional com- 


** SItnkor, t’lny D. A Survpy of Coinmordal ContcBta. Beaearcb StudlcB In OommcrclaV 
Education. III. Unlveralty of Iowa Meno^raplis Id Education. First Serlca, No. 9, Not. 
1. 1U28, p. 67. University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Colvin, A. 0. The 1‘ros and Cons of Conunercinl Contesta The Hheet . 10: 68. 

1928. A 

“ Conference on Collegiate Education for Buslnesa. Unlveraltj of Illlnolt, Urbana. m.. 
1027. ■ \ 

*• McKInsoy, J. O, Objectives and Methods In Buslnese Education. In Stanford Busl- ' 
ness Series, No. 1, Stanford Unlveralty Press, Stanford University, Ctllf., 1926, pp. 
laz-lff. 



lucrcial subjects rather than the actual employment opportunities and 
ief]iiiieiuents ^^hich are fundamental in effective vocational educa- 
tion. The (leveloi)ment of vocational and protessional curricula in 
othei fields has not materially alfected education for business, 
furthermore, there has not been n full realization of the educational 
signilicance of <renerul business information for all students, occapa- 
honal levels, diversity of einploynient opportunities, desirable mobil- 
ity lu business positions, an«l the relation (if job jiroficiency to voca- 
tional and social bappines.s. , 

The coti.sensus of opinionds th^t the outstanding mvd in the pro- 
gram tif secondary eomiiiercial educa^ion is supervision. Every in- 
vo.stigation of this problem has emphasized the urgent need of city ' 

. and Slate siipcrvisohs. No other phase of secondary vocational edu- 
cation has so many students enrolled, is composed of so many sub- ' 
j(*cts, or prepaivs for so vast a variety' of gainful occupations; no 
other phase has so little supervision to give direction to research 
and to obtain a jmimpt and general a l)plication of the findings of 
^ woithy investigations. As a result of tlie lack of supervision and 
the operation of the many retarding influences, there is a wide varia- 
tion in the stages of development of business education in the ditferent * 
commimities. Ihis pliase of education is passing concurrently 
through the stages of introducing, lengthening, upgrading, and* dif- 
ferentiating the cuiTicula, and developing programs of guidance, 

. placement, and supervision. The rapidity, extent, and etfect-iveness 
ot the adjustments are dependent largely upon local leadership. In 
communities having supervisors of commercial education ,or princi- 
pals of high schools of commerce’ the possibilities of such leador- 
slrtj) have been successfully demonstrated. In fact, the commercial ' 
occupation surveys, j(jb analy.sos, studios of standards of achievement 

in business posit ions, "and refinements in the methods of instruction 

all of which can be credited to relatively few workers in this field 

aic examples of the kinds of service necessary to develop progressive 
coniinercial education. 

The extremely rapid development of new 'and diverse industries, 
the I'qually rapid modification of older industries and business prac- 
tices, the reshaping of domestic and foreign business relationships, 
and icccnt economic changes indicate emphatically the growing re- 
sponsibility of education for economic and business leadership. A 
continuing, capable leadership, schooled in the social implications 
and obligations of business, to cope with hew and complex problems 
of management, is incrc(isingly important for our general welfare. 

\ arious usj>ects "of this leadership can be analyzed and programs 
of guidaiice and training can be scientifically developed. Although 
some pioneering has been done and^a few additional studies are in 
progress, this important subject is deserving of far more thoi^lugh. 
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and critical study than it has received. Inasmuch as biof;:raphics of ' 
liusiness leaders indicate that there are dilforcnt approaches to the 
higher executive positions, research should detoriniue to what extent 
collegiate business education is achieving its objectives, wherein the 
])rograni can be ihade more elTectivej and to what extent curricula 
coilibining commerce. with engineering, Ijiw, and other subject-matter 
lields should beMeveloped. 

The 93 collegiate schools of Commerce, with their 31 bureaus of 
business research and constantly expanding facilities, are in a posi- 
tion to make personnel studies, the findings of which if and when 
ajjplied should change materially the character*of higlicr education 
for htiRiness, There is need for a program of personnel studies cen- 
tering around the opportunities and recpiircments bf initisil and pro- 
motional Opportunities of the drop-outs and graduate's, inchuling 
studies of: Tlie students wlio appl}’ for the business courses; the 
needs of these students fora-urricula df different kinds and lengths; 
the educational and occupational biographies of former students on 
workers in a given region or indWry, emphasizing thf>se factors 
(hat are significant for promotion; duty, clifliculty, and trait anal}'ses • 
of intermediate and higher occupational levels in particular occupa- 
tions and industries; and appraisal by the former students of the 
curricular vyid" extracurriculai* practices. The use of standardized 
forms and procedures in conducting such studies will make possiblo • 
’the compilation of the data on a nation-wide basis. 

Other significant problems of this phase of education at the close 
of the 2-year period pertain to the slowness hot only in accejiting 
but in distinguishing between definite social-science and vocational ^ 
objectives of busincss»education ; tremendous increase in enrollments, 
imrticularly of women; introduction of the' traditional courses into 
tlie high schools of the smaller communities without readapting the 
content to the needsof those communities; failure to promote courses 
in retail selling^ clerical training, and machine operation in accord- 
ance with the needs revealed by surveys; slowness to . study the 
possihilitioa.and difficulties of part-time training; failure to develop 
a continuous j)rogram of education for business, particularly as re- 
gards post-secondary training requiring less than four years; slow- . 
ness to develop guidance programs based on studies of those who are 
successful on the various occupational levels of different business 
positions; slowness to develop^nlmercial teacher-training curricula 
and certification based on actual requirements of teachers in initial 
and subsequent positions; and failure to provide an experimental 
school for conducting research and applying the findings in order to 
pi'event many years of trial and error procedures and* amateur 
experimentation in tliou^nds of schoolrooms. 
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* 

ADULT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 

- , By Ij. R. Alderman 
Bpecialdt in Adult Education, Offiqe of Education 


riixTEXTH. — Intrndnrtlon — Ability of adDltf to learn — Stale nctlvltles — Illiteracy — Educa- 
tion of the foreltni born — Modern life demands education — Parent education — Ool- 
Icfte and university extension — National adult education associations — Home reading 
courses. 

INTRODUCTION 

There lias been increased interest and activity in the field of 
adult eiliication- during the biennium 10'J(^1928. The term “adult 
education ” is lised in so many ways that the question is often asked, 
AVhat is adult education? 

“Adult education came into general use in the United States 
soon after the .World War. The shock of the war so aroused men 
and women that they began to look for a means to prevent such a 
calamity from ever happening again. It was more clearly seen 
that a people can not by any machinery or form of government 
exonerate themselves from responsibility for the acts of their Gov- 
ernment. AVhen mistakes are made by rulers, the people must suffer 
the consequences. This concept forces one anew to the conclusion 
that education of the whole jieople is most important. Men saw that 
rank and promotion in any inilitn.ry organization depend much upon 
education. The war revealed the fact that a verv large number of 
men of milihiry age were unfitted for general military assignment 
Itecause of the lack of ability to read ordinary communications or to 
convey information by writing. From the National Academy of *, 
Scieri^s came thg shocking announcement that about one-fourth of 
the American Army were not functionally literate. 

The Worltl AVar also revealed anew the fact tMt America is made 
up of many nationalities; that there were sections of this country 
which were essentially foreign in language, customs, and ideals. As- 
similation had no^ gone on as fast as it’ was generally believed. 
Citizens generally saw. that if this country, was to enter into any 
action that requfred a united people it was necessary to assimilate 
this large jiumber of foreigners. The alien himself saw that in order 
to carry on in this country Jt was necessary for him to become 
naturalized. The demand for instruction for our alien pojmlation 
received a great stimulus. The movement was called by .the general 
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name of Americanization. Almost every large community estab- 
lished classes for preparing the foreign-bom for American citizen- 
ship. To tliese classes, where the alien was taught to read and write 
the English language, came also native-born citizens. The term 
' Americanization evidently did not fit and, to avoid its use the term 
‘‘’adult education,’ which has a much broader significance and was 
well-known in Europe, came gradually into general use. 

. Adult education was ucce[)fcd as a challenge by many grown 
people. Adult education became a slogan for continued education. 

. Numerous organizations adopted it as their objective. New organi- 
zations were formed to promote various phases of eilucation for 
grown men and women. 

Another reason why so much interest has been manifested in adult 
education is that a much larger number of our people have moic 
leisure than ever before on account of the wider use of machinery and 
the improved organization of business. This increased leisure, 
viewed by sOme with alarm, makes adult education t>n a large scale 
pos.sible. Whenever men are free from the necessity of putting forth 
all their efforts for immetliate objectives they begin to think of more 
reniote and ultimate objectives. Ihe efforts to discover these ulti- 
mate objectives and to adjust one’s life in harmony with them is 
■what some people have in miml when they speak of adult education. 
Since the average man's contacts witli tlj^wrld have increased in 
number and meaning within tlie pn.st few years, his environment 
may be said to be limited only by his ability and industry. Our 
times in a new .sense motivate continuing education. 

Adult education is the cause of. much optimism because an in-, 
creased number of people sec in it a rcmculy for upintere.sting and 
pessimistic old age. Perhaps the greatest contrasts in life are 
noticeable In men and women after 45 or 50 yeare of age because 
.some are able at this time to make a transition from interests that 
are largely pliysicaf to those that are more largely mental and spirit- 
ual, while others for some reason do not make this important transi- 
tion, and their old age is, therefore, uninteresting and pessimistic — 
one of the greatejst tragedies in life. 

Those who have thought much on the subject have given up the 
idea, at present, of stating accurately just what adult education is. 
They are content, for the time being, to give some outstanding char- 
acteri.stics of formal adult education, namely: (1) The work must be 
voluntary; (2) it must be taken during leisure time; (3) it must 
be somewhat continuous and consecutive. 

There is no agi-eemcnt as to how old the individual rnust be liefore 
his^tudying may be said to come under the head of adult education. 
Some claim that the individual must be 21 years of age or more; 
others claim, for practical purposes, that if the studying^^ carried 
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on under the conditions enumerated above bv. persons vlio have 
passed the compulsory scliool age it may be called adult educati(jK. 

AlirUTY OF ADULTS TO U:AUN 

Thfi discovery and proclamation on the part of emine^ psy* 
chologists that learning ability does not stop with matu^y has • 
greatly stimulated expectations as to what miglit be accomplished 
in this field of education. There is speculation as to whether the 
attention of educators should he focused upon the education of adults 
or upon the education of children and youths. There is no doubt 
that educational thought in this country, during the last half cen- 
tury at least, has been focus<‘d principally upon the training of young 
peo[>le. There are many who claim that American education has not 
measured up to expectations, because educators have not followed 
their students into mature life and thereby gaged the success or fail- 
ure of their educational methods by the success of their students. 
There are probably fow who would not agree that the ultimate end 
of education is to produce the largest possible number of educated 
adults. Hence, the system of education of youth is the best which 
contributes most to this end. 

Probably the most outstanding event during the biennium in the 
field of adult education was the publication of “Adult Learning,” by 
Dr. E. L. Thorndike and others, which study reveals very clearly 
that learning ability is tenacious. Doctor Thorndike .snVs; 

If an nduU clns.s were to be divided into two sections, one expected to make 
rapid pdkivss and th(‘ other exiK?cte<l to make slow progTo.ss, age would be 
pnietieally worthless ns a busts for the divisi<m. * • • The misinterpreta- 
tion of a careless comment on tlie fixity of adult hiU)its has nfflicteti popular 

IHMlagogy with an erroneously exapgem ted estimate of the lack of plastieity 

or learning power, or modifiability— of ndults. This exaggeration may have 
holiKsl to prest'rve the custom of confining education to early yenrs, n custom 
for which there Is. in my opinion, no ultimate justifieotlon of nny sort. There 
certainly Is no justlflraUon for it on the grounds of the futility of education of 
adults. • • • '»The provi.slon of opptirruultlea whereliy ndults. enn learn 

those things which they are able and wldch It is for the common good 

that tljey should lenrn is a safe phuWthropy and a productive Investment of the 
nation. • • • Adult education suffers no mystlcnl handicap l)Ccnuse of the 

age of the students. On the other hand. It is not freed hy the nature of Ita 
clients from nny of the general difficulties— of adaptation to individual differ- 
ences. stimulation of interest, arrangement for economy in lejiming each le- 
nient, and organization of tlie subject of study so that each cleniont of learning 
shall help uU the others as much ns possible and Interfere wltli them as little 
as possible: 

President F. B. Robinson, of the College of the, City of Now York, 
says : ‘ 

Comparing youth liiin middle age I find that there is hardly n subject in our 
curriculum that the average mature mind will not grasp with equal ease and 
with superior understanding. Take two paen of equal Intelllgencek one 45 and 
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one 20, both In good health nnd-wlth good hnbits. both free front hampering wor- 
rieH.'and turn tliein bxise on n new subject In which they are both interested. 
One tlnds Inmiedimely that rlie man of age and exia'riente has alMlie advantage. 

STATE ACTIVITIKS ' 

Since educution in this country is a State function, it is desirable 
to kno^v what is done by State departments of education to provide 
opportunities for those who can not take advantaife of the re«iular 
day-.school sessions. The information contained in the followinji: 
table Avas compiled from (piestionnaires received from State depart-V 
ments of education : 
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It will be noted from the foregoing table “that 20 States report that 
there has been legislation pertaining to the education of foreign-lmrn 
adults and that 25 States report that there has been legislation for 
the education of adult native Tmierates. Seventeen States indicate 
that they give supervision for adult work fiom the State department 
of education and that the supervision in terms of full-time supervisors 
amounts to a total of 31% persons. J'rom the reports of State depart- 
ments of education which provide supervision of adult education 
work, it will he seen that the amount of supervision ranges from six 
full-time supervisors, in the State reporting the most, to one-tenth of 
the time of one supervisor in the State rej^rting the least. 

Twenty-one States report that they gX financial aid to school 
disti icts which provide adult clas.scs. Tim State paying the large.st 
per cent is Delaware, which provides 98 per cent of the cost. Fifty 
per cent is the most common division of the cost of adult education 
between the State and local cominunitv. 

. Die States reporting give 2,439 communities as holding classes for 
fidnlls and the total enrollments as 204,424 for the year 1926-27. and 
2(»2.;U)8 for the year 1927-28. 

I liirty-foiir institutions of higher learning are reported as offering 
(laining f(»i’ teachers of adults. Six States report -that they have 
illiteracy commissions. 

A few examples of adult education activities, ba.sed on reports of 
(he re.spective State departments of education, follow: 

( 'om}€ct‘i rut. —XdwM education in Connecticut has been confined 
during the past two years to the education of 'non-Engli.sh-speaking 
^ adults in reading, speaking, and writing of Engli.sh and in civics. In 
this particular field, there has been: {a) Marked interest shown by the 
^towns of the State, both large and .small; {h) considerable increa.se 
in registration and marked increase in aijgrage attendance in spite 
tif re.stricted immigration; (e) greater numlier of teachers seeking 

(Hinmg m this particular field; and (cf) much better instruction 
evened in the classes. 

' Restricted immigration has enijjha.sized the nece.ssity for educa- 
tion. for intelligent citizenship. * * ‘ * It has brought home civic 
responsibility, and the cla.sses contain thousands who have long been 
alien residents of this country and yet unable to speak English. The 
value of English-speaking communities is being impressed deeply on 
(own officials.” 

The above comment by the Commissioner of Education of the 
State of Connecticut fehows the effect which the law restricting immi- 
gration is having upon the desire for education by aliens who are 
already here. 
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Delau'are . — The rural adult class work in this State should bo of 
interest to rural dwellers everywhere and to all others who are con- 
cerned with rural-life problems. 

During the past two years the expansion and extension of activities 
in rural districts of Delaware have been noteworthy. In' 1927-28, 
1,178 men and women came together for study and discussion in 52 
centers of rural Delaware. Their ages rangt'd from 16 to 80 years, 
CO per cent being between the ages of 21 and 55 years. They were 
fanners, merchants, teachers, ])reachers, housewives, engineers, bee- 
keepers, j) 0 stal clerks, highwa}’^ policemen, factory employees, and 
others. Their previous education ranged fiom none whatever to 
university graduation. 

ll.ach individual in these group.s wished to know more of the world 
in which he lived and worked, and to 'participate more fully in its 
life and development. The means by wliich these ends could be 
achieved varied with diiTerent groups and different communities. 
As far as its re.sources would ju'rmit. the public-school .system of the 
State providetl that form of educational activity desired by each group. 
Classes conducted as a result of these de.sircs provided for the study 
of country-life problems, economic and industriariiistory, Stfite and 
National Government, parliamentary law, community organization, 
current history, sulcsman.ship, indu.strial arts, poultry husbandry, 
elementary reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

A large number of these classes were held in one and two room 
school buildings in isolated section.s of the open country. They met 
2 nights a week for 10 weeks in the months of January, Fcbniary, 
and March. 

Teachers qualified to lead thc.se groups, it is reported, were 
extremely difficult to secure because of the time and effort required 
for traveling to the different centers. Among those who served w’ere 
university professors, specialists in the State departments of health, 
agriculture, and marketing, rural school supervisors, school super- 
intendents, directors of bureaus in the State department of pub- 
lic instruction, busines.s men, high-school and elementary-school 
teachers. a • 

From one of the most remote sections of the State came a reque^ 
for a course of ^0 lectui'es. The subjects to be covered in these 
lectures were health, miteic, science, Delaware history, rural-life 
development, cooperative marketing in Denmark, worldjnindedness. 
When the wisdoin of such a comprehensive program was questioned, 
a member of the community making the request said : “ We want to 
have a little bit of many things this year, so that we njay know what 
5ve want to study in detail next year.” * 
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To ^sist and advise the director in the development of adult 
education in rural Delaware, a council has been formed consisting 
of one representative from each center in the State. This council 
met three times in 1927-28. 

The desire of the adult population of rural Delaware for oppor- 
tunities for grow'th and development is the natui-al outcome of the 
program of community organization carried on by the State Parent- 
Teacher .Association for the past eight years. 

At the union graduating exercises of the adult evening classes 
of Delaware, an interestirtg feature of the exercisrs was the rep(»rts 
from chosen studjjnts of the various classt's. The students who made 
reports ranged in a^e from 25 to GO years. The reports showed that 
both vocational and cultural subjects had been sludied and four 
outstanding results were emphasized, namely; (1) New intellectual 
interests by the niemliers of the classes had lx‘en discovered; (2) 
sources of helps for individual study had been .learned; (3) the 
.social life of the meinbei-s of the clas.-^s had been made richer; (4) 
valuable infonuation in various fields of knowledge had bwn 
aniuired. 

As the juogiam ju-ogressed it eould be seen that both pupils and 
teachers were enthusiastic over the winter’s w’ork and that plans were 
under way for an enlarged program for the next year. 

This development in Delaware has succeeded largely because of 
the leadership of the State department of education. 

The. report from this State gives such a clear pic- 
ture of its comprehensive adult educational program that it is repro- 
duced hero in some detail. 

I. Objectives for the biennium, submitted in 192G; 

(1) Increase of enrollment in schools and classes for immigrants 
nnd native illiterates; (2) system of follow-up and enrollment of 
new immigrant arrivals; (3) modification of courses of study to 
meet needs of immigrants and native illiterates; (4) development of 
state-wide pjan for acceptance of public-school credentials in lieu of 
naturalization examinations; (5) special study of immigrant edu- 
cation problems through University of Pittsburgh ; (6) development 
of home classes for foreign-born mothers; (7) weperi mentation in - 
the administration of standard evening high schools; (8) develop- 
ment of high-school correspondence courses; (9) establishment of 
bases for extension education reimbursement; (10) the coordination 
of extension education agencies; (11) the establishment of extension 
centers; (12) the formulation ofi^minimum standards governing 
university extension credit-course instruction; (13) the formulation - 
of minimum standards governing simnner high-school instruction 
m advanced-credit courses; (44) the development of systematic 
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and recreational readinjr courses not too academic in tl\,eir nature for 
the masses; (lo) tin* imbrication of n<*eded bulletins in extension 
education. 

II. The extent to which the obj«'c(ives for the past biennium were 
realized : 

Of the 1") objectives mentioned, creditable pro«;ress has been made 
in realizin'; 10. This sectifm will be arranj;ed under two major cap- 
tions: (I) Objectives toward which definite progress was made; (2) 
objectives toward which little f>r no progress was made. 

(1) Objectives toward which definite jirogress was made: {a) In- 
crease in enrollment : Total enrollment of immigi’ants in public-.school 
classes, an increase <luring the biennium from 18,0(52 to 22,443, or 
more than 20.8 j)cr cent; total enrollment in e.xtension elementary 
schools, an increase from 8,100 to 13.123, or more than G2 per cent; 
total enrollment in extension .secondary .schools, an increase front 
35.300 to 3G,305, or more than 2.2 per cent. TliO.se enrollments arc 
exclusive of Smith-Hughes vocational evening classes throughout the 
State, (i) Development of home classes for foreign-born mothers: 
Unusually well done; enrollment of foreign-born mothers in home 
classes conservativeh' estiinati'd at 4.000; many cities now employ 
full-time home-class tcacliers, Pitt.sburgh leading the entire Common- 
wealth with IG such teachers, seven of whom were added to the force 
^luring the pa.st year. During the same year Plnladelphia addeil one 
home-class teacher, Aliqiiippa added one, and work was begun for 
the first time in Ihitler, IJutler 'J'ownship, Clearfield, Williamsport, 
and North Braddock. There is constantly growing interest and su|>- 
port in thisAvorIc. (r) Modification of immigrant-education cotirses: 
("ourses have been markedly modified tliroughouf the Commonwealth 
to meet the needs of the new immigrant who reache.s our shores well 
educated in his native schools; intensive cour.se.s differing radically 
from the traditional courses offer opportunity for speedy learning of 
the I^nglish language and an early finding of one’s place in the 
educational regime of this country, (d) Experimentation in the 
standanl cAening high school: Well and thoroughly done; minimum 
standards formulated and approved and CA'ening high schools being 
accredited according to such standards. Philadelphia was first to 
have a fully accredited evening high school, and others followed. 
. {e) Establishment of basis for reimbursement: Completed; minimum 
standards formulated and approA*ed ; policy of inspection and report 
- as basis for approval establi.shcd and procedure rather fully defined, 
including i^icy Avith regard to scope of classwork which will be 
reimbursable under the law. (/) Coordination of extension educa- 
. tion agencies: Well under way; several special State conferences and 
one general State conference were held during the biennium; virtual 
agrd^ent to plan has been constantly evident; university extension 
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is only phase of coordinated piogram not yet aj^reed upon by agen- 
cies concerned, (<7) The establisluiient of extension centers: Part of 
^he coordination program, but little actually done; indirectly it has > 
stimulated the organization of the JohnstoAyn and Erie centers now 
mnintained by the University of Pittsburgh). (A) Formulation of 
miniiiium standards governing universily extension instruction: 
Standards fully formulated and subnjitted; not yet approved by the 
• State council of cnhication; action taken by council upon recom- 
mendation of superintendent looking tov/ard early conclusion. 

(/) The formulation of minimum standards governing accreditment 
of surnmei- high-school instruction in advanqe<l credit Courses: "Well 
under way; minimum standards fully formulated to become effective 
(luring summer session of 1929 and distrilaifed to public-school super- 
ijilendents maintaining such Hasses for levicw and criticism before 
nppioval is ixMjuested. (y) The publication of needed bulletins in 
extension education: Bulletin of scope and administration of exten- ^ 
sion education fully prepared and manuscript submitted for ap- 
ju'uvnl; bulletin on function of extension education prejmred and 
manuscript submitted for approval; bulletin-pn bibliogi’aphy in proc- 
ess of preparation, dealing with immigi ant education exclusively. 

(2) Objectives to\\^rd yi**ch little or no progress was made: (a) 
Development of follow-up ^ind eiirolliaent system for new immigrant 
arrivals; (A) deveIo[)ment (\f state-wide plan for acceptance by natu- 
ralization courts of public-school credentials in English and citizen- 
ship in lieu of naluralizatUm examinations; (c) special study 6f 
iminigi’ant education problem^ through medium of university master’s 
theses and doctor's disseidatioris; (d) development of system of high- 
school correspondence courses for directed study; (e) development of 
rocreutional and systematic reading courses of a nature not too aca- 
(hmiic in service to rank and file workers of the Commonwealth. 

jSon//i Ca/o/im— The report from the South Carolina State De- 
partment of Education will be interesting to many people and espe- 
cially to those who know something of the excellent work which has 
been done in that State. 

Under the adult education department comes the organization ^nd 
supervision of all instruction for pupils over 14 years of age who have 
rt?)t completed the elementary grades. Emphasis has been placed 
on teaching those»who have never gone to school or who have gone 
Very little. 

In order to meet all needs, foUr types of schools have been cjrgan- ‘ 
jzed : (1) Night or continuation -schools in mill villages, taufftfe by 
day-schooV teachers for two of three nights a week during the winter; x-i 
(2) all-year schools, taught by special teachers employed by^the mills 
and the State not only to give instruction to groups of workers but to 
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go into the homos to teach the mothers; (;i) hiy-by schools in country 
districts, taught during August by specially prepared teacheisg^ who 
are willing to devote one month’s vacation to such instruction; (4) 
Two opportunity schools which are literally college vacation schools 
for workers. 



The ultimate aim of adult elementary education in South Carolina 
is not only to teach the mastery of the fundamentals but to awaken 
in the pu|)ils some intellectual curiosity so that they may become 
readers and be able to identify themSelves with community develop- 
ment. Therefoic, the course of study is organized around practical 
problems of every-day life and thus, while the pupils are mastering 
the ‘‘H K’s,” they are given an opportunity to study health habits; 
good manners; budgeting; saving; our Government, what it is, what 
it does for us, and what we can do for it; inspiring biographical 
sketches. During the past year two units of work were piven on 
travel, culminating in a visit to Washington, in August of 1927, by 
the opportunity-school puj)ils. and one to Charleston, in the spring of 
1928, by the continuation puj»ils. 

A review of th®^eai‘’s work is both encouraging and discourag- 
ing — encouraging Decausc of the demand for more schools and longer 
^enns; discoui’aging because a reduction in the appropriation not 
only' has made it imjmssible to meet this demand but has. necessi- 
tated the supervisor’s devoting her time to olTict' detail rather than 
to the organization of schools and to the professional direction and 
training of teachers. Neverfheless, schools have been organized in 
.‘52 counties. The following tigui*es were compiled from the report,^ 
of f he 312 schools. 


N’umber of . schools 

Niimhcr of touchers , _ 

Totiil enrollment 

Number of stii'lenis over 21 ycnrs of age 

Niimficr of stmlents under 21 years of nge 

Averngonitondnncc 

Number of students in Hrst gnido 

Numtier of students in second nnd third grades 
Number of students in fourth grndoond above. 

Numtier of St uilcnis tnught to rend 

Number of students tnught to write 


Number of students iierfert In ntlentlnme 

KxiKiodituro tier pupil, 

Totul exfiendlture 


W tiito 

Negro 

Totiil 

2.11 

01 

312 

!W2 


475 

7,t05 

2,370 

9,775 

3.AIVI 

1,001 

5, 325 

3,741 

70U 

4,450 

4, 7.10 

l,fl«0 

6,446 

1,722 

689 

2,420 

2, .12H 

«71 

3,399 

3,082 

902 

394 

3,883 

1,290 

1,010 

437 

1,477 

I..3ai 

321 

1,020 

*3.02 

*1. 4.1 

$.3.09 

*20. 802. 00 

*3,4.14.00 

*30, 310. 00 


The pupils ranged in ages from :^4^cars'to past 70, with the aver- 
age age 25 yctn*s and 6 months, in /grade ability from nq schooling to 
7 years, with an average of thiro grade. Of the 475 teachers em- 
*ployed, all held first-grade certificates except 3 white teachers and 
15 negro teachers. Practically every white teacher had some speci,g^ 
training before b^||ikning work. ' 
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Elementary education of adults is difficult because — 

(1) Public-school officials have not generally accepted the re- 
sponsibility for furthering night schools. These schools are expected 
to run with little direction and are often given only that part of 
time and money which is left after the day-school program is carried 
out. The, per capita expenditure for night school (white) pupils 
lust year wins $I5.G2, as against $G0.25 for day-school pupils. 

(2) It is difficult to secure and hold trained teachers because the 
salary is too small for the demands made upon their energy, ability, 
and sympathy. 

(’)} Adult pupils, regardh'ss of ambition, are tireil, sensitive, often 
undernourished from poorly prepared food, and handicapped 
through Itnv earning ability. A study of 1G4 life historieg of oppor- 
tunity sch(X)l pupils, 90 per cent registering from textile communi- 
ties, presents a cross section giving the background of the lives of 
4,000 puj)ils enrolled in the night or continuation schools. Most of 
the j)upils were reared in‘homes Avith not fewer than six children. ^ 
Forty-eight (30 per cent) of the pupils had lost one parent.. The 
t average age was gl years and the average age for starting to work 

! was 14 years. The average scho<)ling was 40 months, with fourth- 



grade ability. The median salary revived was $13 a week, out of 
which the average pupil assi.sted in the support of three people. 
Fourteen .per cent were married, with nn average of three children 
to 'a family. 

T.lie work in mill villages avu.s much easier than in rural districts 
^ because of the superior educationaij^ advantages and of the generous • 
support given by mill executives. A laissez faire attitude was found 
in the country which could be overcome only through personal con- 
tact of the t<‘acher with landlords^ and pupils. Ivong distances made 
this difficult HI a short-term school. The pupils in the rural sections 
w'cre 9 years older than tho.se in the mill coininiinities, the average 
age being 30 years. The average whooling was 25 months, 15 months 
less than thaf in mill communities; the^ earnUig capacity was also 
less than that of the mill pupils. ' 

The past 10 year’s have witne.ssed the fastest educational progress 
in the history of the State. In evaluation it must be borne in mind 
that all results can not be measured and that all progressive move- 
ments and organizations havgj;>layed a part in bringing about better 
conditions. The. marked improvement in the public schools has beerf 
oner^ the determining factors in the educational awakening but like- 
wise the night* schools have hastened this awakening. The figures 
which follow show the value of the Avork accomplished by the night 
schoeds. ^ ' 

From 1900 to 1910, when there was little concerted effort against ' 
illiteracy, the reduction in the nuBober of illiterates was 4,1M (7 
115044 “— ^ 
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per cent), while from 1910 to 1920, the decade in which liij'ht schools 
were fienerally Oi«;anized. the reduction in the number of illiterates 
was ll,r)00 (22 per cent). 

The live counties leading in adult work^luring the -past 10 years 
show a.«iain ^in’wliite day-school enrollment of 37 per cent and a ;;ain 
*of 11 per .cent in averajre attendance. Contrast this with the tive, 
eounties reportinj^ few adult schools where, the enrollment f^ain was 
only 14 per cent and the averafre attendance only G per cent. 

The ‘rain in seventh-firade enrollment in five counties fiirtheriii" 
adult work was 80 per cent, while in five counties, where little work 
was done, the fjaiii was only 21 per cent. " 

, More important than llie iiistiMiction in the classrooms has been 
the reflex influence of the schools. To illitstrafe, a few excerpts are 
givehTrom teachers’ reports: 

TlKi.'<e who h.ave shown an inteivst In previous cnmi)iii>xns .show tin* fact In 
many ways, nioie pride in the niipeiihiiice of llielr hianes, tlieir yards, and 
themselv»-s. 

Mr. has started his children to <lny srliool and has brought his wife 

and older son to scltool willi him every nia:ht. lie n arrets now tliai his four 
inaiTied dunahters never went to schoot a dn.v, for he now sees tlie \alue of an 
edticatlrm; He liopes they will litive the chiinee of m'inR to an adult sehonl. 

Mr. , with wliom I ho»ml, is one of lu.v taipils-. t>**‘l never been In 

sehooLa day In his life nntll s)v^eral .vears npo wlien he entered n Iny-hy sdiool. 
To-day la* is superintendent oralis iSuiulti.v sehnol and a leader in his com- 
muidty. ^ 

As a rule, the adiilt-.scliool pu|)il becomes a hoo.ster for liis school, 
civic instruction and friendly relationship with his teacher 
he is given a new self-respect and is made to appreciate the Slate 
services at his command and to .see his obligation to himself, his 
community, and his family. He becomes a ptut of rather than apart 
from his neighborhood. 

It will be. noted that the large.st number of jnipils in the night 
schools were in the third, fourth, ami fifth gfadcs, demonstrating a 
desire for more learning on the part of those who have had some 
advantages. 

Practically ono-lialf of the pupils were within the* public-.school 
age. 

Is it right to make provision for the fortunate child privileged 
to attend day school and not for those who are forced out of school 
becouse of economic need, paryital avarice, or indifference? There 
are thousands in South Carolina who would study at ni^t if proper 
provision were made. Even when the compulsory education law is 
passed there will still be a demand for after-work-hour education, 
ffir some children* must necessarily hci .bread winners, and as educa- 
tion becomes more diffused a larger majority of the people in the 
State will desire opportunity to study during leiigU'e hours. As an 
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illustration, there were eiyolled during the past year in tlie night 
«hools of one town two 15-year-old boys who, before they were 14 
3’eiirs of age and through no faiilt of their own had thrown on their 
shoulders the burden of the support of a mother an<l six and seven 
younger children, respectively. When they entered the .mill three 
years ago they registered in a night school as first-grade pupils. 
Their earning cafincity has increased during the three years from an 
average of $4 a week to $11 a week, and each year has found 
them night scliool.s developing into desirable tyiies of young 
manhood. These cases an* typical of many osiers, for last year there 
^verc enrolled in the night schools 4.450 pupils between the ages of 
14 ami 21 years. For the education of a .similar number of day- 
.school ])upils, between the ages of .14 ami 21 years, ^he State spent 
last year $15G..551, in contrast with $i:i,710 on these young folk who 
attended .school after long hours of work. 

It .should be borne in mind that both South Carolina smd Alabama 
excelled all other States in the Union in the matter retiuction 

of illiteracv between 11)10 and 1020. / f CS 

% ' • 

ILLITEKACY K / 

Ther(> 1ms been an effort in some States by school officials and out- 
.side organizations to reduoe the number of illiterate.s/ in those States 
before the 1!M0 consps is taken. This work has been flifficult b5rau.se 
it was hard to locate those jiersons who could not read or write. In 
.some cases the names and addre.sses of illiterates re[)orted in the 1920 
census were seemed from the Hureau of the Census. It was found 
that after a lapse of five or six years .so many of those reported by 
the Bureau of tile Census as illiterate had moved their residence 
that this information was of little value. In some places local cen-"* 
suses were taken, and it was found that there was considerable va.ri- 
ance between the.se i^cords and those reported by tfie United States 
Bureau of the Cep.sus. The State Department of Education of Ne- 
braska has undertaken to ascertain nCthe time of the annual school 
census in June Uie names and addresses of all adults in the school ^ 
ilistricts’, together with information as to wdiethcr they can read asd - 
vvrite. This information wilMj^ most valuable in planning theTelc- 
mentary instruction needed by tliose beyond compulsory school. age. 

hen it is so well knowm that illiteracy of parents is a handicap 
to the district in training tlwir children and to tlie general pros- 
perity of the community it is difficult to understand why there is 
'^not more activity in all States to reduce illiteracy to a minimum. 

In organizing a program for the reduction of illiteracy among 
those beyojid compulsory school age volunTary workers can be of | 
great assistance in at least, three ways, namely :'(1) By ascertaining 
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who and where the illiterates and thh near-illiterates are; (2) by 
brinpin^ to the attention ‘of the boards of education the importance 
of providing instruction for these persons; and (3) by helping to 
recruit students for classes. This last is a matter that requires time, 
tact, and patience. The service can best be performed by some one 
who is known to the prospective student or to some of his friends, 
.ns grown illiterates are usually timid and suspicious. 

Experience in most State.s lias shown tliat voluntary workers should 
not attempt to give actual instniction to illiterates unle.s.s they hap- 
pen. to be trained teachers. Even if the voluntary worker is a 
trained teacher it is claimed that best results are obtained by havimr 
the class organized as a part of the regular school system, so that 
the students may carry on from year to year. 

Ilbtcracy is not k matter that can be removed by a few lessoin 
unless we are willing to /issume that the mere writing of one's.name 
makes him literate. It takes inany lessons tp teach an illiterate to 
read well enough to get [ileasure from what he reads and thus acnpiire 
the habit of reading. •' 


U>UC.\TIOX OF THE Ft)KEUiX» nORX 

More and more the foreign born are seeking opportunitii's for 
education, with naturalization as an objec tive. 

There also has bcen^luring the biennium an awakening to the im- 
portance of education of foreign-spcflking women who. on account of 
the number of children in the liome or because of racial customs, can 
not at first be induced to attend regular afternoon or evening classe.s. * ‘ 
Instructien in the homes of these foreign mothers has proved a very 
effective means of orienting them to American ways. It is found 
that after a relatively few home classes these mothers often are will- 
ing to attend the regillar afternoon or evening classes provided by 
, school authorities. 


MODERN LIFE DEMAND.S EDUCATION 


Ejn^loyera in indiistry are beginning io look more and more into 
Jho causes of accidents, with their attendu^ slowing down of produc- 
tion. Ibey find tHirt. many accidents are oue directly, to the inability 
of employees to read warning signs and to understand thc'principles 
involved in the* fi^peraiions which they perform. In times "past an 
employee wks a lone workA* with a certain amount of labor to per- 
form. Under the conditions of modern manufacturing one employee 
depends upon the work of another employee, and all are apt to be 
managing a complicated machine, so that the education of each em- 
ployee is of vital concerp not^only to the employer but to every other 
' employee of the system. ' . 
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Jji our complicated aj^e, Avith the very rapid substitutioa of me- 
chanical devices for manual labor, it is found that the undereducated 
man is hardest to become rehabilitated in new employment. 

• • • 

PARENT EDUCATION 

^Parent education, which isreceivinj^ much attention, is looked upon 
as an important approach to the education of boys and girls. The 
most dominating influence in the life of a child is that of his fifrents 
afid other adults in the homo. It was found in some of the remote 
* mountain sections of Buncombe County, N. C., that before the 
adults Averc brought into the evening schools it was almost impos- 
sible to secure regular attendance of ciiildrcn at the day schoq^p. 
Tlie attendance of parents in evening schools in one year increased 
the day-school attendance of children from G8 to 86 per cent in some 
districts. Superintendents of city schools are discovering that eve- 
ning schools have a decided, wholesome effect not only upon the atti- 
tude of the children orparents who attend them but upon the atti- 
tude of large groups of adults, as most adults* who attend evening 
school belong to various organizations which are led through their 
influeitcc to support the school program. Our motto has been “ Edu- 
cate all of the children of all of the people,” but we find that we have 
not succeeded inr this because we diagnosed the case tb be much more 
simple than it is. AVe find tliat we can not educate all o,f the children 
without also educating all of the people.- 
There is a growing tendency on the part of school administrators 
to acquaint parents with the month-by-month objectives of the day 
, schools, as it i.s found that parents can strengthen pupils in their 
school studies. This is especially true in drill subjects, such as 
learning the multiplication tables, tables of measurements, and spell- 
ing. Many believe that this plan has great possibilities in parent 
training, as most parents have a natural desire to keep up with their 
children in educational matters. 


C’OLLEOE AND UNIVERSITY EXTBN8ION 

Universities' and colleges,, through 'clfiss work held outside of, reg- 
ular hours or .outside of the institutions, and through correspondence 
courses, promotion of debates, forums, 'conferences, loan of books, 
pnd by what are palled “ package libraries,” are doing much to ad- • 
vance many phases of adult education. This field isOihnost unlimited 
and will grow with the demand for such service. Almost any in- 
dividual or group can now receive guidance and help from some 
college. • ^ 
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A (lecidofl movement in adult education is the part which urban 
universities are takinjr. Classes are nrjiani/.ed to meet tfie needs of 
adults who need special subjects. Those clas.ses. in many ca.'^es. are 
or^ninized in down-town centers: for example. Cleveland Colle<re 
of estern Reseiwe t niversity lias taken as its main function the 
education of adults. 

A question which is receiviiifr much attention in the field of adult 
education is. should institutions of secondary and hi^rher education 
give credit to tho.-e who ar(> sUidying- under the. conditions outlined 
in the preceding pages as ‘Sulult^tlucation *'? Many desire to have 
adidt education free from the com^itions now imp(*sed in connection 
with tlie gianting of credits and degrees. Howev<*r. if adult edu- 
cation is to assume the significance that many predict ‘lor it. it will 
not be confined to tlie bouiplaries s<’t for it by any particulai- group. 
Many will desire credit, and the f)fiicials who grant credit under the 
authority of the ‘State will be asked to give cu’cdit. P'ar-seeing edu- 
cators are trying to find a way ff>r granting crotijts that will stimu- 
late the greatest possible number of people to undertake l)ona fide 
educational endeii,vor in fields most suited to their needs and will not 
lower ediK'ational standards. It is freely granted, however, by 
.students of tliis subject that as matters now stand many students 
(this is more true of adult students), in order to secure, credit, are 
required to'pursue studies in wliich thi'y have but slight interest and 
to forego the study of other subjects in. which they have a vital in- 
terest becau.se of the arbitrary i)recedent for giving credit for the 
one and not for the other. And whak is nliire j>ortinent to adult 
education, accrediting agencies have not yet -evolved unsatisfactory 
plan for giving credit for work done by those, who arc not regular 
resident students. 

XATIOXAL ADULT EDrCATTOX AS.SOCIATIOX.S 

During 1he past two years there has been marked activity on the 
part of two national organization;* which have as their main purpose 
the promotion of adult education.^ The department of adult educa- 
tion of the National Kducation As.sociation has held several meetings 
which have given a picture of what is now taking place in the elemen- 
tary education of adults. At these meetings valuable commit) ee re- 
ports have been published if) Adult Kdwat'wn- 1( previously known a.s 
Interstate Ii-uflelln)y the official organ of the deportment. 

The American Association for A(|jilt Edjication has held two na- 
tional meetings, has sponsored line.s of research, and ha.s fo.stered the 
publication of a number of vahiable studies, in addition to that by 
Doctor Thorndike, mentioned previously, among which appear two 
very important studies concerning the whol«i, field bf adult educa- 
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tion in Buffalo, N. 1.. and Cleveland, Ohio. These surveys ^are val- 
uable not only to the residents of these cities but to all cities which 
may <lesire to make similar studies. In most cities there are jieople 
who are interested in ai<lin^ their {•oniinunities to secui'e well-rounded 
adult education profrrain.s, ' Even a tentative study in many cities 
will show that cooperation and cooidination of the existing educa- 
tional and recreational afiencie.s will <rivo additional educational op- 
portunities to many people. From tlie Cleveland survey, we quote: 

From (he point of view of the eoimnunity’s fuiiilnnieiit.al interest in oduca- 
tiHi), jmrtuular rifr.'oi iy.il I ions, such as schools, colleges, jiml nii^eums, are seen 
to lie iiistrumentaliiH's of value in so fur ns they are useful in achieving an 
eilucatioiial puriHisc ; they iiie (<> tie strcnurthcned, moditletl, suppleuicuUil, or 
ahiindoned iuainling as they fulflll this purros*-. It is, in fine, the paramount 
finiclioiial hnily'of the educutioiiiil prcH'ess llnit luiikes ne<‘iissui'y the correla- 
tion and exiuinsion of the com ii until y's insiiintional niecbanisnis under such 
leadershii) as sliall envisage the ju oi t'ss u.s a whole. 

rnderthis interpretation of the (crui education, existing and potential eduoa- 
1 tionnl activitie.s in the coniimliiily may be ilivideil into two large groups: (1) 

_ Those conceriKsl with tin* education of |K'rsons who an* registered ns regular 
full-time students in cducatioiml in.slitiitions, aud (2) those concerned with the 
education of iktsoiis ahove legal sibool age who are not eurolle<l as regular 
full-time students in an c<lucnlioiial nistitution. 

In rieveland tlie potential student body in the scKimd group numbers over 
* 750.000, while the first group imiiibers fliiproxiinately 2uO,(MiO. 

"Adult eilucation ” is inuli‘r>t(MHl. Ilieii, to be the conventional term for all 
tliose etlueational activities tliut full, by more or l£^s cdininon con.sent, within 
tlie .second group. • • • . . 

I’ructically all adults are eiigageil in some s<irt of (Mwiiiaitiou — In industry, 
(iimnin-ee, hunie-iiiaklng, the pnvfosslnu.s. This oecupatiuii constitutes their 
chief iuterest and elainis the major >)rt ion of tlieir day. Annmd it are cen- 
, lered all other activitie.s. Mauifostly. t«» plan an edueational program for 
adults without reference to this central activity and interest is to couii failure. 

On tin* otlier hand, adult edu<‘Uti<in is not t>> be thought of ns limited to 
Instruction liaving a (ilstimily vocational punJ<>sc. In addition to b^og r 
pruductivi' Worker, each adult is also a social Ixiiig, n cilir.cn, a nieuiber of 
some home, a physic-nl organism, and an individual with hlglily significant 
mental and spiritual potentialities. Theri'fore. no «•oIllplete progrjiia In adult 
•Hlucatlon may m glect proixfr pmvl.slon for continuing the education of those, 
wind her native or h^reign horn, who fi*el, or can bi* l)rought to fwl, a real ut«ed 
for e<luawive exiierleiiee lu each of the following fields Of adult activity and 
interest: Euglisb and other subjects, "habit formation in citizon.^iip,* parental 
and other home ^activitie.s and responsibilities, health activities and habits, 
guidance in sparAlj|te nctlvitles. 


HOME READINO COUR8E.S 


Realizing tlie nped forTiroadeningf and strengthening home'reading 
of worth-whil^ books among the AnuTicjin people, representativw 
from four national organizations, namely, the United States Bureau 
of Etliicatioa, the American Library Association, the National Con- 
givss of Parents and Teachers, and the National University Exten* 

. , 
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sion Association, met in April, 1928, in Washington. D. C’., to coop- 
erate in formulating plans for furthering home reading. 

As a result of this meeting a s})ocilic program was unanimously 
adopted, and each organization assumed a definite part in its devel- 
opment. According to this plan, -the Bureau of Education and the 
American Library Association, separately or jointly,*’ will prepare 
graded, annotated reading courses on general and special subjects, 
as may be recpiested by organizations or even imlividuals, and print 
and distribute these courses within the limits of their respective 
budgets; they will also give publicity to this project. While the 
Bureau of Education and the American Library Association formu- 
late these courses, they may not always have at hand the requisite 
data for their const laict ion. In such cases- they will endeavor to 
secure whatever help is necessary from outsitle specialists equipi)cd 
to give such data. 

AVhen these courses have been prepared and distributed, the 
American Library' Association notifies the various librai'y purchas- 
ing agencies that there probably will be a demand for the books 
contained in these reading courses. 

The Xational UniversityvJ^xtension Association adopts and pro- 
motes, as a part of ks extension program, the rending courses issued 
by the Bureau of Education and the American Librarv Association. 
The extension division of each of the universities and colleges sub- 
scribing to this program issues on its own behalf certificates of 
achievement to those ]iersons who satisfactorily complete reading 
courses. 

For the service attendant upon examining suinniarios of books,, 
giving suggestions, and issuing a certificate a small fee may he 
charged by an extension division; otherwise the services of the 
extension division.s are free. " 

The National Congress of 1,'arents and Teachers actively promotes * 
the use of these (Jourses by the formation of reading and study groups 
and also devises plan.s for making available in interested communi- 
ties the books required for the^e courses. 

\Miile these four national organizations have initiated and are 
sponsoring this plan for the promotion of more worthy home read- 
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CONTBNTS. — Enrichod mvlronment— A jirw type of eduratlonnl lltpratnre — Chlldren'B 
fntroductlon to rending — Reconstruction of report curds — Nursery school and parent 
eUucaiiun — Cblldrcu's progrcHs aided In kindergarten and first grade — Contributions 
from research for tcacliliig iiroblcms. 


Three terms "which refer to “ the child ” as the center of education 
have come into common 11^9 during the 192G-1928 biennium. The 
terms, “tlie whole child,” “the child-centered school,” and “creative 
e.xpression,” when translated into current practice, indicate signif- 
icant progress in educational procedures. 

The “ whole child ” indicates the several phases of child develop- 
ment which are now considered in many school programs, particu- 
larly those for nursery schools, kindergartens, and the first grade.s. 
These programs have emphasized social behaviors or ckaracter de- 
velopment equally with achievement in the school subjects; phj{gical 
development is considered in its relation to 'social and intellectual 
development, not alone as an end in itself; home and school pro- 
grams have set similar standards for the child’s 24-hour day and 
for his progress from the nursery school through the kindergarten 
and elementary grades. . * 

The school program that is “ child centered ” has emphasized the 
necessity of providing an environment in which the potential abili- 
ties of individual children are discovered and developed. The pro- 
gram provides activities of interest to childreil through which skill 
in readfng, arithmetic, in social cooperation, and other social and 
intellectual abilities deveJops. It offers occasions for the self-ini- 
tiated or original work frequently termed “creative expression.” 
During such work a child’s unanticipated skills and talents, as well 
as his lack of ability, are exposed to the teacher. With such informa- 
tion. the teacher gives individual guidance, capitalizing each child’s 
strength and achievemwit. 

Such procedures as those briefly described indicate that the pro- 
gressive program of; educatioa during the past two years has been 
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essentially constructive and positive. The profjrnm has placed a, new 
importance upon the educational influence of enviromTR'nt. Funda- 
mentally accepted in princij)le for the past o or 10 y^rs, the actual 
demonstration in classroom practice of an ade(]uate educational en- 
vironment has been more widespread and more frequently stimulated 
and supported by scientific research than it has in the past. Instances 
of this demonstration in practice, which are ^u^fgestive of many 
others, are discussed in this report. 


ENRICHED ENVIRONMENT ' 

School environment was formerly nndcistood to refer merely to 
the physical .surrounding in which a child lives. As now defined, 
,the term includes the behaviors and thiiddiig of those persons with 
whom the.child comes in contact. The child’s responses in tlionplii 
and action to everythin'; he sees, feels, and of which he beomes 
conscious have long been recognized. 'I’he lU'cd for ])roviding the 
kinds of situations which ;:uide his responses Jnlo proper habits and 
attitudes and toward adequate knowledge is a part of the recent 
emphasis on the value of enriched environment. 

Two researches give |)crtinent illustrations of the. inniience of en- 
vironment upon expressc<l intelligence. A .stuily made liy the Family 
Welfare Society, of Atlanta, (in., and rej)orted in the (leorgia Edu- 
cational .lournal .for December, 11VJ7, showed that hi and 13 year old 
children in nnder|)rivileged families hmi an ijverage of 20 points 
lower I. Q. than their 4 and 5 year old hrol hers'^altd .sisters. The 
cause of this deterioration of I. Q. was laid to home comlitions. In 
this environment there was no social nor intellctual .stimulus nor 
regularity of living. There were no playthings, and the j)arents 
made no eflort to ])rovide worth-while ex|)orienees-for the children 
nor to have conversations which would increase their fund of knowl- 
edge or ability to e.xpre.ss thern.selve.s. 

Among the out.standing studies reported in the Twenty-Seventh 
Yearbook of the National Society fer the Study of Education i.s one 
giving the effect of • environment in contrast to inheritance upon 
children’s e.xpre.s.sed intelligence. The influence of environment on 
the intelligence, school achievement, and conduct of fo.ster children, 
.as reported in the study, shows that children in l>ctter fo.ster llbmes 
gained considerably more in measuretl intelligence than did those in 
jwrer homes; that children adopted at an early age gained more 
inan those adopted at a later ,age; that siblings placed in better- 
homes e.xpressed superior intelligence over those placed in poorer 
homes; thatninrdated children in the. same home rescmbl&d each other 
in intelligence. The findings for children wlio were not selected for 
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adoption bemuse of their brightness show decidedly that enriched 
environment increases children’s expressed intelligence. 

Such support? from research has proved helpful to administrators 
in justifying the introduction of newer types of teaching method 
and equipment and in developing courseg of study based on newer 
educational objectives. The studies give added support to the 
teachers and school administrators who have been followipg progres- 
sive ideas of education. School practice has not, however, waited 
upon research. A report made in 1920 by Mrs. Hughes, of the Mil- 
waukee State Normal School, on creative activities in her first grade 
described the situation provided for the children enrolled: 

Moslem iiR.vclinlngy niul iiodiipnffy have piven ns enliphtenmctlt as to ttie real 
meaning of <*ilueatlon • • Wo are lutw provldiupr n happy, colorful, and 
joyous on viniunient wh«?re ehlidnii uiiiy really live n»pethcr * • The 


uow eiivlromiieul provides many nvonueH to liclp cdiildren e.vpress their Ideas. 
fliid'pro\i(le.s many educative nialerlaLs * * *. The teacher l.as a very defi- 

nite pirt In file new rcplnie. Uer function i.s ‘‘to set the stage” in this new 
euvirmiaiciit, so that clilldren may find wortti-wldle iietivities. 

In such a program' every effort is made to protect the child from 


his particular social handicaps and to safeguard and to promote his 
mental and physical health. The teacher in this situation must be 
equipped with a wide range of knowledge, with a keen sensitiveness 
to children’s reactions to classroom procedures, with tecliniques for 
discovering the causes for children’s s'ocial and intellectual disabili- 
ties, and for carrying on repiediul measures. Such a teacher also 
needs u sueiul skill in establishing a claferooin atmosphere which 
begets activity and happiness in the child and in creating rapport 
with ‘parents in the home. 

Assistance for cltissrooni work in matters of behavior problems 
and social welfare has been provideJ,,m many school sx'^stems by visit- 
ing teachers who go into the homei jtM by p.sychological service. To 
the department of research in the Lo.s Angeles public schools there 
has been added a division for the study of children of preschool, age. 
A nursery school has been established as a laboratory. It is antici- 
pated that through this laboratory information will be obtained 
which will be of direct service to teachers of young children, not only 
in matters pertaining to baltavior of children but also in problems 
of teaching techniques. Corrective work with high-school pupils has 
■'been a ihajor feature of this research department’s program. * It is 
now accepting preventive work with the young child as of equiU and 
perhaps of greater, importance. 

An example of cooperation which helps classroom teachers with 
materials for instruction is found in the close afliliatiqw between Ihe - 
public library and the publid 8choo|ls of Kalamazoo, Mich. The cTiii- 
drenydepartment of the public library has established **a children’a 
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house.” In this house not only books are available for the children 
and the teachers, but mounted ‘photographs, stereoscope pictures, 
stereopticon slides, and mounted exhibits showing industrial processes 
*ay also be borrowed for classroom use. A museum of local histor- 
ical interest and of foreign material is well arranged for classroom 
visitation. V f 

These two examples indicate types of service to assi.st teachers in 
providing a more udi‘(|uiite educational environment. Many otliers 
could be mentioned such as the transportation provided by several 
aties for school children to visit art museums, botiinical and zoolo^- 
, ical gardens, and places of civic and industrial interest. In fact, 
.. there is little limit to the possibiltics for enrichng the school environ- 
ment. 

A NEW TYPE OF EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 

Many timely reports of creative work in education have been 
issued durin^he past two years by universities, teachers colleges, 
boards of education of public-school systems, and by private organi- 
zations. These reports both printed and mimeographed, ar^ the 
beginning of a neW type of educational literature which is making 
a definite contribution to current practice of progressive education. 
In times past, such reports have been confined to privately supported 
schools and institutior* and to research centers. It is particularly 
significant to note thiat current contributions are now coming from 
all types of public and private institutions interested in the education 
of young children. Problems presented from many individual 
points of view add matoriully to the suggest ivenoss of the help avail- 
able for those ^boiit to inaugurate new methods or materials of 
teaching. ... 

The subjects covered in these reports include rrentivo activities in 
classroom work, equipment, an<l supplies fc»r activity curricula, re- 
ports on conditioning young children’s boliavLors, t^ud'ics in character 
development, and reports of individual and coordinated effort in 
conducting programs of child development and parent education. 

The Boston public schools have issued a bulletin entitled “ Training 
the Emotions, Controlling Fear.” This study not only shows how 
children may be helped to control the fear impulse but it includes 
^outlines for cla.ssroom discussion which , will guide the teacher in 
. helping the children to overcome their fears. A study from the 
departpient of statistics of tHe public schools of Flint, Mich., covers 
the types of movable and stationary desks and seats fob the primary 
grad^ The institute for the coordination of women’s interests, of 
, , Smith College, describes the nursery school as a social uperiment. 
A report from the commonwealth fund presents a group of papers to 
show the relation of the child-guidance clinic'to the community, giv- 
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ing the viewpoint of a clinic, the juvenile court, the school, the child- 
welfare agency, and the parent. The National Research Council, 
committee on child development, has issued a direetory of researches 
under way in child development. The Teachers College of the 
University of Nebraska desc*ribes the educational activities inherent 
in an air-mail and a railroad project carried on by primary grades. 
,, llie State Teuchei’s College at Moorhead, Minn., describes two 
e.xperiments in conduct education, and the State Normal School in 
Milwaukee, Wis., has issued a series of pamphlets on creative activ- 
ities in the kindergarten-primary grades. Between 60 and 70 such 
pamphlets have been received by the Bureau of Education during 
I the past two years. They dignify current achievements, suggest new 
^ ]>rojects, an|l encourage other groups of workers both to experiment 

1 with educa|jional method and procedure, and to give to others the 

1 benefit of their achievements. 

I CHILDREN’S INTRODUCTION TO READING 

I I . . w . 

I There seei^s to have been slower progress in making a psychologi- 

I cal approach to the teaching of reading, arithmetic, spelling, and 
I handwriting, traditionally accepted as “■ fundamental ” subjects, than 
to nature study, line and industrial arts, anddhe sciences. However, 
correlation of subject matter in units of work has motivated the 
teaching of these subjects. Through a single activity such as dram- 
atization there_ is a definite need for reading and for writing plans 
t and records of progress, an(f for number activities to estimate and 
measure for co.stumes and scenery. An appeal is made to the chil- 
dren’s interests and abilities. In fact, such units of work give a 
definite purpose for developing skill in all subjects through drill, 
whether individual or group. Programs so planned are easily de- 
tected by the classroom visitor who sees small groups of children 
independently engaged in a variety of both construction and drill 
activities. 

Using Ixiginning reading as an example, an effort was made to 
discover the extent to which changes in methods of teaching the 
more traditional subjects have taken place in current practice during, 
the post two years. Three questions were asked of students enrolled 
in Dr. Laura Zirbes’ class in methods of teaching reading, Teachers 
College, Columbia Uftiversity, in the summer of 1»28. The following 
- is a summary of the replies received from the instructor and from 
14 graduate students* vyorking in jcity and State school systems 

* TlieM itudentB IncIndMl B general auperrlnor* nnd analiitant Bqp«Hntendenta^ 4 critic 
teachera, ^ directora of remedial rcadloR la publlc-acbool ayatenu, 2 elementary acbool 
prlocipola, and 1 But% aupervlaory agent Tbey repreaeated 10 Statw and tliv Canal 
Zone. . 
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and iii4gacher-training institutions throughout the country. The 
three questions were: (1) What have been the .outstanding points • 
of progress in teaching reading to beginners during the past two 
years? (2)* To what extent is this progress actually in practice in 
your classrooms? (3) A^Tiat influences' seem to have retarded 
progress ? ” • ‘ 

Progress in methods, of teaching hegirming redding . — Replies to 
• this question are summarized as follows: Experiences and. activities 
of interest to children are. considered the. he.st content for first 
lessons in reading. By this method the meaning of what is read is 
emphasized at the outset, nook reading becomes a means to an end 
"instead of an end in itself, abstractions are <‘liminated, life situa- 
tions of interest to children are immediately connected with school . 
work, and the child’s initiative is used and his desire to read is 
whetted. * 

'Methods of teaching hefrinning reading, basiMl.on children’s inter- 
ests and experiences, ompliasize different procedures from those which . 

•stereotyped “systems" encourage. Reading is now considered ‘ 
a life activity and handled as such rather than as a formal school 
subject; it is, therefore, not confined to a reading period but used 
in all experiences of the day's program. Teachers are capitalizing 
the interests children bring to the classroom and in addition are pro- ^ 
viding rich and varied experiences before beginning the definite 
teaching of reading. Tlie chiidjpen’s own vocabulary is used as? a 
starting, point for the addition of many new words in, theif daily 
conversation and in their reading lessons. Kindergarten teachers 
are assuming a definite responsibility with their pupils iit providing 
rich exjieriences, in building vocabulaVies, in developing clear-cut 
diction and enunciation, i^, providing practice in the use of complete 
^ sentences, and in .stimulating curiosity regarding material to be 
read.® 

The practice of teaching chifdren to read by first comprehending' 
the meaning of wholes^ such as the sentence, before they are taught 
to recognize phrases and words, widely accepted. The teaching of 
these widefr units helps to prevent slow and lalxjrious reading. Pho- 
nics is used to meet individual needs rather than presented a.s- formal 
drill to all children. Pi'emature stressing of phonics is avoided, since 
it tends to fix habits of word calling and short perceptual span units. 
There is less emphasis upon oral reading ^nd more upon silent read* 
More attention is given to individual differences in reading in 
ease of learning, in interests, and in difficulties. Informal testa are' 

* National Society for the Study of Education. Twenty-fourth Yearbook. Part I.. Be- ^ 

^ port of the National Committee on Beading. Bloomington, 111., Public School Publlahlnc 
~ Co., 1926. 26 p. ^ ^ 
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used to record profrres?¥n acquiring skill instead of depending upon 
the exclusive use of commercially made “seatwork.” Wider reading 
experiences, pruided by the teacher, are preferred to intensive work 
in masterinpr a few selections. Care i.s’ taken to prevent strain and 
other emotional disturbances which formerly resulted from the undue 
pressure on reading power. 

The extent to which these proc/rcssice ideas in, teaching are in ac- 
tual p/'actwe was chiefly described by those giving information as 
“ not. widespread*’ and as “ .50 per cent,” Students leave the train- 
ing sc-hools with the new ideas of reading method, but frequently 
take positions in .school systems where formal methods of teaching 
and “ sy.stenis ” of learning to read are^'equired of the teachers. In 
•some .school .systems the new ideas are still in the experimental stage. 
To introduce the.se, one .schoid system first used a single classroom'a.s 
a laboratory for exiiorimentalion. In thi.s way the value of the 
methods .studied could be proved with a view to later adoption by 
other first grades. E.xtensive reading is encouraged so far as mate- 
rials are available. 

Factors retarding progress in methods of teaching heginnlng read- 
ing are arranged in the order of frequency with which they were 
mentioned. Parents, school superintendents, boards of education, 
and the pneral public often have a wrong attitude toward new ideas 
of teaching method. Many parents want children to road too early 
and do not realize the values of soliciting children’s interests to 
increase their knowledge and skills. There is a lack of apprecia- 
tion on. the part of many school superintendents that child study 
instead of subject matter forms tbe basis of teaching method. Many 
superintendents still require teachers to u.se formal and traditional 
methods of teucliing. Public oiiinion generally favorg a more for- 
inaj type of teaching. 

Many teachers arc not acquainted .with' the psychology of an 
activity program and are tiot prepared to carry a teaching program 
on that basis. This is sometimes due to a luck of recent study or 
training, and sometimes to a definite “ mind set” against change in 
procedure. Either a total lack of supervisi^ or supervision wlwch 
disregards the new philosophy of child study has hindered the prog- 
ress of new methods of teaching beginning reading. This has par- 
ticularly affected the inexperienced teachers working in their first 
positions. Suitable reading material is a necessity for the new 
program of teaching reading. The library of books necessary to 
supplement sets of renders is often lacking. , 

Other statements of hindrances ipclnde curricula based wholly on 
subject matter; promotion requirements for first grade based upon 
the mastery of a certam number of books or pages read; expectation 
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of uniform process for all children ; largre classes which make it dif- * 
ficult for teachers to provide for individual differences anion^ the 
children; daily-programs divided into short periods; i)rograms of 
testing which emphasize achievement to the exclusion of growth. I 

All of the hindrances to the practice of using new methods of 



teaching reading are remediable. Popular magazines arc arousing 
general interest in child study in relation to learning. More teach- 
ers colleges and normal schools arc basing the. theory and practice 
work offered their students on the new ideas of developing skills 
through interests. More cxperienceil teachers are enrolling each 
year in the summer Sessions and extension dejiartiuents of teachers 
colleges and universities. Teachers’ professional organizations are 
includ^g demonstration work and discussion of modern school p>rac- 
tices in their programs of meetings. MecKanical work involved in 
preparation of typed or mimeographed materials needed by teachers 
is cared for in many school sysfems by clerks assigned to assist in * 
elementary school buildings. j\. sound basis for changing c‘('rt;iin 
undesirable promotion rc(juirements i.s given in a recent investiga- 
tion ® wliich shows that a G-ycar chi-onological age does not in itself 
constitute readine.ss for readins:. 

In some instance.s, public schools aud ])ra(;tice departments of 
teacher- training institutions are offering special assi.stance to teach- 
ers by the appointment of teachers of remedial reading. Teachers 
are studying and have more knowledge about the techniques of 
teaching in their relation to activities of the .school program and to 
the important objectives of social behaviors ninv generally empha- 
sized. These con.structive influences may Avell bring to the children 
throughout the country greater ease and happiness in learning to 
read. They may also guide public opinion in thinking of learning 
to read as a thought-getting and tliought-dxpressing process rather 
than one of alphabet or word" recognition. 

. RECONSTRUCTION OF REFORTjCARDS 

Measures of pupil 'progress, recorded on report cards for the benefit ‘ 
of parents, have, perhaps, been less affected by the new ideas rcgjird- 
ing curricula or methods of teacliing fhan have any other one part of 
tliqschool program. This may be both to the fact that teachers 
.do^t hav^onfidence in modem Educational methods, anil to the 
difficulty of explaining newer educational terms and methods of 
rating to school patrons^and to the lay public . To effect changes 

* Ad Inve^UffAtton of practlce« in Oi«t-Kradc HdtnlBalon and promotion. Mary M. Ro«l, 
York City, 1027. New York CUyj Tvacliers College, Columbia ffnlveralty. 1027. 
126 p, (Contributions to Educntlog, No. 200.) 
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in content and in form of such a personal record as a report car'd 
^ requires a-cnrefully planned educational pro<,uam for the parents. 

■ Fmdin«;s from study of 419 curds in current use for kindor.garten- 
elemontary ^adcs indicate how few reflect modern principles of edu- 
cation. The mechanics and contents of the cards were studied for 
evidences of the followincr new educational objectives emphasized in 
recently constructed curricula: Imi>ortance of character develop- 
ment; correlation of subject matter; emphasis on individual instruc- 
tion; use of standardized tests; appeal to children’s interests and use 
of their experiences in school pro{?i-ams; cooperation of school and 
home ; rcco<inition of the educational value of extracurricular activi- * 
ties; encouragement of Appreciative and creative exMRsion in such 
activities as art, music, And literature. 

On the greater numbej cards studied, the pupils’ beha'viors are * 
rated only under thV^neral traditional terms of “ conduct,” “ de- 
portment,” and “effort.” Comi)aratively few cards list from 4 to 
^ 20 such behaviors to be rated as courtesy, cooperation, obedience, 
initiative, self-control, etc. On still fewer cards the behavior traits 
are clrfssified, defined, or placed in relation to specific situations. ^For 
example, “ Courtesy— Listens attentively while others are talking; 
avoids interrupting the person speaking; shares work and play 
material with others.” A major' number of tjie behaviors defined 
arc stated in .such negative forms as “wastes time,” “ gives up too 
easily,” and “ is discourteous.” In only rare instances have “ social 
studies ” or “ units of work ” supplemented lists of detached subjects. 
Just as infrequently are ratings given for such specific types of 
skills as oral and silent reading. Few ratings relate the individual 
child’s achimveiuent to his individual capacity bnd to standard norms. 

“ Creative ^pression ” and the pupil’s individual intetests are.giv#n 
space on the cards in only a few instances, and advahtage is rarely 
» taken of the opportunity to capitalize parent cooperation in the 
child’s all-arouml education. 

No one card reporting pupil progress can be used satisfactorily by 
all school systems. Curricula and administrative organization of 
n . , classes and supervisory units in individual cities rcijuifr individual 
consideration. The groups of lower and upper elementary grades 
seem to need different items for rating and different methods of 
rating. In constructing a new report card, parent cooperation U 
proving both helpful and economical. Such cooperation familiarizes 
parents- with the new objectives of education and enlists their aid 

in strengthening the school’s efforts to develop desirable habits in ^ 
the children^ ' . 



A program that is being developed in San Francisco os a test 
of effectiveness for its activity cmriculiim; which hi« been in* use - . 
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. for three years, is expected to lead the way to a reconstruction of the 
report card. A detailed inquiry has been submitted to parents who 
have indicated their willin^rness and ability to cooperate by keeping 
records. This inquiry, which is arranged in two columns, is headed 
by such objectives and activities accepted for the school program as i 
habits of sharing responsibilities, of motor control, of health, of 
table beliaviors, and of re.st and relaxation; attitudes of courtesy, 

‘ of respecting the rights of'others, of fairness in dealing with others, 
of self-reliance and initiative, and of respect for law and authority; 

^ use of school suT)]ects and materiah^ such as language, use of mate- 
rials, nature work, reading, numbers, and music. In one column are 
statements of the desired school attainments and in the other are 
statements showing a iwssible carry-over of these attainments in the 
home. Space is left in the second column for insertions and a blank 
page is left for written explanations. To illustrate: Under “ Shar- 
ing responsibilities ’* the first statement in column 1 is ‘‘ Hangs up 
hat and coat. Takes care of rubbers an<l umbrella.” In column 2 
the first ^statement is “ Puts away own clothes ” and the parent is 
■ requested to check one of the following terms, ‘‘ voluntarily,” “ when 
reminded,” “ when scolded.” 

Parents so initiated into the new Objectives of school work can 
be depended upon for cooperation when a change from a traditional 
type of report card is desired. The. desired goal is for records of 
progress which shall ho sufficiently comprehensil)le to parents, 
teachers, and children to assure intelligent and unified effort in 
helping a child progress socially, physically, and intellectually. 

NURSERY SCHOOL AND PARENT EDUCATION 

« 

Objectives and procedures of every new movement, to which many 
organizations actively contribute, are in a condition of continual 
change. The nursery school is such a movement. Specific contribu- 
tions are made to its program by people from the fields of education, 
nutrition, psychology, and mental and physical hygiene. Due to 
these contributions, most of which are ba.scd on scientific research, 
.there has been no crystalization of the programs of education* for 
young children in mirsery schools. Questions which are still contro- 
versial include the size, kind, and quantity of play materials and of 
physical apparatus; the amount of independent personal care and 
care for property to be expected of children at the 2, 3, and 4 year 
age levels; the size of group which a nursery school teacher can 
handle, and. the desirability of conducting any organized group 
work; the amount of indoor and outdoor play; adequate provision of 
food for midmorning, noon, and afternoon lunch ; the values of con- 
ducting nursery 'schools a full day or a half day; types of records 
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to be kept each flay, each week, and at other times during the schocfl 
year; the details of physical examination considered essential and 
methods of preventing contagion; adequate methods of giving mental 
and social tests. , ^ 

Even this list of controversial questions does not complete the 
problems continually arising in nursery schools. A wholesome outlet 
for these questions has been provided at the annual meetings of the 
International Kindergarten Union, at the conference on research of 
the committee on child development of the National Research Coun- 
cil, and at the biennial conference of nursery school workers called 
by the National Committee on Nursery Schools.. 

A subcommittee of this National Committee on Nursery Schools 
has continued its study of minimum essentials for nursery-school 
education. Due, pertiaps, to the many points of view of those co- . 
operating in the work, the committee has found it a difficult task to 
outline the minimum requirements for nursery schools without apr 
parently determining procedures which could be. interprefed as 
typical. A need for the minimum essentials is found in the number 
of informally organized schools using the name “nursery school” 
without providing trained tcachei-s and consultants to guide the work. 

The number of nursery schools listed by the Bureau of Education 
m 1926 was 67, and in 1928 it was 121. Many of the schools listed in 
1926 did not continue and many new ones have siQce been opened. 
Of those listed in 1928, tlfei-e ore 68 which were opened during the 
years 1920, 1927, and 1928. The 121 schools are located in 70 cities 
in 27 States and the Territory of Hawaii. 

A total enrollment of 2,573 cliildren is reported from 107 of the 
nursery schools, with a median enrollment of betweei\ 16 and 20 
children. There js an average of 9 children teacher, with, how- 
ever, a certain amount of assistance from stu^it teachers, research 
workers, nurses, or parents. . 

The mediSp length of day for all the nursery schools listed in the 
directory is between 6 and 8 hours. In this wav all the*p«oblems of 
growth connected with the child’s eating and sleeping habits, as 
well as the social problems and those connected with handling play 
materials, are brought to the attention of the teacher. Nearly all the 
schools operate for 6 days a week; 2 schools in orphanages operate 7 
days a week; and 7 schools, 2 supported by tuition fees, 4 caring for 
the children of working mothers, and 1 located in a hospital, run for 
6 days a week. 

For all nursery schools there is one main service to be rendered. 
That service is the education of young children and their parents. In 
addition, some schools act as demonstration and teacher-training 
centers and others as research laboratories. Of the schools listed by 
the Bureau of Education, 74 are organized specifically for the edu- * 
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cation of young children and their parents; approximately half of 
these schools are supported by tuition fees and the other half by 
philanthropic organizations; 10 nursery schools included in the 74 
are located in public-school buildings, but only 4 of these are wholly 
supported by the school systems. Thirty-two nursery schools act a.s 
demonstration or teacher-training centers for departments of home 
economics and education in colleges and universities. Three schools 
offer demonstration facilities for home economics courses in institu-’ 
tions of high-school level. Twelve nm-sery schools act us laboratories 
for institutes ef research in child development. 

Few advocate that nursery schools be made a part of public-school 
education. This would be hardly defensible until more definite tecli- 
ni^ues of teaching young children have been determined and until a ^ 
larger proportion of the 4 and 5 jear old children are cared for in 
kindergartens. However, nursery schools are being organized as 
demonstration cehters in a few public-school systems and teacher- 
training institutions. They inform the teachers of all grades or the 
students in training about the educability of preschool children. Op- 
portunity is provided for the observation of the reactions of children 
much younger than those with' whom teachers are accustomed to work. 
They are able to see tlie simple elements of behavior in their earlier 
phases of development. The public-school nur.sery school also makes 
preparental' education possible. In Detroit, Highland Park, Mich., 
and Los Angeles, Calif., both elementary and high-school jiupils have 
opportunity to observe and to participate in the work with young 
children, learning' something of the responsibilities of parenthood. 

Education of the children's parents is cared for in nursery schools 
in several ways. These include daily conferences wifti teachers, dis- 
cussion and study groups, home visits by the school staff, and obser- 
vation of and participation in the actual work with the children. 
In 14 nursery schools the mothers, and in one or two instances 
the fathers also, are expected to give stated time to participation in 
the nursery school program. 

The nursery school exercises marked influence in furthering 
parents’ observation and study of their children. Such observation 
and study focus attention upon the home environment as* a most 
significant factor in controlling children’s social and intellectual 
growth as well as their physical development. The importance of 
fitting the home^to the child is emphasized. This refers both to 
actual provision/)! space and of proper proportioned equipment for 
children, an4-a|iso to the standards of home programs. Study groups 
provided for wrent education have placed special emphasis upon 
the necessity for parents to control their own emotional and intel- 
lectual life, becafse of its influence upon their children. 
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In keeping with the growth of interest in the education and wel- 
fare of young children, a conunittee of seven, with 124 associates and 
contributors from the National Society for the Study of Education, 
has assembled material during the past two years for the yearbook 
“ Preschool- and Parental Education."' A complete picture of pro- 
grams contributing to the development of young children and to the 
profession of parenthood has been prepared. The history and the 
purpose of the preschool and parental education movement have 
lieen summarizkl; detailed descriptions of the organizations and 
])rogranis of work of child-welfare agencies, day nurseries, clinics, 
nursery' schools, and kindergartens have been prepared; a survey 
has been made of all projects sponsoring parent education, as well as 
an extensive survey of completed research in the fields of. preschool 
and parent education. ^ 

This yearbook specifically shows tlve bfeadth of interest In pro- 
school education. It also shows appreciation of its importance in 
relation to the whole gamut of growth which determines the suc- 
cess of cliiklhood and adult life. 

Another indication of the breadth of interest in preschool educa- 
tion is found in the variety of sources from which inquiries concern- 
ing nursery-school education have come to the United States Bureau 
()f Education. These inquiries suggest that there is perhaps as wide 
a variety of organizations vitally concerned with the. education of 
young children as there is in any other one phase of education. Aside 
from superintendents of schools, from those in charge of departments 
of education in universities and colleges, from directors of teacher- 
training institutions, teachers, and others engaged in the school pro- 
gram, inquiries have been received about preschool education from 
the following agencies; National organizations, such as the American 
Federation of Labor, American Sociological Society, American Child 
Health Association, and American Red Cross; from Federal bureaus; 
from slate boards of health, public welfare, agriculture, and control; 
from county bureaus of health and home advancement; from mimici- 
pal departments of health, of public and infant welfare, of child 
guidance, of “ institutes and ‘agencies,’^ of research; from clinics for 
infant feeding, committees on preventing delinquency, and from juve- 
^-nibe and family courts; from municipal 'and philanthropic charities, 
community chest committees, piAlic cliarity associations, day nursery 
associations, social settlement centers ; , from foundations which aid 
projects in preschool and parent education ; from organizations such- 
ns parentr-teacher associations; and from public libraries, editors of 
periodicals, and consulates and educators in foreign countries. 

There is evidently a definite and a widespread appreciation of the 
need to establish right beginnings of adequate personal, social, and 
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intellectual habits and attitudes in youn<r children. There is, -also, 
widespread aiiprcciatioii of the need fur luakinj^ a profession of 
parenthood. 

CHILDREN’S PROGRESS AIDED IN KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST 

GRADE 

benefits children recefve from attendiiifr kindfu'^^arten have been 
well described in two research studies recently coinpleled by Edward 
W. Goetch and Ada S. AVoolfolIc. respectively.'* Mr. Goetch coin- 
])ares achievements in the elementary school of children with and 
Avithoiit kindergarten expeneiice. He finds that kinder<rarten chil- 
dren have a hijirher schrdarship and a hij;her s<x;ial rankinj:, b^eil j 

on teachers’ estimates: that they have hifrher intellifrence and achie^*,- 
niCnt scores and a hi^dier educational a;re accortliiiji to ohjective 
• tests; and that they have fewer failures in pi'omotion and more rejrn- 
lar progress tIiron<rh the elementary "fades. “The kindeifiarten 
is an iinpoitant factor in later elementary school achicvenient.s in 
preparin" i)iipils to undertake the work o/lhe first "fade successfully 
and in cnaldin" them to maintain almost unbroken progre.ss through 
the first six grades.'’ 

With the opening of pubiic-.scluHtl kindergartens in Atlanta, Ga., 
an opportunity was given to test the vaiue of kindergarten.’ attend- 
ance in aiding underprivileged children to overcome tlie inlluence 
of an adverse environment, A group of 7") chifdren' were given the 
Stanfonl-Hinet test. Part of this group went to kindergaiten and 
])art were nnaldo t<^ go. At the end of the school year, the children 
W(^e retested and only those who went to kindergarten showed im- 
j^rovenient in mental dt'velopment. 

Establishing and maintuining kindergartens in a public-school sys- 
tem depend largely upon the knowledge schoed patrons and school 
iidininisti^ors liave of the educative residts of kindergarten attend- 
ance. R®ilts from such studies a.s those rcixated arc of definite 
value to those, .seeking information. 

The extent to which city sclnu)l systems now, provide- kindergarten 
education is indicated by the number of their elementary-school 
buildings which house kindergartensi Data from a sampling of 
160 city school systems maintaining kindergartens representing cities 
of all population sizes, located in 41 States, give the following infor- 
mation: ’ *■ ' 

« 

* T1h> I Indor^jarti'ii na a factor In elementary school nchlemnPtit and ifroftrcss. Edward 
W. Goetch. fnlveralty of lown Studies: Studies in Educatlun, Vol. Ill, So. 4, 1026. 

The mental growth of the iircsctioot i-tt'lld In the dependent family. .\da 8. WooIfoUc. 

Georgia Education Journal, Vol. 20. No, 4 , December, 1027. 
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Elementary-school buildings housing kindergartens Ui 160 oities 


t ' ' ; 

. Population 

Per cent of eleme#- 
tary -school bulld- 
inps that house 
kinUerKarteos 

Median 

Range 

ino.noo and more 

01.. ^ 
01.5 
83.0 
100.0 

16-100 

13-100 

5-100 

20-100 

3(),(KK)lo 100,000 

10,000 to 30,000 

Fewer lhau 10,000 



The per c^nt of buildiii^rs hnvin" kincler<rnrt€ns in some of the 
lai’fjer school systerhs is reduced hy the fact that some elementary 
building's contain only upjx'r f^rades, and the kinder-rartens are 
housed in buildin<is with the primary tirades. 

The ratio between kindergarten and fii'^-'rradc enrollments indi- 
cates^^c use that parents make of the opportunity to send children 
to kihd^rjrartens. In consider.infr the fijrures <;ivcn, however, certain 
facts must be kept in mind: The proportion of elementary-school 
buildings housing: kindergartens in these 160 cities, as indicated in 
the first table; the general custom of providing more rooms for first 
gradt^s than for kindergartens, though one kindergarten room gen- 
erally cares for two enrollments each day by having dill'erent groups 
attend morping and afternoon sessions; waiting lists maintained by 
many cities for kindergarten enrollments, although 6-year-ojd chil- 
dren are rarely refused admission to a first grade. The following 
figures indicate a fairly high proportion gf first-grade children w’ho 
have had kindergarten experience: ^ 


Kindergarten enrollment cotnpardl with first-grade enrollment in 160 school 

sg status 


t 

Population 

Per cent of kinder- 
garten to flrst-srade 
enrollment 

Median 

Range 

100,000 and more 

4tk0 
76. S 
7a6 
70.6 

16.0 -127 

28.0 -210 
AO -128 

.04-384 

80,000 to 100,000 . ■■"1 

Fewer than 10,000 



Cities having a decidedly largim enrollment in kindergartens than 
in first pades evidently provide a 2-year differentiated curriculum 
in the kindergarten. In 29 of the States having permissive or man- 
datory,laws for the establishment of kindergartens the entrance ages 
are 3, 4, or 4Vi! years. . ' ' 
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It has been said that the kinder/^arten is naturally the recruiting 
and receiving division of the school system. It has many functions 
in regulating school entrance, in establishing valuable contacts with 
the children’s parents, and in enlisting assistance from such public 
and private agencies as contribute to the protection and the super- 
vision of the development of infants jyid young children. These 
functions of regulating school entrance are assumed by the first 
grades in school systems which do not maintain kindergartens. 

Rules and regulations provided by boards of education for control- 
ling entrance to kindergarten and first grade list but few require- 
ments and seldom suggest possible home preparation of the child for 
school'entrance. There is a surprising indifference to the responsi- 
bility which should In; placed with this port of entry to the school 
system. A study of kindergarten entrance requirements reported hy 
108 citiek showed that in 98 cities children arc admitted solely on a 
chronolo i^icdl age, at 4 or 5 years. Ten cities require a me al test, 
but none mentions records of personal or social characteristics nor 
physicalWxaminations. It has been stated frequently that tests ad- 
minister^ to young children before they feel at home in their new 
environmeK^^ndoubtedly give inaccurate results. Consequently 
many school systems include the^test for mental age during their 
year’s program, though they do not mention it in their rulesifor 
admission. At the close of the child’s year dr twp<years in kinder- 
garten the school should have records of his home and social back- 
ground, of his physical condition, his mental age, and his personal 
characteristics. Such records give the school a foundation for gratle 
and group classification. 

Adaptations of curriculum are mmle to meet the needs of both 
slow and rapid learntTs, mental and social maturity being determin- 
ing factors in grade placement and group classifica’tion. To meet' 
the individual nyeds of children entering kindergarten at 4 years of 
age, several curricula hjivc been constructed to cover two years of 
kindergarten exi)crience. A notable.examplc of this is the “ Sugges- 
tive Curriculum Material for the Four and Five Year Old Kinder- 
gartens” developed by the Wisconsin State Kindergarten Associa- 
tion. This material analyzes the typical responses of children at 
these ago levels and suggests specific educational objectives and 
activities with materials, in plays and games, language and literature, 
drawing, and other art experiences for each age. -To this beginning, 
othel* phases of kindergarten work will be addedi'^ The whole cur7 , 
riculum is in loose-leaf form allowing for alterations an^ insertionsJ . 

Entrance requirements for first' grade reported by 97 cities are als«0 
bas^ chiefly on chronological age. Ten cities, however, definitely 
state that chronological age must be supplemented by a mental age 
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of 6 years or by a record of kindergarten attendance. Several cities 
now require kindergarten attendance as a prerequisite for first-grade 
entrance regardless of chronological age. In her study “An Investi- 
gation of Practices in First-Grade Admission and Promotion,” Dr. 
Mary M. Reed includes the following statements in the interpretation' 
of her data : 

The use of chronologloal age as ‘the decisive factor for the admission of 
children to flrsi grade ibows a tendency to bold to traditional objectives, to 
disregard the findings of scientific research, and to Ignore the value of kinden 
garten learning as a basis for first-grade Work on differing levels of ability 

The lack of correspondence betwi>en the chronological age fncti.r for the 
admission of children to first grade and the reading factor for the promotion 
from low first to high first grade tends to disregard those curriculum objec- 
tives. which are based upon continuity in developing traits Important for the 
individual and social life of a child at this stage of growth. 

To admit children to first grade on a chronological age basis and promote 
them on a reading achlev(>ment basis without scientific placement of reading 
inevitably tends (1) to lead both teacher and pupil to place emphasis on a 
narrow aspect of the curriculum and to neglect the outcomes from a balanced 
curriculum, comprehending leisure, practical efficiency, health, and cniMJnshlp,' 
iiiMl (2) to place emphasis on curriculum content for which children may not 
be mentally, intellectuaUy, emotionally, or pliysically ready. 

Many schools in New York City have extended their kinder^rarten 
piograni to include informally organized first-grade work under the 
name “ kindergarten extension classes.” In a social and informal en- 
vironment,^ the curriculum covered in these classes is a step in 
advance of the kindergarten and includes the activities 6-year-old 
cliildren need* and enjoy. An investigation of the value of these 
c lasses was made by the district superintendent in charge of Districts 
43 and 44 and reported in the 1927-28 Report of the Superintendent 
of Schools, New York City, page 401 : 

The value of the training received In the kindergarten nnd kindergarten 
extension classes has bees a moot question since their establishment. During 
Hie past year I made a study of the age-grade progress reports of the present 
•IB grade In the schools of these districts with the view of finding out the 
relative progress of pupils receiving this training and of those not receiving It 
My survey showed that the children having had both kindergarten and kinder- 
garten extension training made the best progress and those hnvfng klndA^ 
garten training offly made better progress thon those who entered school la 
ti’.e lA grade. 

For children of, a 6-year chronological age but a lower mental age, 
(several school including^ ^Chester, N. Y., Seattle, Wash., 

flhd San Francisco, Calif., are providing prepinmary classes or slow- 
moving first grades. Th^ classes 'proyide “ work on his own level « 
in an atmosphere of success ” for the child of slow mentajlity or for 
the foreign child with a language handicap.' It has been found that 
children repeating first grade are more apt to Vopeat the failure in 
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later rrrade.s, due ns inui}i to neprative mental attitudes early ac- 
quired. as to inalulity. The preprimary jrrades give an o]>portunity 
to discover individual dilTercnoes in reading readiness ’before the 
child is placed in a grade where the acquisition of that skill is neces- 
sary. As these children make certain desirable social adjustments 
and give evidence of reading readiness, they may be transferred to 
classrooms where the children are pi’ogressing at a more rapid rate. 
The plan is a less formal version of the X-Y-Z grouping used in cer- 
tain cities. These plans help to classify children on ability levels 
during the first years of their school life. Opportunity classes are 
organized in most large school systems to care for older children 
who are retarded. No system of classification has been generally 
adopted to care for younger children of slow iheiitality or fot those 
^cho lack social adjustnienl. 

The value of prej)rimurv groups in Rochester, N. Y., was studied 
by a committee appointed by tlie superintendent of schools. . It was 
found tliat Ity |)lacing approximately one-fourth of tlie childVen com- 
pleting kindergiu'ten in preprimary grades, that the resulting in- 
creased ])toportion of successful children has warranted tlie 
continuation of the exix?riini*nt. Further experimentation is being 
conducted in Rochester with slow-moving classes in the third and 
fifth grades for the purpose of- gaifeg the slow child definite op- 
'portunity to keej) his intidloctiinl and emotional balance througli the 
elementary school. * 

The large amount of retardation in first grades throughout the 
country has prompted these, plans for girin'g for individual dilfer- 
ences of young children. The advisability of introducing a new 
name, i»reprimary, for one of tjie early grades has been questioned 
since there has been eontiniui^ controversy about the use of the name 
kindergarten to denote the fi^t unit of the elemeiiUry school. 
The name “preprimary” is used in certain situations to satisfy 
pati'ons that the child of a G-ycar chronological age is having some 
form of first-grade work. It prevents the child’s discourage- 
ment on being retained a secoliwyear in either the kindergarten or 
first grade. The differentiated 2-year kindergarten carriculum as 
used in Wi.^onsin provides for the slow-moving children without 
introducing a new grade name. 

To make adequate provision for individual differences among chil- 
dren and to assure continuity from grade to grade, it is necessary for 
teachers to be able to work with any of the different age levels within 
the first school unit. Training for teachers of y^ung children, of- 
fered in a majority of colleges and universitics,^orers the entire 
unit of kindergarten-primary edi^ation and, in many instances, also 
includes preschool and parent education. 

$ 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM RESEARCH FORT TEACHING PROBLEMS 

•A number of plans hare been devised to pive practical aid to class- 
room teachers. Supervision is the aid most commonly provided. In 
a few city school systems the supervisory propram is so orpanized 
that helping teachers, skilled in some particular phases of school 
work, go into classrooms to (lemonstrate, to guide and, occasionally, to 
stay until the classroom teacher s problem is well un its way to solu- 
tion. Deinonstralion schools have lu'cii providt'd in some school 
systems. reacln*rs may go to them for <;bsei'vat ion c>f some .spec al 
tcuching teiliaicjue or lor help with some detail of classroom 
niunapcment or arrang(*meiit. Iivboth cases, supci'visorv ami dcinon- 
stratioii school programs, investigations are confimially in progress 
to discover more effective ways of solving teaching probletn.s. The 
reports, previously mentioned, of studies and of work accomplished 
hy different educational agencit's offer practical examples of ju'ailahle 
assistance for all teachers and school administrators. 

Findings from .scientific research sccni to he more helj)ful in analyz- 
ing and solving practical teaching prohloins than they have been here- 
tofore. Special contributions have been made by research to behav- 
ior problems involved in curriculi?ln construction, in teaching tech- 
niques, In language development, and in child pcrsonaTity. Findings •* 
of special help are illustrated by the following digests of certain 
studies com]d(>t<Hl within the past- twQ year.s^ 

Se7 f-mm.suTcvi*nt of tau'hivg teebmqxm.—Xjmhv the headings of 
“Adaptation of routine j)rocediires so ns to promote in the children 
Iwth idiysical development and desirable habits, attitudes, and skills” 
and ‘‘Adaptation and use of the- school situatjon for the children’s 
need for educative work and play,”” Doctor, Bain analyzes teaching 
techn^tjues to l)c used with young children. Under these headings a 
scaled analysis is made of 28 observable teaching procedures with 
wfiich a teacher may evaluate her own work. 

The teaching procedures , include physical, care of the classroom 
such as cleanliness, lighting, and ventilation. They include de.scrip. 
tions.of the teacher's and children’.s iQii||onsibilities in developing 
habits .of ])ersonaI hygiene; care of personal property; protection’ 
from physical danger; and promotion of health expressed in jx)sture. 


•r.lBtB iin'Psts of otlior rospnrchrB mny h** found In tho followlnu publlcntlona: 
BtblloKraphy of rpscHreb .midtcB lu rnlucatJon, 1020-27. Wnshlngton. aorermnent' Print- 
ing OtUce, 1028. (U.~a. Hiire^u of ^)iliicntlon. liulloltn, 1028, No. 22.) 

, Child dpveloijment nbatraotH and blblioin'npby. Issuod by CODimlttc« on Child Develop- 
mcDl. Nalloiinl Ui>H«>ikRb Council. Wnahington, I). C. 

Twi'Tity vIgbth Yeartwuk of the NattiMMU Society for the Study of Education l^reschM) 
and Pnrenlal Education. Part II. Reaonreh and Method. Public-School TubllBhinK Co 
Bloomington, 111. ^ 

•Tenchlng In nursery school, kindergarten, nna.Qrst grade. Bain, Winifred 8. New 
York, Teacher* College, Columbia University, 102K 128 p. (Q^nirlbutlons to BlducaUon.' 
No, 882.) ^ 
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food assimilation, rest, an(^epnse. They include desirable social and 
emotional adjustments, provision for q^cntive work and for artistic 
lexpressihn, for solvi^ip problems, and for attuininp skill in reading, 
writing, and number work. Items listed on the scale may easily 
stimulate teachers to think of their teaching techniques in specific 
'Tewps— teriT)s associated in each case with both their own and the 
children Vb^^viors or modes of thinking. Any teacher can compare 
her ratirtg on the. different scale.s with that of 30. nursery school- 
teachers, 98 kindergaidners, and 103 first-grade teachers. 

Child permnaliti/ observed in spontaneous^ conversation . — A guide 
to teachers in observing -personality traits expressed by children in 
their spontaneous conversation is offered by the first of a scries of 
studies dealing with child per.sonality.’^ Records of 3^25 remarks 
made by kindergarten children were analyzed to discover chanaofer- 
istics of personality of this age child. Api)ro.\imntely -10 ptT cent 
or 1,275 of these remarks were descriptive of the'traits termed “self- 
assertion — e. g., of personal power, of self-display, of interjection 
of self into a situation, of defense of one’s feeling of ownership, of 
resistance to interference, of contradiction, of commands, threats, 
and derision.” “ The photographing of the whole kindergarten 
child in action reveals him as essentially a defender of his individ- 
uality, a nonci^ormist. a relatively unsocial being.” A guWe to 
teachers is given in the dediictivn that the life of the kindergarten- 
primar\'^ child is essentially individualistic, but that it a»lso is a life 
in which social adjustment must bo made gradually. It must neces- 
sarily be a period in which the child is becoming acquainted with 
the verbal side of his environment — a stage of lingui.stic experi- 
mentation and of dramatic phiy. 

Truthful and untruthful children . — Some rclt%r)nship may be 
said to exist between the characteristic of assertiveness in young chib 
dren and the characteristic in untruthful children of making over- 
.statements. Overstatement was found by Doctor Slaght ® to be the 
strongest statistical measure of untruth fulness. “It 

The findings from his study of truthful and untruthful children 
in grades from the fourth to the tenth show that untruthful chil- 
dren arc inclined to overstate. Whether this was done wdth intent 
to misrepresent or from the desire to gain social recognition could 
not be determined by the data. Untruthful children tend to express 
overconfidence and self-assurance. They are less inhibited mentally 


’ 8tud1e« In child ppmonollty. I. A ntudy of thp language of klndcrgnrten children. 
Harold Hugg, Loulae Kruof^r, and Arsena Sundergaard. In Journal ot Educaldonal Pay* 
cbology, Vol. XX, No. 1, January, 1029. 

* UntruthfulneM In children : Ha conditioning fartora au(T tta aettlog In child nature. 
W. E. Slaght Unlreraity of Iowa btudlea Studiea In ^huncter. Vol, 1, No. 4. Pub- 
lished by the nnlyeralty, Iowa City, lo^ F^nuiy, 1028. TO p. 
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in the presence of* an exciting: 'situation.. They show evidence of 
being more vacillating, more impulsive, and liave less reliability in 
judgment and less emotional stability. They are the product, as a 
rule, of poor home environment, both cultural and economic. 

. The trutlifijl children) seem to have the more stable and centrally 
coordinated personality, to show a decidedly wider range of infor- 
mation about facts and .situations regarding home and social life, 
nature, mechanic.s, literature, religion, etc. They*vvere, on the whole, 
from bolter home surroundings. 

Close relationship exists between favorable home environment and 
truthfulness. The sUidy may suggest to the teacher certain methods 
of handling social-moral situations in school. A rich environment, 
.stimulating many ideas and ec^ntinuous activity, unquestionably fills 
the child's tniml and keeps him busy. An honest, constructive atti- 
tude on the part of the teacher hel|)s to lift the ehihlren's spontaneous 
responses to the level of honesty. Knowledge of home conditions 
can tint -help but assist the correction of behavior diflicidtics ex- 
pres.sed in school. The parent-education movement is leading to 
cooperative endeavor with tl)e schools which will assure careful con- 
sideration. of the child’s necd.s during his 24-hour day. 

Influence of teachers* latujwujc upon children's conduct. — Another 
study focuses the teacher's'attention upon the language she uses with 
children.® It emphasizes the control of conduct through language 
and the 'efTect expressed apj)roval has upon children’s learning. 
Positive re.sults followed experiments in both situations. 

How preschool children mwj su/'ces.Hfjilh/ solve problems . — 
Thoughtfulness in .solving pn)blcm situations can be encouraged 
with very young children.’® An analysis of techniques which .aid 
children to handle problem.s coui’agoon.sly and siiecessfully ^ves 
specific suggestions to teachers of- children at all age levels. The 
techniques are quite characteristic of the positive, constructive atti- 
fudesjmaintaiiied toward children by nursery school teucl^ers. They 
elTectively draw oiit the children’s latent abilities. In summary, the 
analysis indicates that interesting situations which are not too stimu- 
lating arouse a solving approach conducive to the arousal of insight; 
the attention of self-conscious children should be specifically directed 
to the problem and away from themselves; children lackingi-in self- 
'confidence and who are oveneliarftt^jiipon adult aflproval should be 
encouraged to try out all possible approa«|j^^ a problem-; children 

•Thp rclntlon between early loneun^ bablta And early bablta of conduct control.- Rfhri 
Buauell WuriDK. New York, Teacbera CoUeijo, Columbia Ualveisity, 1027. 120 p. (goo- 
trlh^utlona to Education, No. 200.) ^ 

“The solving of problem attuatlona by preachool cblldren : An analyala< Aumiat* 
Alpart. New York, Teachers CoUege, Columbla-Unlveralty, 1920. 00 p. (CouirltuUooa to 
Bducatlon. No. ^8.) 
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should be taupht to vary their solving procedure to avoid unwar- 
ranted persistence on one aspect of a problem which interferes with 
seeing the problem ns a whole and hence with the arousal of insight ; 
#liildren who tend to become easily discouraged require individual 
presentation of the problem to insure at least imrtinl success, since 
failure renders insiglit in a particular situation impossible and colors 
thf approach to subsequent problems. 

Ckildreh'ft ref<poii-'<cs to t/te tcdc/u’-rn'' hchai'inr paftei'n.^. — Sufficient . 
attention has not been given to the etfect of teacliers* attitudes upon 
clnldren's behavior. The same idea applies in otiier situations in 
*which peiqde having different degrees of 'authority work together. 
Many practical suggestions for such situations can be taken from 
Doctor Wickman's study." He ilelin»\s behavior problems as tlutse 
lorins of behavior declared undesiivible aiuT unwholesome by social 
and personal approval. In so far as the children's behaviors attack 
the teachers’ moral sensitivities, personal integrity, authority, and 
immediate teaching purposes, they are recognized by 'her as problems 
in behavior; in so far as behavior is agreeable to teachers, respects 
their authority, fits in with-tlieir teaching purposes as well as their 
ethical beliefs, it is considered desirable behavior. 

There is a tendency for teachers to counterattack children’s unde- 
sirable behaviors without considering that children are more natu- 
i-ally aggressive and e.xperimental than adults-^ Teachers requiro 
special training to understand what constitutes normal behaviors. 
They need to be informeil about the social and physical baciigrounds 
of children in their classrooms. They also need instruction in meth- . 
ods of treating behavior problems which are caused by emotional 
disturbances. This is a definite challenge to those in charge of 
curricula for teacher-training institutions. 

School as ai>ehavwr-foi'viin,g s/tuatU»u — In “ The Clgdd in Amer- 
ica,” reports are given of important surveys and typical programs 
for child study in the United States and Canada. They show how 
the school is tending to assume responsibility for the “whole child ” 
and to convert its program, at least for the lower age levels, into a 
behavior-fofming situation. The summaries in this book are en- 
couraging. )Vhat the schools have accomplished thus far in broad- 
ening and enriching their programs may be but an indication of a 
far richer future for the children. ^ 

« rhlMrcn'H bphnrlor niid ti'achpr*’ ntUtudo. E„ K. Wlckmnn. Self York. Institute of 
Chllrt Ouldoncp. The CommonwoBltU Fund, division of piil)ll('fltlons. 1P-J8. 

'» The Child in America. AVIillani 1. Thomas and Dorothy Swalne Tbomna New York 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. 083 p. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

TEACHER TRAINTIXG 
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CoNTE.NTR. — Definition and scope of teacher training — Increased professionalization of 
teaeWiTg and of teacher training— Growth in number of teaeba-B coii^es, scboola 
of education, and other training agencies— State control of teacher training— 
Financial support — The^ teacbcr-tralnlng staff — Increased supply of trained teachers 
In relation to the demand — The raising of State certification requirements — Selective 
nlbasurcB applied to applicants for training- Revision and construction of the cur- 
riculum — Thc^trainlng school — Improvement of faculty Instruction— Teacher place- 
ment — Training of teachers In service — Conclusion 


Among the outstanding trends in teacher training during the bi- 
onniuin 192G— 1«)28 may be noted some tendencies wliich have been 
growing cumulatively in force for about two decades. Some of 
these tendencies, as reported by responsible pfficialsof the institutions 
which train teachers and by State departments of education, or which 
are disclosed by examination of ros-earch stmlies. i-eports, and other 
publications in th'o field, are the following: 

1. Development of n clearer conception of the definition, scope, 

and objectives of teacher training. ' , 

2. Increased professionalization of, teaching and of teacher ' 
training. 

3. Growth in number of teachers colleges, and schools and colleges 
of education. 

4. Increase in direct State control of teacher-training agencies and 
the consequent development of more unified and effective State 
teacher-training programs. 

5. Increase in financial support of institutions and agencies which 

train teachers. ■ 

6. Raising of standards of qualifications for the staffs of the train- 
ing institutions. 

7. Increase in the number of trained teachers in relation to the 

number of teaching positions available. • ^ 

8. Raising of State certification requirements. 

9. Development of a ^jreater degree of selectivity in ;the choice of 
trainees. 
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10. Improvement of teacher-1 raininjr curricula. 

11. Development of trainin<r t^chool facilities and offerings. 

12. Impipvement of instruct ion ‘in the training institutions. 

13. Development of more effective institutional facilities for the 
i placement of teachers. 

14. Enlargement and increased diversification of training-in-service 
prof^ams. 


DEFINITION AND SCOPE OF TEACHER TR.4INING 

IVliat constitutes a trained teacher? The answer changes with 
each decade. In round numbers, l.U(H,MM)0 teachers at the pre.sent 
time are required to instruct something like 32,000,000 children and 
adults in the classrooms of this country. In a great variety of ways 
and to varying degrees of completeness these teachers have all been 
“ trained ” for their -work. Amodg tlie States having 75 per cent or 


raofe of their public-school teachers with preparation equivalent to 
two years beyond secondary education are: Connecticut, Arizona, 
Mas.sachusetts, California, New Jersey, Ehode Island, New York, 
Utah, Oregon, and perhaps\a few- others. About eight Sfates have 
less than 25 per cent of their teachers with two years of college- 
grade training. These percentages are approximate only, as data 
are extremely difficult to secure. The typical State the country over 
• probably has slightly less than 50 per cent of its teachers Avith two 
years of training above secoiukry education. 

“_Standards” of training also vary amon^ different groups of 
teachers. Typically, a graduate of a 2-year normal school, or a 
teacher with equivalent (raining, Avitli one or more years e.xperience 
in teaching, will meet the standards for the elementary schools of 
. the average American city at the present time. In the elementary 
schools of a few of the wealthier or more progressive cities and 
States, and in the accredited high schools, a bachelor’s degree, in- 
cluding work in professional education courses, is considered the 
standard for an adequately trained teacher. This is a tentative 
minimum standard for all teachers often suggested by educators. 
In the colleges and universities, a trained teacher may possess vary- 
ing amounts of academic or technical training ranging from one to 
three years of graduate work, but typically, neither experience in 
teaching nor training in professional education is required. In 
. typical rural elementary schools a high-school giaduate with about a 
year’s additional work in education and academic subject matter is 
accepted as a trained teacher. In most colored elementary schools 
the requirements are still lower. 

The nature of the cultural, technical, and professional subject 
! ^ matter, which constitute part of the equipment of teachers, like- 

I 
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■wise varies greatly among the many types of instructors. Teacher 
training includes cultural elements but its aim is not primarily 
cultural. Objection is somct iiiie.s made to the term “teacher train- 
ing.’' The term “ teacher education,” howvcr, is also inadequate. A 
teacher must possess not only scholai*ship; he must be able also 
to oxerci.^e the skills of a practitioner. Actual practice work ■with 
children for tlie development of teaching skills is a distinguishing 
element in the pre])aration of teachers. The training of teachers 
is conducted on varying levels; but the professional training ordi- 
narily given a public-school teacher is not the etjui valent of tlAt 
commonly demaiuled for medicine or la^v. The term “ professional 
education” sliould be the ideal one. but it does not apply to much 
of (he work of the teacher-training high schools and of the county 
normal .schools. 

Tlie general public often thinks of teacher training as referring 
to the work in professional education only. Skill in the use of an 
•nnple and well-.selected body of subject matter is, perhaps, an even 
more important element in the training of a teacher. Ideally, a 
teacher should I'C at home in all the common fields of human knowl- 
edge. Ih-cejninently, he should be in the fine.st sense a person of 
culture. The teacher trainer is intere'ked, too, in the development 
X of scores of marginal abilities and traits, such as those included 
under the loose terms “ personitlity ” or “ character.” 

A marked tendency during recent years is to define teacher train- 
ing in terms of its immediate objective, which is specific preparation 
for a very definite type of teaching, supervisory, or administrative 
service. Teacher training can not be well understood nor confidently 
undertaken apart from a thorough knowledge of the requirements 
of the specific positions to be filled. This is a scientific basis upon 
which to build a training program. 

Teacher training, then, consists in the provision of opportunities 
for a prospective teacher to' acquire the requisite body of knowledge, 
the professional attitudes, the teaching skills, and the capabilities 
^^^.for future growth, which are demanded by the specific requirements 
of the position to be filled. 

INCREASED PROFESSIONALIZATION OF TEACHING AND OP 

TEACHER TRAINING 

The increased professionalization of teaching and of teacher train- 
ing is a noteworthy tendency of the past few years; it has been 
relatively a short time since almost anyone who wished to realize a 
little voney out of a high-school education could secure a job in 
the schools. Since progress in teacher training js intimately associa- 
ated with progress in public education as a whole, some tendencies’ 
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toward the professionalization of public-school teaching are of 
interest. Such teaching more and more partakes of the nature of 
the learned professions of medicine, law, and theology. The mem- 
bers of such recognized professions are licensed, or are otherwise 
differentiated from the laity by recognized authority. Teaching has 
been characterized during recent years by decidedly improved stand- 
ards of certification. Again, piofessiohal workers enjoy certain 
advantages in tenure, and usually are able to accumulate enough to 
retire in some comfort, or are the beneficiaries of retirement or 
pension laws. The increase in tenure and retirement laws for 
teachers has been marked during the biennium. 

Further, a professional organization usually insists that its mem- 
bers give reasonable observance to an established code of ethics. 
Codes of ethics for teachers are constantly formulated, and the 
general underhung principles in the best of these codes are well 
understood and reasonably well observed by most teachers. 

Public recognition characterizes professional work; one indicatron 
of public recognition of workers is the amount the public is willing to 
pay for their services. The average teacher’s salary has more than 
doubled during the past decade; the increase ranges fitMu slightly 
over $600 to $1,300. Even when the decroase^Huvhnsing power of * 
the dollar is considered, cultural and professional improvement are 
now more nearly within the means of the teacher. Again, well-estab- 
lished professional org.anizatibns among professional workera are 
almost universal. The enrollment in tlie National Education Associa- 
tion has increased from 10,104 in 1918 to 181,350 in 1928, and in State 
education a.ssociation.s from 200.000 iii 1917 to more than 600,000 in 
1927. Finally, adequate and distinctive professional training, specific 
in nature to meet the needs of specific positions, must be given 
workers in order that they may render the e.xpert service which 
perhaps is the cliief charactcrislic of a profe.ssion. Such professional 
training, the better teacher-training institutions now afford. 

Probably no one factor in the upbuilding of truly’professional work 
in the training institutions is more important ||ian .scientific study 
and research in teacher training and injclated aspects of education, 
•Many research agencies are contributing to the increasing body of 
knowledge available. One measure of the increase m research in 
teacher training during the pastVlecade may be found in the number 
of master’s and doctor’s theses produced in this field. In 1917, W. S. 
Monroe reports one doctor’s thesis in the field of teacher. training; 
in 1927, 20 were listed for the single year. In 1917, 13 master’s 
theses were produced; in 1927, 100. During the decade, a total 
of 76 doctor’s theses and 386 master’s theses were reported in the 
field of teacher training, or in closely related fields. Nearly half of 
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the total number of both kinds of theses reported during the decade 
were produced during the past two years — a remarkable contribution 
for such a limited period. , 

Comparatively little research in education is undertaken in the 
normal schools and teachers colleges in comparison with the amount 
of research carried on in the large colleges and schools of education 
in the universities. The reasons are fairly obvious. The offerings 
of the 2-year normal schools are of the lower collegiate level only. 
Instruction on graduate levels is offered in perhaps not over a half- 
dozen of the State teachers colleges. State funds for research 
in the newdy established teachers colleges have been strictly limited, 
and neither adequate personnel nor material facilities for thorough- 
going research programs have been provided. Furthermore, the 
conception is still commonly held that teacher-training ingtitutions 
have a specific training funetTon which precludes the undertaking 
by these institutions of work that traditionally has been held to be 
the somewhat e.xclusive prerogative of the universities. 

While .several teacliers colleges, which are financially or otherwise 
in a position to do so, arc making appreciable progress in the field 
of research, a still larger number of institutions are neglecting 
abundant opportunities to carry tlirough most profitable scientific 
or semiscientific studies of their own institutional problems. As a 
first step, institutional officials .should establish adeq^uato channels 
through which informatiou concerning the functioning of their own 
institutions could be promptly .secured. Tlie teaching load of a 
few qualified staff members could be reduced, and such individuals 
put to work on institutional problems. 

As the number and complexity of research productions increase, 
the gulf widens between the research worker in education and the 
practitioner in the public schools. Experienced teacher trainers 
who are also skilled interpreters of scientific findings are increas- 
ingly in demand. The average classroom teacher reads publications 
devoted to practical teaching devices rather than teclmical and 
scientific articles and books. ' Prospective teachers are now given 
more instruction in up-to-date institutions in the piore easily ap- 
plied principles and techniques of research applied to classroom 
activities. * ‘ 

The American Association of Teachers Colleges, after consider- 
able preliminary work in th^formulation of standards and in the in- 
spection of teachers colleges, adopted in February, 1928, a list of 
accredited institutions, including 65 cla^ A teachers colleges, 7 class 
A junior teachers colleges,- and 3 da^ B junior colleges. Changes 
in si^dards are adopted from time to time, aqd the lists of institu- 
tions ^11 be enlarged or otherwise changed from year to year in 
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• keepinfT with the observance by the institutions of' the standards 
adopted. The steady pressure e.xertcd by t lie asswintirm on the 
teachers collejics an'd normal schools during recent years is undoubt- 
edly one of the outstanding factors contributing to the. ilevelopinent 
of teacher training as a professional activity. 

Among other organi/ations which contribute directly to the gen- 
eral profe-ssional advancement of teacher training may be mentioned 
the National Society of College Teacheis of Kdiuaition. tlu' As.so- 
ciation of Departments of Education in State Uni versifies and 
Land-Grant Colleges, the C'ity Teacher-Ti'aining School Section of 
the National Education As.sociation, and the National Association 

• of Supervisors of Stmlent Teaching. So closely related is teacher 
training to the whole field of profes.sional education that almost 
every active professional organization of educators contributes m 
some way to the general upbuilding of professional teacher trniiiin*^ 

/ 

GROWTH IN NUMBER OF TEACHERS COLLEGES. SCHOOLS OF 
EDUCATION,. AND OTHER TRAINING AGENCIES 

The outstanding trends in the growth of teacher-training insti- 
tutions, are the continue<l increa.se in the number of teachers col- 
leges, the decrease in the number of State and county normal schools, 
and the general expansion of otferings by almost every type of train- 
mg agency. Some of these tendencies may be noted below; 

Number of trttiniuff iiiHtitutions 


Stnto 

rnmml 


. 1 institii- 
t. linns) 


loio-zn 

1021-22 

1023-24 

lOZ’i-26 

1927-28 


rrivflto 

nornml 

schools 

• City 
nornml 
.schools 

m 

33 

(H 

34 

67 

29 

64 

27 

59 

28 


The 36 in.stitutions added to the list of teachers colleges in 1927-28 
are distributed over 15 States. Most of the 4-year institutions were 
developed from 2 and 3 year normal schools by the addition of a 
year or two of work. While the 2-year curriculnm is usually retained 
in the 4-year organization of courses, the number of 2-year normal 
schools is constantly decreasing. There is a prevailing belief that 
four years’ work, including professional training, should constitute 
the minimum preparation for elementary teachers. In 1920 two-fifths 
of all .students enrolled in teacher-training institutions were enrolled 
in teachers colleges. In 1928 three-fourths of all students in teacher- 
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traininjr institutions, as a result of the increase in- number of teachers 
collef.'es, were enrolled in the 4-yeur teachers colleges. 

The number of institutions which train teachers ns a .secondary 
or incidental function can not be definitely stated; by far the larger 
number of appio-xinialdy l>To colleges, junior gollcges, and universi- 
ties contribute to the training of teacheire, supervisors, and administra- 
tors for American schools. Many of thesmall liberal arts colleges and 
junior colleges, having discovered that as many as half or more of 
(heir graduates enter teaching, arc setting up training programs to 
nnH-t State certification requirements. Most of the State universities, 
ljuul*gi*ant colleges, and women’s colleges, and many of the Itirge 
j)rivate higher institutions of Icai'ning have well-developed depart- 
ments, schools, or colleges of education; and it is in the graduate 
schools of such institulions that most educational leadei‘s receive their 
advanced (raining. Many of (he Sta(o teachers colleges are develop- 
iio' re'i^uliir training programs for sectuulary-school teachers, as in 
New Jersey. Graduate ' work is also undertaken by the teachers 
colleges as increased State support is provided. These lines of devel- 
opment have in some States reawakened the old question of the 
limits to be set to expansion among State-supported higher institu- 
tions of learning offering similar work. 

A continiuil decrease in the amount of subcollegiate work oflfered 
liy the. training institutions is reported. Such work is tolerated in 
])rogressive schools chiefly to serve a diminishing group of ill-trained 
hut mature teachers. Tlie organization of the college work is now 
kept distinct from that of the work of secondary grade. Consider- 
able demand for the continuance of tlvis type of training still comes 
from backward seictions not yet able or ready to pay the salaries 
demanded by normal-school graduates. 

A lively cliscussion has been carried on during the biennium con- 
cerning the function and probable future -of the teacher-training 
high school and of the county normal school. A few States, such as 
Michigan and Wisconsin, have county normal schools. About half 
the States of the Union have established, or recognized in State law, 
teacher-training courses or departments in high schools. Several 
States with excellent .standard normal schools or teachers colleges 
maintain such training units. Courses in education are offered in 
more than 3,000 high schools located in almost every State. The* 
teacher-training objective, however, is not commonly foremost in such 
schools. 

The demand for the type of training which is offered by the county 
or local high-school teacher-training unit arises largely pstrough the 
demand for teachers at very low salaries in rural and sehiirural' sec- 
tions. A large proportion of the teachers in the colored schools also 
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receive training of Secondary grade only. There are, undoubtedly, 
needs for tenrliers in some localities which are not met by training 
institutions which offer worH only on higher professional levels. 
Teacher-college graduates will not accept the salaries and living 
conditions in many rural sections. 

About half the State superintendents or State officials concerned 
are more or less .icti vely opposed to the county or high-s<?hool training 
unit. It is indorsed without qualification by very few State depart- 
ments. The remainder rficcept the unit on its merits as an expedient 
that they would like to think is temporary. The number of States 
which will accept high-school graduation as sufficient scholastic 
preparation for teaching has decreased approximately 15 per cent 
during the past live years. A marked decrease, as in Oliio, in the 
number of county teacher-haining units is reported over the bien- 
nium. The tendency is against a general increase in numbers of 
teacher-training high schools and county normals. 

Suitable types of regular normal school or teachers college train- 
ing may be adapted to meet the needs of the rural or other communi- 
ties that actually suffer from a scarcity of teachers, hut temporary 
Concessions to necessity should not obscure the ultimate goal of full 
professional training of collegiate grade for every teacher. 

Lnrollment of teachers in summer schools during the biennium 
reached the highest point in the history of the summer school move- 
ment. An estimate has been made that at least one teacher in four 
each yCar attends sessions of this convenient training agency. Tlie 
sunimei’ terms range from 5 to 12 weeks in length. A steady increase 
is reported in die number of institutions with the longer terms, awd 
of institutions which make the summer term an integral part of the 
regular session. Practically all the teachers colleges’ and the ma- 
jority of the normal schools offer work during sumiher sessions. An 
increasing number of technical schools, universities, and liberal arts 
colleges make special provisions during the summer months for 
teachers by offering courses in education and in general subject mat- 
ter. Well-known educators are in constant demand for such work. 
A dozen or niore of the universities and other institutions in tlie lead- 
ing countries of Europe and South America now definitely bid for 
the attendance of American teachers; examples are Oxford Univer- 
sity. The Sorlnmne, University of Buenos Airea, University of Brazil 
and the University of Mexico. The number of such institutions is 
<(|tcadily increasing. 

Growth in the number of schools, colleges, and equivalent major 
divisions of education has been ai^ outstanding tendency during the 
past decade. More than three-foul^ths of the State universities now 
have schools or colleges of education; approximately half of these ** 
^ schools or colleges have been organized within the past decade. Some 
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of the ftdvanta|»ps claiim*<I for this type of organization are: The 
teacher-truininp policies and profjrams are determined by the teacher 
trainers themselves, and not primarily by specialists in subject-matter 
• fields; the. professional school has exclusive control of the necessary 
professional advisement of students; the teacher-training curricula 
are determined by those who should be in a position to decide what 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes a teacher should have; and there is 
a greater possibility of proper teacher placement and follow-up work. 
After the organization of a sclmol or college of education, however, 
a problem still remains. Typically five-sixths to seven-eighths of a 
teacher’s preparation in college or university is in strictly academic 
or technical subiect-raatter fields other than education, and therefore 
most' of the training of the prospective teacher is usually done by 
instructors outside the school or college of education. Hence the 
administrative problem arises as to tlie best ways and means of 
organizing a genuine jjrofessional program of training extending 
over four years of Avork. 

A rather diflicult problem is presented in many universities and 
collcgeij in which teacher training is oirered in a number of sepa- • 
rated departments. Many of the staff members who teach academic ' 
or technical subject matter quite naturally have little interest in 
the field of professional education or of teacher training and often ^ 
have had the additional academic distrust of a ncAv subject-matter 
held. On the other hand, the claims of some of the earlier followers 
of the new., science of education were characterized more by the 
exuberance of adolescence than by the humility of experience. All 
this would have led to more or less salutary exchanges of opinion 
and consequent benefit to all concerned, had not (he matter been 
confused by the bane of college administration — ovmlepartmental- 
^ization. Tlie free ventilation of the minds of faculty members by ' 
the cross currents of thought and attitude prevailing in an institu- 
tion of higher learning has been shut off too often by high admin- 
istrative walls. The relative amount of financial support to be 
accorded the several departments of the institution, the development 
of curricula, the determination of lines of admini.strative authority, 
and agreement on the major division in which trainees .shall register,' 
become unduly troublesome problems. 

Institutional authorities who have fwon most successful in estab- 
lishing harmonious and fruitful relationships among separated de- 
partments engaged in teacher training have iirst of all assumed 
definite responsibility for such relationships. It is true that superiot 
personalities among staff members go far toward compensating for 
deficiencies of institutional organization. With some fine souli, 
almost any type of organization seems workable. But wise a dmin . 

^ istrators, with modern personnel methods in mind, are learning to 
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protect their staff niembors from undue liindranccs in the progrt'ss of 
their work «ml from strain in their personal and professional 
relationships. 

I 

STATE CONTROL OF TEACHER TRAINING ^ 

A growing; tendency is noted for the State departments of ednea- 
' tion to assume a fireator measure of direct control over the State-, 
supported teacher-trainino institutions, and this temleiicy is in- 
directly aifedin^ the teacher-trainin;! programs of pi’iviite institu- 
tions. The Stale i''. of course, the idtiniate authority over all State- 
supported puhlie education, allhoiiirh so inticli authority has l)een 
delcfjateil in tlu' i>ast to local units that not a fiuv t(‘acher-ti-aiiiin<' 
and other higher institutions have operated in “s[)lendi(l isolation 
and majesty.” 

The reasons are a[)parent for the a>siniiption hy many of the State 
departments of nieasure.s of authority conimensurale with their re- 
sponsibility. 'riie task of supplyinjir the im'rea>iii;r nuuibf'r of new 
teachers required yearly in the public xhools has hecome extremely 
heavy; standards for teachers' <[uali(lcations have become liichcr; 
the character- of traininjx ajieiicies has hi'eoine more diverse; con- 
flicts iiKstead of unity of etfort haw often arismi anioiic trainin*^ 
institutions; the administration of <'crl ilicatiOn regulations has be- ^ 
come more dilficult ; ami the amount of Stale funds allotted tho 
several institutions has hecome imicli ermtter, m'e("-sitalin,!j; more 
saipervision over e.xpetidil tires of such fnmis. 

In 11)00 only one Slate e.xi'reised direct su|Ji’rvision hv professional 
staff ollicers of teacher training. In IOlHJ .Vlahaina, Cunneetiont, 
Indiana; Massnchusott.s, Kew York. Xorlh Carolina. Ohio. Pcnnsyl- 
. vania, Virginia, and We.st Vlr;:inia had regular divisions or bureau.^ 
of teacher training. Tcachcr-1 raining work iii high .schools is com- 
monly supervised in some degree by /he Sla^e deimrtment. Direct 
State control of the cert ifi wit ion of teachers had just begun in 1900; 
now three-fourths of tho Slates exercise such function, and all tho 
remainder of the States offer some kind of oversight or semiproies- 
sional supervision over the certification of teachers. 

Some of the most common functions now undertaken by tho 
Stale departments which^affect teacher training are: (1) The certifi- 
cation of teacliers* (2) the promotion or direction of conferences 
and group meetings of teacher trainers; (3) direction or .supervision, 
of extension, reading circle, and other forms of in-service training; 
(4) accreditment of teachers froirt' other Stales; (5) inspection of 
teacher-training institutions; (0) placoinent of teachers; (7) advise- 
ment in the selection of the tendier-t raining staff, including the 
president or principal qf the institution; and (8) tho conduct of a 
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liir^o variety of miscelhineous activities, such as informal advisory 
M’i‘\ u-(>s to the instituti<in, 

Siipervisimi of instriii'tion by tho State, and bv counties, cities, 
>iihl othei’ local units, is reiillv a form of teacher trainin';; the tn’owth 
ol such woilv IS one of the major tendencies of the eentuiy in 
eiluiaition. .» 

In lUiJG, lu Stales had. cstablisheil the position of State director 
<d teacher trainin';. Ihis important office ^'rves to< cooi'<linalo tlie 
h‘acluM‘-trniniii<; activities of the dopailment of education and 
ii.'iiially to atlord some tlcf;i‘ee ol piole-ssional <;uidance and serviiv 
to the trainiiif; instit iiti<»irs. 'A continued <;ro\vth in the number of 
‘Uch olliccs is to be expected ; only with the development of hij;hly 
trained professional .stall's is much Genuine a.ssistaime in the pro- 
lessional activities of the teacher-training institutions to be expected 
of the State depart mentis. Without such staffs only general clerical, 
inspectorial, or statistical work js po.ssible. 

Constant opportuiuty is affoideil the IStiile depiirtinents of educa- 
tion to cont'r.ibute materially to the professional teacher-training 
])rograms of the country. There i.s a constant demand for the spien- 
tdic ui>building of certilieation reqiniements. There must be some, 
degree of uniformity, within .the .social Slates in the entrance and 
graduation rc(|uirTiuents for^'Ui'ricula leading to specific teaching 
certificates. Minimum recpiirements nni.st be. established for such 
.-tdcjecls as music, art, j)hy.sicul education, and so on. 

Tho definite limits to Slate dei)artinent activity have not so far 
heen establislicd. Such limits are at pre.sent largely conditioned 
hy tlie'financial support accorded (he doparlment hy the State, and 
the cou.se(|uent size aiyl prcifV.ssioual cpmlificafions of the staff. The 
(imdifieation,s of the typi*‘al Stal^ director of teacher traininjif include 
graduate training e'luivalcmt to that retpiired for the M. A. degree, 
and six or eight years practical ex]H‘rience in teaching or other public 
school work. 

The development by the State department of profe.siional lender-’ 
ship, us well ns of udmini.strntive authority, ig a marked tendency of 
recent years. The development of such leadership has become most 
de.slrable, for the job of raising standards in teacher training and 
of cot)rdina(ing such activitie.s in a State is tedious ami complex. 
Professional knowledge and some courage are demanded to unify 
the diverse teacher-training programs of strong and well -^trenched 
institutions of higher learning, while small and , weak teiacher- 
training institutions may often profit by professional assistance. 

The relationships of teacher-training agencies to the Federal 
Government steadily become more significant and fruitful. The 
Bureau of Education, the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
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and other agenciei^of the Federal Government have rapidly en- 
larged their programs of service, to the educational public. In the 
Bureau of Education, a variety of professional services is offered 
in audition to the usual service of collecting and , disseminating 
statistics and other data On education. A specialist in teacher 
training was appointed during the biennium. A survey of the land- 
grant collegers was begun. A part of this survey includes a detailed 
investigation of vocatiional and other forms o^ teacher training in 
69 institutions located in every State in the Union. 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

The property valuation of normal schools and teachers colleges 
has increased more than one-third during the past decade. Ten 
years ago there were about half a dozen teachers colleges with 
valuations of a million dollars or more; now there are more than 
a score of such institutions. Eight or nine teachers colleges have 
valuations of from two to three million dollars each. In 10 years 
approximately 50 schools show incomes increased by 200 per cent 
or more; at least two show an int;rease of from 1,0(X) to 1,400 per 
cent. The receipts from the States for maintenance and capital 
outlay have likewise greatly increased. I^xamples of the most 
liberally supported in.stitutions are the State Normal College at 
Ypsilanti, Mich., which reports for 192S-29 a total of $887,855 from 
the State for maintenance. $250,000 for permanent improvenients, 
and some additional income from other than State funds; Western 
State Teachers College at Kalamazoo, Mich., reports $867,000 
receipts for maintenance; and State Teachers. College, 'Cedar Fal|s, 
Iowa, reports $633, .500 receipts from the State for maintenance, a 
moderate sum for permanent improvements, and $200,000 from 
sources other than State funds. 

Teachers colleges and normal schools in 1928 reported $22,171,374 
in endowments. Gifts and be<iucsts in 192G amounted to $8,728,950— 
nearly five times the amount in 1924. Later data are not available. 

, Recent efforts -have been made to calculate expenditures on a 
unit basis with some interesting results. The co.st of giving a 
teachers college student nine months training, in terms of current 
e.xpensc, is reported to be over six times as great in one institution 
ns in another in a different State. The size of the student body 
determines much of this difference. Current expenditures per 
studenf in teachers colleges are typically nearly twice as great in 
institutions with less than 400 enrollment as in schools of more 
than 1,700 enrollment. The approximate median annual cost per 
pupil to the State in terms of current expense is about $300 in 
normal schools, and $270 in the teachers colleges. 
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The expenses of students in teachers colleges and normal schools, 
are lower than in any other type of higher educational institution. 
According to a study made in the Bureau of Education, minimum 
expenses in the teachers colleges average $335 per year, covering 
tuition, fees, board, room, and incidentals. More *than one-fourth 
of the men and one-sixth of the Avoinen work at outside occupations 
during term time and earn half a million dollars annually. Eleven 
per cent of the men and 4 per cent of the women are entirely self- 
'Upj)orting. The percentage of students who work at outside occupa- 
tions is much less in teachers colleges than in other types of higher 
institutions; many, however, earn additional money by teaching at 
intervals before graduation. 

THE TEACHER-TRAINING STAFF 

In the teachers colleges and normal schools a -distinct effort is 
made to raise standards of training for staff members. In Cali- 
fornia, for instance, three-fourths of the teachers college faculty must 
possess masters degrees or higher by 1930. The departments, 
schools, and colleges of education of the universities and other higher 
institutions are novr qualitatively as well staffed, except for training 
supervisors, as the academic departments. The practice a few years 
ago, when trained men in education were hard to secure, was to pick 
instructors from almost any related subject-matter field, such as 
jihilosophy and psychology, for work in the new field of “education.” 
Abundant trained personnel is now available. 

Much room fo« improvement still ^ists in the traming of the 
.staff of the normal schools and teachers colleges. The typical teacher- 
■ training institution has less than 10 j)er cent of its faculty with the 
doctor’s degree, and less than half of the typical staff have the 
master's or doctor’s degree. In teaching experience the showing is 
more favorable; training .supervisors, for instance, average nearly 13 
years’ experience in public-school work. The low scliolastic standard, 
however, for training .supervLsors and demonstration teachers, one- 
fourth of whom do not hold the bachelor s degree, ha.s been a cause 
for. constant dissatisfaction. If the training school is to Ue the heart 
of the institution, the staff should at least equal the other members 
of the faculty in training, salary, and faculty rank. 

The American Association of Teachers Colleges sets as a minimum 
standard of training for members of the faculty who give instruc- 
tion in the college departments at least a year of graduate study 
in their respective fields, with recommendations for even higher 
sta,ndards; while the immediate requirement for teachers in the 
training school is the bachfior’s degree, with eventual training 
equal to that of teachers in the regular college departments. 
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The standards of the American Association of Teachers Colleges 
are not fixed, but are constantly rising. As a result, the steady pres- 
sure exerted upon the training institutions to raise the amount of ‘ 
training of their faculties has evoked much discussion. Most objec- 
tions offered to the increasing quantitative requirements for training 
are based on the fact that it is difficult to secure really superior teach- 
ers who possess the doc’tor's degree for the salaries most training insti- 
tutions can afford to pay. No one can intelligently question the 
value to a college instructor of ample scholarship of the right sort. 

The objections raised to the nature of the training which the 
teachers college faculty me'inber secures in the universities should 
receive a sympathetic hearing by the large graduate schools and col- 
leges. The average staff member in the teacheis college is given little 
Or no opportunity' to use the elaborate reseatcli techniques which he 
so laboriously ac‘<iuired in his graduate training. He is called uiion 
in the teachers college to instruct young people in superior classroom 
teaching, but he is given no training in siadi work in the university', 
nor is he given any j)urticular encouragement to acquire the art for 
himself. He should know a great deal about elementary education, 
but the supply' of doctors of philosophy adequately’ e<juipped with a 
knowledge of this field is entirelv insufficient for the needs of the 
training institutions. 

Fortunately, at least two or three of the larger universities which 
train teachei*s have made definite provisions for many of these 
specific needs of future instructors in teachers colleges. There i.s 
good i-eason to believe that the type of instructors that is in greatest 
demand in training institutions will be supplied in more ample 
measure in the near future. 

The teaching load of instructors lia.s always been excessive in 
training institutions, hut it has been steadily’ reduced until iu)w the 
average in aeeredited institutions is around clock liours per week 
of elassi’oom work. -This average is slowlv diminishing. 

Salaries for professors in the teachers colleges and normal schools 
which have a system of aeadomic ranking have increased during 
the'bienniuin about 11 i)cr lent; the salaries of faculty meml)ers with 
less than the rank of professor, 10 per cent. The increase in the 
salaries of nil teachers in the smaller institutions in which a system , 
of academic ranking is not usually established was 7 per cent. The 
increa.se in the salaries of training supervisors in both types of in- 
stitutions was only 4 per cent in the two years. According to statis- 
tics collected by the Bureau of Education at the close of the decade, 
the median salary of pnifes.sors on the basis of nine months’ service 
, . is $3,000, to which should bo added $450 foi summer se&sion w’ork. 
The median salary of instructors with less than the rank of pro* 
i ' . 
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lessor is $2^00, or $2,600 including summer session work. In'insti- 
tutions with no system of academ.ic ranking the median for all teach- 
ers is $2,400, or $2,780 including summer school work. The median 
.salary of trilining supervi.vors is $1,875 for nine months', arid $2,330 
including summer school work. Tlic median .salahv of the president 
or principal is $6,000. As these data include colored schoolsJnormal 
schools, and teachers colleges, a wide range in amounts ofjsalaries 
cxi.sts among the institutions considered. For example, the Salaries, 
including ])er(iuisitc's. of the presidents of teacher-training institu- 
tions, range from $2,700 to $1 0,000 or more. 

INCREASED SUPPLY OF TRAINED TEACHERS IN RELATION TO 

THE DEMAND 

The existing supply of profe.ssionally trained teachers, conceived 
in terms of genuine social needs, is totally inadeipiate. When con- 
sidered in relation to existing certification requirements, and in rela- 
tion to the minimum rcciuireiuenls in tiaining deitjunded for em- 
ployment, there is an apparent quantitative oversupply of some types 
of teachers at tlie close of the decade in many sections of the coum 
try. An oversupj)ly of elementary teachers is rc])orted, among other 
sections, in portions of New England, as in Massachusetts, and in 
the Middle Atlantic States, as in New York. 

The number of .students enrolled in all types of institutions which 
train teachers is more than half a million. This is more than 400 
jK'r cent greater than (he number undergoing training two decades 
ago. During the .same periml, tlie number of teaching positions has 
increased by approximately 35 per cent. During the biennium, there 
was an increase of enrollments in perhaps two out of tliree teachers 
colleges and normal school.s. The dccrea.ses reported in the enroll- 
ments of a number of teacher-training in-stitutions during the bien- 
nium arc significant. Some institutions have fore.stalled such de- 
croa.ses by making careful studies of local and State needs for be- 
ginning teachers, and of redirecting institutional training programs 
accordingly. Such local s'tudies often disclose actual shortages of 
trained teachers for certain subjects. 

Tfie system of distribution throughout the country.'is rather faulty. 
Despite the reputation of teachers as birds of passage, there is now 
demand in some quarters for means of increasing the mobility of 
the teaching population. At present four-fifths of the graduat^ of 
a typical teachers’ college or normal school obtain their first posi- 
tions within 150 miles of the institution. 

Unless other factors op^t% the msual result of an oversupply of 
workers in most ooovpeti^s is a lowering of wages w salaries 
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educational leaders are hopeful that the prevailing salary schedules 
for teachers may be at least maintained at the present levels, and 
perhaps increased, as a result of public appreciation of the services 
of teachei-s with superior (lualifications. Hence educational leaders 
in many States are advancing! the standards of qualifications of 
teachers by such means as raising State certification requirements, 
lengf ing the training period, and- better selection of trainees. 
These movements necessitate scientific adjustment of .salaries and 
construction of salary schedules which adequately compensate teach- 
ers who have met the rt'quirenients of improved standards. Many 
progre.ssive city school systems are now making such adjustments. 

In the rural schools, which usually suffer from an undoi-supply of 
well-trained teachers, such adjustments have been haslcnctl by' the 
application in several States of improved efiualization programs 
in the distribution of State school funds. 

The complex problems involved in a consideration of teacher 
supply and demand are of major importance to toacher-tniining 
institutions, to State departments, to employers of teachers, and to 
the teachers themselves. Among the States wliich report progress in 
the investigation of the difficult problems involved are Arkansas’, 
California, Illinois, New York, Ohio, and Penn.sylvania. The need 
is urgent for the e.stablishinent of more adequate ha.sie records of 
the number of trained teachers of different types and (lualifications, 
and for the initiation of intensive research based upon such records. 

RAISING OF^ STATE REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTIFICATION 

Rni.sing of certification requireniont.s among the States is one of 
the out.standing tendencies of the biennium. A movement toward 
the centralization of the power of certification directly into the hands 
of the State, instead of allowing such power to remain in the hands 
of l(K.‘al districts, counties, and cities, has been proceeding many 
years. Tliirty years ago only three States issued and controlled all 
teachers certificates. In 1>)26, dO State departments c.xercised such 
powers. Certification on the basis of c.^inination continues Jto de- 
crease, while certification on the basis of imstitutionaj training con- 
tinues tojjicrease. At present, all States grant one or more certifi- 
cates primarily on the basis of profe.ssionul training. 

Little uniformity exists among the States as to certification re- 
quirements. Such requirements are determined often by local 
necessities and traditions. Many of the States give little or no recog- ' 
nition to certificates granted outside their boundaries. 

Nearly all the States, in one way or another, are raising standards 
by enforcjin^^ higher minimuin scholarship requirements, usually 
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extending; the application of such requirements over a period of 
years. Low-grade certificates, such as those granted on examination 
or as temporary credentials, are dispensed with as the supply of 
trained teachers is increased. Course nqiiirements for life certifi- 
cates hav’e been raised from two to three or four years in several 
States. There is a tendency in a few localities to abandon alto- 
gether -the life certificate. Among many other States raising stand- 
ards for the higher-level certificates may be mentioned Michigan, 
New York, New Jersey, Cali rffiia, and Colorado. 

The raising of certification recpiircments results in a much larger 
job for the several types of training agencies; in Penn.sylvania, for 
example, of more than 8.000 teachers taking summer courses in the 
24 colleges and universities otfering accredited work, 80 per cent 
during the past year Avere completing requirements for c^jnverting 
their e.xisting teaching certificates into more advanced credentials. 

The good effects of the raising of certification requirements may 
be illustrated in almost every State. In Virginia, for instance, the 
number of teachei’s who a r<f normal -school and college graduates has 
doubled in the j)ast five years. The advancement of certification 
requirements Was one important factor in this raising of the level 
of teacher prejiayation. 

In the formidation of salary si'hedules teaching experience is often 
given more' weight than training. Certification requirements, how- 
ever, more often raise standards of training than of experience. Tho 
.salaries paid teachers eventually determine the amount of training 
whi^'h it. is economically feasible for tcachei*s to acquire. Many State 
departments, however, have not^aken full advantage of present 
pb.ssibilities for raising .standards by means of increased certifica- 
tion rcqjiirement.s. The Slates that arc tho last to raise standards 
may be among the first to witne.ss a lowering of teachers’ salaries. 

The requii*ements for professional work in education subjects con- 
tinue to rise; 16 to 20 .semester hours in professional education is the 
typical requirement for ginduates of colleges who plan to teach in 
high schools. There is, however, u very wide range of requirements 
in, this respect among the several States, 

Not the lea.st important among tendencies in certification is the 
increasing practice of granting certificates for special types of teach- 
ing positions. Among these are the several aciidomic .subjects, voca-' 
tional subjects such ns agriculture and home economics, nonacademic 
subjects .such as mfisic and art, ami special jliffoi-cntiated grade posi- 
tions such ns primary, intermediate, and junior high school work. 
In nlmo.st half the States .some kinds of special certificates for prin- 
cipals, supervisors, or superintendents are provided, ^ 
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SELECTIVE MEASURES APPLIED TO APPLICANTS FOR TRAINING 

By far tlio prcntcr' uimibor of officials and instructors of the 
toacher-traininji institutions desire more effect ivc selective measures 
applied to the increasing number of applicants for training. 
Teacher training is definitely vocationalized; its aim is not that of 
the cultural college; and teaching reiiuircs ajitl deserves better per- 
sonnel than many other vocations. The quantity of human material 
now available affords a propitious opportunity to insist upon bet- 
ter quality. Consequently, a variety of selective measures has be^ 
employed with varying decrees of cffcctlvt'iu'ss. A generiil strengifn- 
ening of formal admission requirements by the institutions has been 
a desirable first step, Tfie most common measures thereafter 
adopted are : 


1. The use of intelUgvnce and other psychological tests. More 

than one-third of the teachers colleges and normal schools now use, 
before or after admission, intelligence tests such as those devised by 
Otis, Tcrman, Thurstohe, and Thorndike. It is recognized that the 
correlation between abstract intelligence and success in teaching, 
is not very high, but oxti'emelv Iom’ intelligent should, as a rfde^ 
mean elimination of the deficient tfjlplicant. ^ 

2. The recommendation: of the applicant’s former higli-school 
principal is required in a substantial number of institutions. This 
method is limited in usefulness, if such recommendation does not 
contain definite information concerning specific traits of the appli- 
cant. 

3. Certificates of health are lequireil in about half the institu- 
tions. Once largely a formality, the health e.xamination has become 
a valuable means, not only of keeping out .students of low vitality, 
poor health habits, or (hose handicapped by disease, but it also 
affords an important guide for remedial measures to be undertaken 
later by (he institution. * <* 

4. More than a dozen teacher-training institutions require a su- 
perior scholarship record in Iiigh school before admission to the 
freshman class. A cei-tnin percentage only of the high-school 
graduating class, such as (he upper HO per cent, are eligible for 
admission to these institutions. 

After admission to the Institiuion tlie selective process is continu- 
, ous. Nearly half of the teachers coHcges at the end of the first term 
or semester directly or indirectly eliminate varying proportions of 
the unfit, largely on account of poor scholarship. A minimum num- 
ber of “ quality points,” indicating satisfactory scholastic marks, are 
occasionally requii'ed for graduation. Students in about a dozen 
institutions are not admitted to practice teaching who have not 
attained a minimum scholastic aV^rage. Lack of conformity to com- 
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,mon social or ethical standards and voluntary withdrawals account 
for some eliminations. 

No selective measures have been discovered that alone are satis- 
^ factory, bcientific study of the whole problem is urgently needed. 
No scientific method has been discovered by which to measure ac- 
curately most of llie human traits which have a direct bearing on 
success ill teaching. With the very inadequate means at hand, an 
extremely coarse sieve is provided, but a raiiidly growing use of 
the means we have, or of better means to be devised, may be confi- 
dently expected in the future. 

The consensus of opinion is that tlie best predictive measures of 
futui-e teaching success are intelligence tests, high-school scholarship 
marks, and marks made in the training institution. But the groups 
of traits so measured are composites of only a limited number of 
abstract intellectual traits. A very superior -persr uality or well- 
balunced emotional cli^acteristics may often compensate for inod- 
eiate deficiencies in scholarship. Very few applicants for training, 
if any, should he accepted whose mental, physical, or emotional 
deficiencies are decidedly greater than those typical of the general 
])opulation of the country. 

Tlie increasing urbanization of the general population is leading to 
certain shifts in the composition of the student body in the training 
institutions. Typically, the teacher is country reared, but it is 
noticeable at the close of the biennium that the proportion of trainees 
of urban origin is greater than of rural origin in several States, such 
as Michigan, Pennsylvania, and iMassachnsetts. The trainees in 
municipal normal schools and teachers colleges are, of course, usually 
local city students. In the large cities, a considerable number of 
teachers are of foreign-born parentage; in New York City, for ex- 
ample, over half the students preparing to teach in the elementary 
schools have one or both parents foreign born. 

\ number of men who are preparing to teach is slowly increas- 
ing. About one teacher in fiv'e is a man. About one in seven was 
the prop 4 jrtion in 1920. The number of men had been decreasing 
steadily for a half century prior to 1920; 50 years ago approximately 
three-sevCnths of the teachers were men. Most men are in public- 
school administrative work, in college teaching, and in high-school 
work, esimdally in certain vocational subjects. Very few men are in 
elemental^ school teaching; the proportion is largest in the rural 
schools of the South. 

There has been much discu-ssion during the biennium of the pos- 
sibilities and methods of botli educational and professional guidance. 
Effective programs in these fields, however, must be based upon’ 
more thoroughgoing research than has yet been made, if these move- 
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nipnts arc to eventuate in more tlian expressions of pious ]ir)pes. A 
delailod knowlodfre of the fluctuatiiifi demands for tearliers trained 
for specific positions and of the neeils of teachers in the field, a 
thoro^^h and detailed analysis of the abilities of the student, more 
adequate support of institutional i)lucemeiit ajrencies, and an inten- 
sive and continuous. education of einj)loyers of teachers in the selec- 
tion of teachers trained for specific jobs, are all highly desirable as 
elements of thoroujihjroin;: guidance ])rojrrams for pmsjjective teach* . 
ers. The responsibility in the majority of institutions for the selec- 
tion of teachin^^ as a vocation, or of the field of specialization in 
education, i.s placed upon the student ; chance influences too often i 
determine his choiee. There is a sufficiently larfre number of fail- 
ures and near failures amon^ younp teachers to justify much more 
careful «iiiidance projxraiiis. 'I'hi- prevailiiijr method, that of post- 
graduation tryout, is anti(iiiafl'd and extremely wasteful of human 
effort and [)Ossibilitics. 


REVISION AND CON.STRUC'TION OF THE CURRICULUM 

Curricula const ruction and revision are bringing almut one of the 
most noteworthy advances of recent years in teacher training. Es- 
tablished textbooks, traditional offerings, and the pronouncements 
of subject-matter specialists an* running the fii’e of critical inspection 
and evaluation. Older iuctli<«ls of (‘urriculum construction arc being 
di.splncod in part by a newer and moie .scientific method of procedure, 

and manv con.^tmetive achievements are noted in the formulation of 
*/ 

training curricula. 

A di.spositinii prevails in the nlo.^t fruitful eurri<'ulum revision 
programs to pool the aetivities and findings of many contributing 
agcncicJir In the first place, an expert curriculum builder plans the 
program of revision. The entire teaching force is usually organized 
into a working body. Xiimorous committees select, evaluate, and 
organize curriculum materials. Often officials of several institutions 
cooperate in state-wide enn icnlum revision luograms, as in Okla- 
homa, Ponn.sylvaiiia, and West Virginia. The educational scientist 
is called upon to select and ajiply many of the technique's of the 
study. For instance, he may point out the necessity for determining 
the personal trait.s, the devoloi)ment of which is essential to a 
teacher, and ho may analyze the s|>ecific teaching and managerial 
activities undertaken in the clas.srf>om. Art illustration of the work 
of the educational scientist is found in the recently completed Com- 
monw’enlth Study. The philosopher and the educational sociologist 
outline the broader considerations gover ning the j ob of teacher train^ 
ing as a whole. The siihjcct-matter specialisfs'aSsii^ in the selection 
and organization of curriculum materials. The Mucational psy- 
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cholopist determines the most effective ways of modifying the mental 
and emotional belinvior of the prospective teacher and of the chil- 
dren wlioni the leadier vrill Inter instruct. The school administrator 
decides upon the relative amount of hnanciul support to be gwen the 
teaching of each curriclum element. Finally, the exiwrt curriculum 
builder brings together and coordinates the activities of all the con- 
tributing agencies engaged in the work of curriculum revision. 
Remarkable growth continues in quantity, apd corresponding im- 
" provement is maintained in quality, of professional education sub- 
ject matter. Between one-fifth and one-third of the courses offered 
in teachers colleges are in the field of education* In the 4-year 
teacher-training curricula of the colleges and universities onc-pighth 
to one-sixth of eaeli curriculum, on an average, is in the field of pro- 
fessional education, j^'his proimrtion varies greatly among the 
higher institutions wlueh are governed largely by the certification 
rofiuirements of the several State ch'partments of education. In the 
early part of the century. th(» teachers of “education ” had little to 
teach that was not to l>e found in older subjects or in the experience 
<»f practitioners. Now the difficulty is to choose from an embarrass- 
ment of riches. It is very difficult to organize and professionalize 
|)roj)erly what is chosen. Many topics taught in education courses 
may he (piitc academic in nature, and worthless as professional ma- 
terial. Ex<-essive duplication among cours«>s is still common. Ter- 
minology is eonfiised. And the failure of many courses in educatfon, 
as taught, to change very mnteriallv the skills, 'emotionalized atti- 
tudes, or possibilities of growth of the prospective teacher is a con- 
stant challenge to tlic conscientious teacher of professional education. 

irereasing S|)ccialization by woi kers in the broadening field of . 
education has led to the differentiation of curricula in nearly all 
ty|)cs of teachor-traiuing institutions. A common recommendation 
of educationists is differentiation of offerings into primary, inter- 
mediate, junior higlj school, and rural school work. At present, the 
teachere college curricula leading to sjiecial-type diplomas or de- 
grees are, in order of frequency: Home economics, 2*year normal 
work, elementary teaching, intermediate teaching, music, mechanical 
arts, and conmiercial education. Many other curricula are offered, 
such as those for junior high school, kindergarten-primary, rural 
school, and other types of work. In the State uni verities and in the 
larger private institutions, thore are alniost as many teacher-training 
curricula as there are majors in subject-matter fields; approximately 
40, for instance, were offered near the close of the biennium gt the 
University of Minnesota. - 

Rural school leaders have often asserted that' 'the many special 
needs of rural teachers are not adequately provided for in general • 
toaclier-traiuing curricula. Many teacher-training institution^ are 
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now mtikin^ provision for special courses, difTerentiateil ciirrieula, 
or speeial ilepartments designed to cure for the trainifi^ of prospec- 
tive rural teachers, lii C’onneetinit, some traiiiin<>: in (he rural 
school aspects of education is laMpiii’eil of eveiy student in (he nor- 
mal schools. Not more than one teachyr in eljilit, however, the 
country over, is'^definitely preparing foi- niral school teiichin*!:. 

The best residts are secured in the pie[;aiat ion of rural school 
teachers in fully organized ruioil school departments, wliich ai-e 
found in their most complete development in 12 or 15 institutions. 
Adequate difi'erentiation of offerings and activities in such depart- 
ments is characterized by rural school laboratory or practice work, 
distinct groups of trainees, ditrereutiated. curricula, extension and 
follow-up work for graduates and ex-students, a stall’ trained for 
rural school teacher preparation, and specific and adecpiate financial 
siipjX)rt, Some objection has arisen to the development of special 
rural school departments. The arguments are that fundamentally 
most of the elements in the rural sidiool curriculum are common to!» j 
other curricula; that rural school curricula are too meager; and 
that there is little point in this age of rapid interchange of popula- 
tion to further set off the rural group from the urban one. Prob- 
ably the matter of increased costs for separate rural' education dc- 
jiartments inspires some <)f these objections. It must be admitted 
that in a locality whore existing ciirrieula are inadequate to provide 


for the teacher' needs of the rural population, there is eeitainly a 
direct responsibility not met by. the training institution. This is 
a responsibility to be shared, howevei', by States or localities which 
do not offer sufficient indiicenicntfi in salaries or living conditions 
to make it worth while for teachers to prepare for rural school work. 

The names of the degrees conferred by the institutions give little 
indication of the nature of the curricula off'ered. In the teachers 
colleges the B. A. degree is still most common. It is grajitcd in 
two-fifths or more if such institutions. Other degrees confenaal 
include the B. S., B. b. in Education, A. B. in Education, Bachelor 
in Education, and others. Coin 2 )arativel 3 ' few State teachers «>!- 
leges confer graduate degrees. 

A majority of (he teachers colleges still use the plan of offering 
majors or minors. There is a growing tendency ii> many of the 
'colleges and universities which train teachers to dispense with these 
terms in connection with the offerings in teacher training; neither the 
term “ major ” nor “ minor ” denotes very well the jirogram of 
professional studies and activities undertaken. 

Entirely too little agreement exists among State teachers colleges 
as to what courses should be required, or as to how many should 
be rwiuired. In education, for instance, slightly more thpn half the 
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courses offered in the several currieula, t»n the nverajic, aie pre- ' 
rcribed. Slifihtly less than (»ne-thii\l are tlirected electives anti about 
one-fifth are free eleetives. The retjuired subjects in education in 
half or more t>f the teachers colleges are: Observation or j)raetice 
teaching, principles of teaching (or of education), educational psy- 
chology, special methods, history of etlucation. introduction to teach- 
ing (or to educatioti), and edurutional measurements'. Two courses 
only, practice teaching and educational psychology', are uniformly re- 
ouired in the teacheis colleges. In the 2-year normal schools, the 
number of prosevibed subjects, b<»th i» education and in academic 
subject matter, is nnu h greater thsin in the 4-year “institutions. In 
the colleges uijd universities the reciuireih undergraduate subjects in 
educaf’on correspond roughly to (Jiose in the teachers colleges; eni- 
phasis, in the colleges and univers'Tties, is put more on course.s in edu- 
eatioti bearing on high-.school teaching, and not so many courses in 
education are required for grailuation. 

The content and organization of the .subject matter in the several 
l)rofessional courses, as taught in the-.bettGfTchools, are subject to 
constant change as re.^eareh advances and ns a better understanding 
is nttnnied of the needs of teachers. In p.sychologv, for instance, 
there is a decided tendency to cut down on the strictly technical 
jthasc's of the subject. The value of many topics in general psychol- 
ogy to a busy, teacher is often questioned. More actual observation 
and study are now made of the mental and emotional reactions of 
children. Tlie laws of learning applied to particular .suhjecfff are 
stressed. Emphasis is put on such topie^as behavior, tests of per- 
sonality, and mental hygiene. Thorndike has emphasized additional 
possibilities in adult learning, and Charters and Ilorqe, among 
others, have suggested improved techniques in character education. 

Introduction to teaching or to education is ct)mparatively a new 
.study but it is a popular one. A number of the best teachers offer 
.some regular observation work with chihlren in connection with tho 
course. The aim of the course is, not yet sufficiently Wear in the 
minds of many instructors, hut, nevertheless, e«lucators usually agree 
as to the value of the work. 

In the .special methods courses, instructoi's are getting away from 
the earlier textbook presentations of simple teaching devices. With- 
out practice iti the use of such devices the jioint of dimini.shipff^ 
returns in their presentation is soon reached. The be.st toaclj^i^f 
special metho^are now endeavoring to take hold>if subject mutter 
in a fundamental way and to instruct and dfill the prospective 
teacher in its proper selection and presentation to children. This 
method is a safe rock to anchor to; less fundamental methods of 
teaching shift with the tides. 
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' E(lncational measurements, under varioys titles, arc usually offered 
Yis a two or tUwe semester hour course, lii .some iustitiil ions the 


sul)ject matlea* in thi.s field is tiiu<rld as a part (jf ediieatiouaf [>sy- 
cliolofry. Educational lueasiireiueiits is avrapidly <j;i'owin^ Held; 
more limn TmO educational and mental tests were available in cotn- 
mercial quantities at the close of the iru'nniiun. Tho eni|)hasis is 
now on 'lia^nostic tcstinjr. Some attention is j.Mven to informal 
test consiiMiet ion. Very simple statistical proceduies only aie pie- 
.'-ented. The chief oiiiphasis is on tests of noniiitellectual Auits, 
such as attitude.s, character, and emotions. Analytical measures, 
rather than jicneral l)lanl\ct measures, are now applied to iutt'lleetual 
traits. 

l*rineiples of ji'diicalion continue to draw, .with coii''tanlly sliift- 
inp emphasis, from philosophy, .soidolojzy, psychology, methotls, prac- 
tical e.xperience, and common sense. The real iz!^t ion is ^•rowin^f that 
“ pritu'iples iti ediicaticm. as in other Helds, arc relative*. They aro 
lai’creTj* dependent for their validity, in a rapidly chanj;in<: a^e, upon 
the .sta^e of advancement of educational science and philosophy. 

Ili.story of education, while still reeiiiired in many teachers col- 
leges, occu])ies a loss and less important place in the training pm- 
firain. Tho tendency now ainonc pro^re.ssive curriculum huildors is 
to leave tho, subject out entirely in the 2-year eurriciilum and to 
require it for one t«‘rm or semester in the third or fourth year of 

the 4-vear curricuhun. ' 

* % 

The professionalization of .siihjed matter continues to afford a 
fruitful topic of discussion amort^ many leaders in teacher train- 
infj. Tlu? normal sehools and teachers eollof;cs. asa M'holc.are ihclinc<l 
to emph.'i.slze the taachinj; of jirofessional edueation. The liberal 
arts institutions and the~tcchnieal .schools which train teachers arc 
more inclined to trust in the eflicacy of academic or technical suh- 
jeet matter offerings. Tin* proponents of the idea of professionalized 
subjeet matter busy tbeniselvps with Jlic idea of preventing a lopsided 
develoj)inent of teacher training; in either professional education or in 
traditional subject-matter offerings. 

While the concept of professional izc<l subject matter has not yet 
been reduced to a very workable form, it represents undoubtedly 
the most valuable attempt made so far to reconcile .some very trouble- 
some differences of opinion in ourricnlum construction. In some 
fashion or other, the eonce|)t affert.s tlie orpnnization ami praetice 
of teacher training in most of 'Our progressive in.stitutions. The most 
|)romisinp prowtli in the development of the idea is to he found in 
progressive institutions with professionally trained staff meSfljers 
wh^jwe given abundant opportunity to participate in the teaching of 
children in the laboratory sclmol, and to experiment in subject-matter 
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incsontation. "Wliije many excellent instnictors admit their inability 
to ilefinc professionalized subject matter, nevertheless, as a result 
of llioiifilitful experimentation and fruitful ex^)erience in tlie teaching 
of cliildren, siuli insi nictois glu; >|H-cial 1 1 ^^ 11111 ^ 1 ! to academic or 
technical subject niattm' that c I ille^’ent late's tlic'se materials ratlier 
markedly from the traditional couises in such irdcls. The best 
nistructors alfcjn! prospective teachers new views of familiar mate- 
rial. Larger possibilities arc' revealed for the use of such material 
in the public schools, ami the niethoclohigy which the ti'ainec* often 
unconsciously aci|iiires is in the highest sense profc'ssionab These 
. outcome's, which ;ii-e inherent in the definition of professionalized 
subject matter, are now cpiitc' coi'mmmly attained in the best work 
of expert teachers. 

'Ihe arts and science siibjc'cls are. of course, standard content in 
most teacher-training institutions. The hmimnistie studies are uni- 
formly a iec|uired elc'meiit in scano degree in nearly nil curricula, ’ 
Suc-h subjects are largely cultural in function, but since they are a 
part of the nc'cessury ec|ui|)ment of a teacher they are also of pro- 
ft's^ional \aliie. riie sc;ierices are offered not only ns elements in 
the piospecti\e teacbei' s general education but also as jireparatory 
training for some of the vocations. The liberal arts and related 
offeiiiigs c)f many of the largei’ tc'acbers colleges havrfHSecome .suffi- 
ciently adequate to rc'sblt in the acerc'd it merit- as! standanl 4-year 
colleges of a number of smb institutions by the North Central 
■ As.socintion of Colleges and Secondary Scdicmls. 

The so-called special subjects, sucli as public-school music, art, and 
idiysical education and health, have become almost a.s “ regular” as 
English or student teaching. Tliese special or nonacademic sub- 
jc( ts are usually required in most normal schools and teachers col- 
leges and in varying degrees in the colleges and universities. The 
present demand for teachers of such nonacademic work is illustrated 
m the fiehl of Iieallh and physical education. An estimated number 
of 20,000 full-time teachers of the subject are employed in the schools 
of this country. 

The demand i.s growing rapidly for the establishment of" new 
courses and curricula for the training of teachers of subnormal 
children. An cstimatedHiumher of 1,000.000 subnormal children of 
■grammar-school age, most of wliora are educuble, arc becoming the 
inbrensing concern of public-school officials. More than one-Thirdw 
of the State.s have recognized in some way in school lagi.slation the 
needs of those important groups of future aitizens. -School employ- 
ment officials, however, have been forped by the inade^pmte supply 
of trained teachers for exceptional children to draw almoijt entirely 
upon superior teachers whosg chief qualifications are experience and 
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personality. A dozen or moi*e institutions, such as Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and the Training School at Vineland, N. J., ^ 
now oli'er special work for teachers of subnormal or of superior 
children. 

The demands for teacliers of vticational agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, trades and industries, comniei^ial work, and sinidar subjects 
have led to vigorous and sustained programs of teacher training in 
, these fields during the past 10 years. The amount of financial sup- 
port available is an important factor in curriculum development. 
Under the provisions of (he Smith-Hughes Act federal funds for 
the training of A’ocational teachers, supervdsoi’s, and directors of 
agricultural subjects and teachers of trade and industrial and home 
economics subjects, has made available for the current year a total 
^ of approximately $1,100,000, which is matched by State or local 
money. Mant|^W the wealthy States, especially those in wdiich 
agriculture is an important industry, have aclded^very greatly to 
the Fedeiuil funds available for each' State. . 

^fany of the existing trends in teacher training as a whole are 
reflected, of course, in the training of teachers of vocational subjects. 
The field is a virile and grow’in^one, and .oqn.stant and fruitful 
efforts are being made by leaclo^H^frocational education to evaluate 
and redirec-t their programs. Among inauy items engaging current 
attention may bo mentioned the e^anslon of teacher-training offer- 
ings in home economic.^; the forWlution of clearer objectives for 
* each type of training activity and training agency, following con- 
tinuous .studies of the requirements of vcH'ational teaching positions 
and the individual needs of trainees; the formulation of definite 
.standards for each training agency; and increased provisions in the 
construction of curricula for the training of local leaders, such 
as supervisors and directors. 

Standards of admissions have la'cn greatly strengthened in prac- 
tically aJl the State teacher-training institutions, and the laxity in 
some schools, which wa.s a source of concern a few years ago, has 
l)cen largely eliminated. The American Association of Teachers 
Colleges has set a minimum quantitative requirement for college 
entrance at 15 units of secondary-school work or the equivalent. 

. Such work mu.st be in secondary >du>ols approved by the State 
department of public instruction, and of similarly approved quality 
and quantity, or must be evidenced by the results of examinations. 
The regulations governing the admission of si>ecial students cor- 
respond fairly closely to the regulations adopted by the liberal a^ts 
colleges. Instances of present practice in respect' to the matter of 
admissions are shown iir-the PehriSyivania State normal schools for 
which students qualify for entrance only if graduates of 4-year high 
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schools approved by tlie State department of public instruction 
15e<rinmng in the fall of 1928, Michigan State normal schools will 
Mcept only graduates of high schools accrcditeil by the University 
of Michigan. 

Ciiticism of the scholarship of young teachers by eniplbvers and 
complaint concerning subject-matter deficiencies of newly admitted 
liigh-school giaduates have led to the adoptitm of several’ expedients 
to remedy these conditions. A few teaclie/s colleges require the 
student to pa^s examinations in certain elementaiy school subjects 
ijofore admission or before actual teaching is begun. The old type 
review courses for college credit have nearly all been discontinued. 
\arious kinds of noncrodit “ hospitalization ” or ‘‘ make-up ” courses 
are now olfered. More attention' has been directed to the needs of 
the high school in resjiect to jts function as a preparatory a<rency 
for teacher-training instinitions. About a dozen training inttitu- 
tions now cooperate with high schools in arranging secondary-school 
courses of. .study for students who plan eventually to enter the 
teachers colleges. 

In grail ilate Avork in education a new emphasis is seen in the ’ 
recent modification qf regulation.s in the University of Southem Cali- 
fornia and in Stanford Univei;^sity. The usual researcli Avork neces- 
siiiy for the completion of the di.ssertatidn is largijly dispensed with, 
and the time thus saved is devoted to the mastery of academic, 
technical, or professional content. Perhaps 75 per cent of all' grad- 
uate students ^lo secure a doctor’s degree, other than in medicine, - 
law, or theology, enter teaching, and re.search or the job is only a 
minor activity* for most of them. More teachers are needed who are 
especially trained for Avork in the junior colleges, normal schools, 
and colleg^. The new graduate programs of study which le^ 
to a practitioner’s degree are designed to prepare such teachers. 

Of all the tendencies in curriculum revision and construction dur- 
ing the biennium perhaps the outstanding ohe is the displacement of 
the old method of constixcting curricula on the basis of frequency^ 
of practice in the larger institutions and the adoption instead of more 
scientific methods of curriculum construction. Such scientific methods 
include the study of personal traits of the prospective teacher which 
are important as professional assets and the study of the specific ' 
activities which teachers undertake on the job. As a result of such 
^ studies, efforts are now made to improve the quality of instructional 
materials rather than merely to increase the quantity. Teacher ' 
trainers have been convinced that the two, three, and even four year 

curricula are not long enough. Now they are becoming convinced that 
such curricula are 'neither jjride enough nor deep enough. They haYO 
come to an increasing recognition of the present limitaf!ona,iji^e I 
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training; institutions in respect to the professional development of 
the trainee not only in sound scholarship of the right sort but also 
in appropriate emotionalized attitudes, professional ideals, and 
capacity for future fTrowth. % 

Sensing iti somewhat uncertain fashion the needs which have long 
^ been jjointed out by the public and by employers of teachers, in- 
stitutional officers have made many changes in methodology, in 
curriculum offerings-, and in institutional activities, to the end that 
personality, managerial ability, character, attitudes, and a host of 
related traits might receive recognition in the training programs. 
Tlie teaching. of health and physical education and of art and music 
has been given attention. The offices of dean of men and of women 
have been established. Character education has been attempted. 
E.vtracurricular activities and offerings of many kinds have been 
fostered, but the objectives of all such activities and offerings have 
never been unified, nor, indeed. <piite clear. 

The time now seems near when all these so-called extracurricular 
training activities and agencies may be definitely incorporated as 
integi’al and^ essential parts of a newer ami broader curriculum. 
Sound svholarship of the right sort will always be the keystone uti- 
lized by curriculum builders. Rut in the whole arch many .stones 
are needed. It is not impossible that many of these may yet be 
discovered to be the odd pieces which have been long relegated to 
the rubbish heap. , 

THE TRAINING SCHOOL ^ 

Tho training school is theoretically considered the center around 
which the whole training program should revolve. It is the labora- 
tory school work that chiefly characterizes teacher training. The 
minimum amount of stmdent teaching accepted iti the standards of 
the American Association (^Teachers College’s is at present 90 clock 
hours. The average teachere college actually requires a larger num- 
ber of hours. As a rule, four semester hours quartet- hours of 

college credit are granted for 90 clock lioiifirTff wmi-kr- The minimilm 
required in the colleges and universities varies but is usually con- 
siderably leas than in the teachers colleges. The. amount is often 
determined by the minimum accepted for certification by the State 
departments.' 

Some of the aims mo.st commonly accented’ at present for student 
teaching are : To enable, the inexperienced teacher to. feel at home in 
the classroom; to* give individual assistance to each teacher in 
persBUlal problems ''of classroom management and instruction; to 
develop favorable emotioriarand intellectual attitudes toward teach- 
ing and education as a whole; to secure a degree of ccftitrol over the 
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pimple techniques of instruction and pupil -nianageincnt ; and to 
develop the capability for further growth. 

The training school building is an integral part of most of the 
normal school and teachers college plants. Considerable attention is 
devoted to the improvement of the plans for such buildings. The 
special needs of a training school building are legion in resj)ect to 
practice rooms, model administrative offices, conference rooms, yfficcs 
for training supervisors, and abundant facilities for special training 
programs. Slightly more than half ot tlie State universities have 
their own training school buildings. Xear-by high schoohi are often 
utilized instead and the jmblic-sehool teachers are frcepiently 
empowered to act as training sui)orvisors or demonstration teachers. 
Nearlv all the tcaeliers colleges have tlieir own fnllv contrndSsiS train- 
ing facilities, slightly less than threc-fonrtlis have separat^^dings, 
an<l about two-fiftlis have additional training facilities In the publit- 
schools. ^ 

The consensus of opinion now is that an ideal situation provides 
for a campus scliool for the development, under constant supervision, 
of teaching skill. Public schools should also be utilized when pos- 
^ sible. for in them the trainees may best obtain exposure to typical 
‘ .‘•ehool con<litions. The training program, either in campus or in otf- 
rampns schools, usually functions much better wlien under the com- 
plete control of the training institution. Local conditions, of course, 
sometimes render this impossible, 

“Apprentice” teaching, that is, .‘Student teaching during which 
the trainee leaves the institution for a limited period and tenches 
or assists in teaching a regular class’. npparenflyVains ground very 
.slowdy if at all, owing among ofher reasons, to th^xpensc anti diffi- 
culty of supervision. In some institutions, suelvns Ohio Slate Uni- 
versity. the work has been very highly developed and excellent re- 
sults are secured. * 

In general, training-school cuVricula, for obvious reasons, follow 
in some degree the State courses o'f study. The improvement of 
such courses of study ip within the province of the training school 
and is undertaken in sime way in a growing number of up-to-dato 
institutibns. Between one-fiftli and one-fourth of the teachers 
colleges make their own training-school courses of study. 

There is an increasing tendency to base instruction of trainees on 
actual analyses of their needs; one study, for instance, shows the 
difficulties reported by student teacheft; to be, in order of frequency : 
Devising and managing educational ^at work, managing two or more 
sections of children simultaneously, teaching beginners, teaching 
children how to study, teaching phonics, teaching subject matter in 
the common branches, and pupil management, ’ 
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In methodology, tiie training supervisors, wjule usually up to 
date, are moderately conservative. Only a few traces reinnin of 
the Herbartianism of a generation or so ago. More self-direction 
is permitted the trainee as well as the pupil. The desirt^hility of 
controlled conditions in typical training exercises, however, remains 
unquestioned. 

The office of director or dean of training is now becoming common. 
A high type of professional worker is developing in this xiosition, 
which, under the presidency, is one of the most important in the whold 
- institution. A sujierior type of training supervisor is growing up 
who occupies a sort of intermediate level Ijetween the director of 
training and the regular demonstration teacher. An important 
function of the director of training may well be to deveh^) and main- 
tain coordination of the instructional activities of the training super- 
visors and demonstration teachers with the instruction of the main 
institution. Such coordination is at j^resent an outstanding deed 
'both in the academic program of instruction and in the laboratory- 
school training program. 

A number of small liberal-arts colleges and junior colleges are en- 
deavoring to realize their^ primary aim of offering liberal education 
and at the same time to train teachers. The nece.ssitv of establish- 
ing afi expensive laboratory-t raining program is leading to difficulties 
in a number ot these institutions as progressive State departments 
continue to set standards higher and higher. 

In general, most institutions are not wholly satisfied with their 
existing student teaching facilities. Tlie training school typically 
does not afford anything like all the exercises desirable for the extra- 
ordinarily varied practical experiences necessary for the preparation 
of a well-trained teacher. The expense of maintaining special hous- 
ing’ facilities and a typical training staff of 10 or 12 members is 
quite large. Often the number of training-school pupils is inade- 
quate. The training staff is UKually undertrained. Probably the 
chief directions of future progress will center about the raising of 
qualifications of the training-school staff, the provision of ad(3itional 
plant and facilities, and improvement of the materials and^tech- 
niques of training discovered as a result of the rapidly increasing 
amount of research in the field. 

IflPROVEMENT OF FACULTY INSTRUCTION 

Great interest has been expressed during the biennium in tlw im- 
provement of the instruction offered by the teacher-training staff. 
The influence of example in teaching is particularly strong in in- 
stitutions which train teachers, and it is inconsistent to maintain 
expensive demonstration schools and at the same time ^rmit slipshod 
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work among the regular instructors of the institutions. The chief 
means undertaken for the improvement of college and normal school 
instruction are:, 

1. The requirement of greater scholastic training for instructors. 
The mere possession of the Ph. D. degree, however, offers no assurance 
that a specialist is a good classroom teacher. 

2. The requirement of more work in professional education, more 
especially in courses dealing with elementary teaching. The value of 
such work apparently depends somewhat upon the courses taken, upon 
their practical application, and upon the attitude of the individual 
instructor toward improvement. 

3. [increased requirements in teaching experience for staff members. 
The colleges and universities do not usually stress such requirements. 
Teachers of education in the normal* schools and teachers collejres, 
especially the training supervisors, are usually expected to have 
jniblic-school experience. 

4. Supervision of instruction. This has been undertaken in a few 
institutions, as, for example, in Colorado State Teachers College, at 

^Greeley. It is difficult in most institutions to secure men with suitable 
personality traits*'and sufficient professional and general training to 
influence very much the general faculty body. Tradition is all 
against “supervision ” which involves routine inspections and auto-" 
cratic demands from above. However, advances have been made in 
helping the younger or more inexperienced instructors, in some cases 
by direct supervisory assistance. Improvements in methods of con- 
structing tests and examinations and of the proper selection and 
presentation of subject matter are examples of the activities under- 
taken. 

5. Cooperative research projects undertaken by staff members on 
institutional problems. Very satisfactory results have been secured 
in a few institutions, such as the University of Minnesota. 

_6. Curriculum revision., Duplications among courses and topics 
are reduced, better selections of materials are made, courses are better 
defined, and lines of curriculilfn expansion are determined. 

7. Specific recognition of superior teaching ability by increase of 
salary or by promotions. Little progress is noted in this apparently 
logical method of stimulating facility advancement. ^ 

TEACHER PLACEMENT 

There is a growing realization among teacher-training institutions 
that the complete cycle of institutional service to the individual and 
to the State is not rounded out when the student leaves the institution. 
Curricula are frequently differentiated with great minuteness; the 
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student is trained for primQry or intermediate work or for work in 
one or two academic subjects. Upon graduation, however, chance or 
fancy l(>oofteu determines the kind of position secured. Some boards 
of t‘ducatit)ii do not yet realize tlie dcsii'ability of specialized training 
for tlieir teaclier.s. A blanket normal school diploma or a degree in. 
anv field siilfices. The teiidencv is for the teacher to take the first 

* V 

attractive jiosition, as determined by salary, good location, or perhaps 
necessity, which is ofTered, When conditions are such that teachers 
secure positions unlike the ones for which they were prepared, the 
differentiated training program may be even less effective than an 
undifferentiated one. 

Definite organization of placement activities is highly desirable 
in any insdiution. Even a part-time placement officer must be given 
adequate I^Hities and time to do thorough work. At present, of the 
normal scnrols and State-supiiorted universities and colleges which 
train teachers, ai)proximutely one-fifth make no definite provisions 
for placement service. Imliviihiul professors, the presiilent, and 
various training officials assist tlie best students to any attractive 
positions that liappen to be reported vacant. In about one-fifth of 
these publicly supported institutions, some official, such as the direc- 
tor of training or dean of education, as.sists part time in the 
placement of teachers. In these institutions tliere are no placement 
bureaus. In abotff three-fifths of all teacher-training institutions 
definitely organized placement bureau.s functron for the benefit of 
employers nntl prospective teachers. 

In all, the cost of placing a teacher ranges from $8 to $12 per 
registrant in the typical institution.s. Most of the institutions charge 
the students no fees for placement service. Usually the superior 
teachers arc given fii>t chances at tlie best positions. Perhaps a third 
of the registrants, usually the less promising ones, are'lcft to shift for 
themselves and quite often secure places for which they have ha<l 
little specific preparation. 

There is at present no adequate recognition of tlie possibilities of 
making the placement function a decidedly professional one; the 
work is still too largely clerical. A scientific study of the actual- 
needs of iioAv teachers on the job .should go hand in hand with the 
development of a thoroughgoing placement sendee. The specific 
weaknesses and nee<ls of teachers in the field are tocr-often inade- 
quately reported to the Institution. The placement bureau could 
study its function as a connecting link between the instimctors of the 
institution ■>ind the teachers of the State. As a result of such studies 
considerable improvement could be made in the- nature of existing 
objet^ives of the placement bureau and of the institution as a whole. 
Othei; studies could* be made concerning such matters as the quali- 
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tative demands of the teacher market and conceming ways and means 
for improving the present irregular distribution of teachers over 
the district served by the institution. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE 

The training possessed by the average teacher is two years or more 
below the tentative standard, set by most educators as a desirable 
minimum. Teachers with one or two years*' training must keep 
iibreast of rising requirements from year to year. Improvement 
in educational methods and teaching techniques are constant. Even 
the teacher originally w'ell trained, after three or four years ex- 
perience, tends, as his woik becomes routinized, to reach a standstill 
in professional improvement. Teachers have subscribed to the belief 
that the best time to learn anything is the time when one needs or 
wishes to know it. Institutionalized training conducted intensively 
over a comparatively brief period is not enough. Hence a variety 
of agencies has arisen to care for the needs of an increasing num- 
ber of teachers who realize that professional education, as well 
ns education in general, is a lifelong process. Class extension 
courses, correspondence coui-ses, conferences of teachers, both grad- 
uate and undergraduate summer school work, short courses, and other 
professional education prpgrams of training in service, have been 
soundly established as integral parts of fully developed institutional 
and State teacher-training programs. 

The State, county, or city usually sets up a program of super- 
vision which is really a form of teacher training, and which, of 
course, frequently includes stTvice to the normal school graduate. 
Occasionally, the normal school or teachers college establishes a 
follow-up semisupervisory program for recent graduates. Examples 
of this service are found in the Central Missouri State Teachers 
College, in, the Eastern State Teachers College of South Dakota, and 
elsewhere. Another plan of training in service which ,is found 
occasionally is that of local or regional conferences of young teachers 
as in the normal school at Westfield, Mass. Itinerant teacher train- 
ing is undertaken chiefly by colleges of agriculture. This service is. 
designed primarily to help the recent graduate of the institution to 
put into practice what he has Icarnned and otherwise to hasten his 
professional development. t 

The extension of training into the period of employment is illus- 
trated at the State Teachers Colleg^at Buffalo^ N. Y. The 
college has an agreement with near-by institutions which enables 
graduates of the institution to receive advanced college credit for 
probationary work in teaching centers in Buffalo. Strong advisory 
teachers are a necessary part of the plan. This program extends 
115044*— 30 22 
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over a period of three years, during which us many as 12 college 
credits may be secured. At the University of Cincinnati certain 
graduate students may secure credit for work toward the M, A. 
degree for successful’ teacliing done under controlled conditions in 
the city schools. This w’ork is carried on in connection with the 
students’ university work in education. 

An example of the possibilities of evening school work for teachers 
is shown at Seattle, More than 8(K) teachers and principals regis- 
tered during a recent session for credit in professional courses. City 
authorities suggest that such a number invites compai’ison with t.he 
enrollment of many fair-sized colleges. 

Almost without exception all the agencies and activitio.s for train- 
ing in service have increa.sed in both numbei- aiul scope during the 
biennium. Above all, tlu*y have become laigely professional in 
objective and method. 

The training institution which confines its activities to the campus 
alone is losing sight of one of the most significant tendencies of 
the decade in the whole matter of the professional education of 
teachers. It is passing by an excellent opening for future expan.sion 
of institutional service to the State. 

CONCLUSION 

Of the dozen or more tendencies in teacher training during the 
biennium which have been briefly outlined, which are most signifi- 
cant? All the trends mentioned are too closely related in cause and 
etl'ect to evaluate as separate movements. Slight advancement in one 
phase of educational activity may be more significant than great 
advancement in another. In each tendency discus.-ed, however, there 
are in varying degrees evidences of genuine progre.ss. 

Teacher training and public-school education naturally share the. 
same tendencies. Coincident with the growth of wealth the financial 
support of public education has more than doubled in a decade and 
the number of students in the schools has increased far more rapidly 
in proixirtion than the population of the country. This is evidence 
that the confidence of the gonornl public in education has been main- 
tained and extended. The public, which pays the present annual 
hill of $2.(XK).0()0,(K)0 for education, does so only bccau.se it is getting 
in the main the .services it wislics; that is, not only the maintenance 
of the existing level of social intelligence, but also a .satisfactory 
increment of the elements of civilization it prizes mo.st. 

As never before, social leadei*s perceive that the continuation and 
advancement of an increasingly complex civilization are absolutely 
depervlent upon the work of the teachers. They transmit the major 
portion of the social heritage from generation to generation replacing 
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the losses due to human disability and death. Society is not content 
to have novices and incompetents despoil the materials and break up 
the machinery of pi-ogress. 

In the last analysis, however, it is the fnorght of hureane from 
‘Tcnci’ation to frencralion in the desirable elements of our socia.1 herit- 
ii'ie that alone jttstifics an imrease in our imiiienso program of public 
edue.ation. The enormously increased support, then, of soeiety for 
public education and for teacher training is ,'Mi outstanding tendency 
■which has a twofold meaning; it is the recognition by society of 
value received, anj it afTords abundant proof of tlnf' fundamontnl 
faith of huinanHy in its own progres.sive evolution. Increased sup- 
poj't of education demand*; gr^yi ter service in return by teachers and 
by teacher trainci’s. The imreastd standards of selection and of ' 
training for teachers, the increase in number of teacher-training 
agencies, and the iinprovemeitt of their olferings are but the ways 
and means of justifying the support by society of the most out- 
standing agency of human progress — the public school. 

A.s-to the immediate needs of the future, the necessity is clear for 
maintaining the necessary flexibility of organization and viewpoint 
among the training staffs 'svliich will assure the easy dissemination 
among them of the increasing flow of professional knowledge avail- 
able. The teacher traijicr must depend in large part for his profes- 
sional advancement upon the discoveries of a great number of 
constructive educational and social agencies. But he himself has 
abundant opportunity for creative wprk of the highest order. This 
type of work is, in fact, his daily occupation. More scientific study 
of teacher training and the development of a larger supply and more 
vigoro^ type of educational leadership than at present exists in the 
field are. perhaps, the ontstandixig needs of the future. The further 
professional education and training of the teacher trainers them- 
selves, therefore, will afford an excellent index to future progress. 
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in (ho part'iit odneation inociMuont, which is one of the tlovelopinfi 
phases of adult (‘(lucatioii. This profrrc.ss is due principally tt) the 
effort of parents and their ^n-oups and to many national, State, and 
local pnhlic and private iifiencies. In several Slates, scattered and 
isolafetl ellorts were broii<rht tojiether anti, where previously projects 
were carried un ineffectively, jiood teamwork was established with 
favorable results. 

GOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITIES 


Distinct contribiRions to parent education have been made through 
the .service of several governmental departments, -such as the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Children's Bureau; the Department of Agriculture, 
Extension Service and Bureau of Home Economics; the Department 
of the Treasury, Publii? Health Service; and the Department of the 

Interior, Bureau of Education. ^ . 

Under the designation of home cilucation, the Bureau of Education 
of the Department of the Interior has conducted a project of parent 
edu(«tion since IDli During the past two years the activities of this 
Service have been reorganized, and they now inchide the preparation 
of material for parent education; conducting .studies in the progress 
of this phase of education and in other fields; rendering advisory 
service on the education of parents and the care and training of 
children; and preptfr'ing bulletins and pamphlets relating to these 

activities, ' ' i 

In addition to studies already begun, the Bureau of Education 

has prepared and issued reading courses for parents and for boys 
and girls containing questions or suggedlions and references. The 
program now under way incudes the issuance monthly of circular 
letters on parent education, the completion of studies already begun, 
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omi the pri'paration of rotDlinjr courses on u wide variety of subjects. 
In connection wilh its lionie economics woik a survey of tlie ])rojrresTs 
of cliild cure ami tniinin^r j,; elementary, junior and senior hiph 
schools, and in hi^duT educational institutions was issued by the 
liureiiii of Kd neat ion.' 

. Durinir 1!>27, two oilier studies of similar natiu’o were issued bv 
lijreneies outside llie (Jovernnient. one of |)uhIic-sx'hool courses oii 
child care for ^drls, by the Merrill-Palmer School, and die other on 
child (h'velnpuu’nt and |)areiital education in home economics, bv 
the American llniae Economics Association. t 

T hioijr^h its resc'arch activities and stndic's of conditions un»ler 
Avh I ch 'children live, and Ihron^di its other activities, such as leaflets, 
folders, dwd<rers. bulletins, lllnis, and n>porls, the Children's Bureau 
has ^uven aid to jiarents and others interested in infant and maternal 
welfare in reco<inizin<r and combating malnutrition, in preveiifin;? 
and corroctinjr poor posture and (h'Velojiinpf paid posture in children, 
and has asshsti'd State and local a^mieies in the devidopment of pr^k 
/trains of enild caie, esjiecially- of tlu' delimpient and handicapp^P.' 
child. ) 

'Of particular and immediate educational value to parents in rural 
districts are some of the contributions for the betterment of homo 
conditions for the family which have Ix'cn made by the Extension 
Service and the Ihiroau of Home Economies of the Department of 
Apfrieulliirc. In addition to research work and cca^erntion with 
State agmjcics in many fields affecting the homo, that department has 
made demonstrations of labor-saving ileviccs for the con.servation of 
the time a^l onerpy of the r»ral hnit.sewife; it has organized home 
projects for boys and girls; and it has issued bulletins and l^flets on 
planning and according family expenditures, proper motjiods of 
PV||j|rin^ find cooking meats, and suggestions for designing and 
inairffig children's rompers aiul sun suits and dresses for littld^girls 
for all occasions. 

STATE ACTIVITIES ^ 

In a few Stales, paren^^afTtifatyow has been incorporated into the 
public education progifc. I^California, for instance, the Static 
department of education andllje State university at Berkeley have 
, united in^ state-wide program of parent education. Thi.s project 
■^includes a nursery school in the Institute of Child Welfare in Berke- 
ley in' which children may be' studied by laboratory methods; traih- ' 
ing, is given in the analysis of situations connected with problems ' 
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0 ^ child life; parents <jf children attending the nursery sc'hool are 
provided with opportunities for consiUtation and with reliable in- 
fonnatit)n; and study <;rotips of ])urents are fornieil in ctwperation 
with existing agencies such as ])arent-teacher associations, women's 
clubs, and tlie American Association of rniversity Women.'' These - 
oiMTunizatioiis take the initial steps to form the »rroups but when they ^ 
are organized they are conducted umler State laws and by conform- ^ 
ing to specified conditions they are entitled to support from j)ublici 
fiiniTs ami become ij ]>art of the |)ubli^-school system. It is reported 
that in connection with this woik 104 discussion grou|)s numbering 
approximately .nOOt) per.sons were organized in l!):2T-28. 

In 1!)‘JS at Berkeley, the In.stitute of Chihl Welfare included in 
its iX'scarch pi'ogram such ])rojects as the description and measure- 
ment of the development of children; factors influencing develop- 
ment, nutrition, nursery .schools, and miscellaneous ])rojects. 

The extension division of t)u* l"ni varsity of Cnlif()rnia at Los 
Angele.s conducted, in Ib'JT. for members of parent-teacher associa- 
tions and Olliers interested in eliild welfare, a group orcourses which 
included the lues^hool child, cbnstnictive programs of home educa- 
tion, behavior of children, and household nmnagement. 

In the^partinent of education of the summer sessions of 1928 
- of the University of California at Los Angeles and Berkeley, courses 
were conducted for training leaders of parents’ gh-oups and for par- 
ents on problems of ehild development. 

The California Slate Board of Health, in its bureau of child hy- 
giene furnishes outlines for iijothers’ study clubs, issues leaflets, cir- 
culars, etc., on many pha.s^'s of child life and thus supplements the 
work of the public agencies described above. 

Another excellent program for jiarenfal education varying some- 
Avhat in its methods of procedure is comhicted by the University, ^ 
of Minnesota in cooperation with related agencies. The. Institute 
of Child Welfare, which comlncts a nursery school for research imr- 
' poses, carries on studies in child developn\^mt, trains leaders in the 
field of child life, and disseminates scientific information through 
conferences with parents, publications, and extension service.® 

A free correspondence course for residents of Minnesota for which, 
during 1927, 3,900 individuals arc reported to have enrolled, was 
conducteil by the 'Institute of Child Welfare. To persons who re- 
side outside of Minnesota this course is offered at a nominal fite. 
Lessons include the following subjects: Imiv>rtnnce of early growth, 

- - - ■ . . » • '■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 1 
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physical growth and devcloinnent. diet and clothing, children's 
diseases, mental growth of the chihl. learning, emotional habits, 
eating and sleeping habits, etc. 

Coiii-KS of six or more lessons on child rare aild training have been 
gi^ett through tlie IVrinnesota .iVgi'icultural C<^lh*ge to study groups 
in some counties. Organizations having common aims and purposes 
in harmony with the college form study groups in cooperation with 
the college. During 192G-2T in Minnoai)olis, St. Paul, anfl Duluth, 
tAvo 3-eredit e.xtension courses Avei'e given in cooperation A^h tlu' 
general extension division. 

Conferences on child health and ])arent education AV(>rc organized 
through the. cooperation of many local agencies in ^finneapolis and 
St. Paul, in 1927 and 1928, and brought together speed alist^f or the 
discussion of the child for the benefit of parents. It is reported that 
at St, Paul 300 fathers attended one session of the conference. 

The loAA’ff^hild Welfare Research Station, established iii 1917 
untler i)ublic funds Avhich AA'ere subsequently augmented by grants 
from a foundation, carrie.s on its research studies not only in labora- 
tory preschwl gronjAs of the ITiiversity of loAva but also in a chil- 
dren’s hospital, the iini\-ersity elementary scliool and high school, 
and in the homes of Iowa City. This station. A\’hich is rciAorted to 
be the first of its kind in the X nited States, acts as a coordinating 
center for the chihl Avelfare research of the university. Fundamental 
problems on physical, mental, moral, and social dcATlopment are 
sfudied and students are trained in the care of childi-en.^Confcr- 
cnces and institutes on child study are comluctQd for jmrents, teachers, 
and others who.se interests are allied. 

PRIVATE AGENCIES PROMOTING PROGRAMS OF PARENT 

EDUCATION 

_ At HarrislVurg, Pa., in 1928, a stato-AA'idc conference on parental 
education was held which wps attended by 30 reprosentatiA’os from 
. city school boards, university faculties, social work and adult educa- 
tion agencies, national and State organizafions of parents and 
teaohers. 

• ' A CAAmmittee of 4he Pennsyh'ania Congre.>^s of Parents and Teach- 
. ers was app)intod to survey and report on all parent-education Avork 

* carried on in:Pennsylvania and to formulate concrete plans for msing 
all educational and .social 'agencies in tlie development of a State 
program 6f c&Operation in this pha.se of education. This coinrriittec 
outlined a 4-year program in parenthood which has been published 
by the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers.* 

‘ Education In Parenthood. Year I— The Home ItackKround. I'ennaylvanla Conereaa of 
Parents and Teachero. 1028. 10 pp. \ 
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Gi'neral spc^cifications for the {luidance of experts chosstn to prepare 
the material for this project cover 31 topics, namely; 

Year 1 — The home background . — (1) Some essentials in the , 
home; (2) heredity; (3) environment; (4) the partners in parent- 
hood; (n) partnership adjustments; (G) home organization; (7) 
liealth; (8) the intellectual setting. 

Year II — The prcscTfhol age . — (1) Before birth; (2) infancy and 
early years; (3) the nature and the instincts of tlie preschool child; 

(4) habits and what to do witli them; (5) some more habits; (6) 
liealth — later and now; (7) play and playmates. 

Year III — The school child . — (1) The elementary school years; 

(2) making the most of habits; (3) attitudes ‘and aptitudes; (4) 
.social development Jind ail justments; (.5) recreation; (G) what your 
child reads; (7) succeeding in scliool; (S) when and how, for things 
your child should know.* 

Yearly — Adolesretif 7/ouih. — (1) The nature of adolescence; (2) 
the emotional background; (3) attitudes and habit-ff; (4) .social 
needs; (o) educational guidance; (G) vocational guidance; (7) 
recreation and health; (8) (he i-ntellectual and spiritual. 

The publication includeil thought-stimulating questions; questions 
suihiblc for a parent-teacher association meeting; reports of experi- *. 
ences and home projects; the use of the home ns a laboratory for 
carrying out suggestions for procedures, observation, and tic devel- 
oi>ment of habits in parents and children; and annotated references. 

At Columbia University, Xew York, the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare Research of Teachers College, which is a center'* for research 
in child life and parent education, is used for the various research 
activities of Teachers College in problems of child development. 
This includes some of a nonacademic nature. Dernonstratiijgs and 
vxperiments are conducted by the institute which, in 'training leaders 
in the field of parental education and child development, makes 
use of the 'Study groups organized by the Child Study A.ssociation 
of America as demonstration centers. 

Cooperating with other agencies, the findings of scientijic research 
in child welfare are made public. The activities of the institute, 
according to reports of the university, include; Intensive study of 
children in the jmrsery school or p.sychoeducational clinic, main- 
tained in connection with the institute for 10 children between 2 ^ 

and 4 years of age; problem children and the effect of their sur- 
roundings; a clinic for educational resea.rch; child care; the ty^Tning 
of students in the technique of obtaining and compiling scientific 
data regarding children; a study of factors in the home that influence 
sleep; and the problems of chilif-caring^, institutions. 
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Under tl»o direetioii of the home-study division of the department 
of university extension of Columbia University, in 102(», radio lec- 
tures (for parents) xvere broadcast once each week frotp October 
to June on the health of children of all a<:es. Outlines of the lec- 
tures were furnished in advance. The lectures roA-ered; Factors 
preceding birth wliicdi inlluenced the health 'of the child, health of 
tho infant, the runabout child, and the adolescent child. 

In 19!>T-2S, the Washington (D. C.) Child Welfare Research Cen- 
ter was organized. The followin'; ei^ht local or;;anizations, in<‘lud- 
injr three f;overnniental afrencies, are represented on the executive 
committee and consulting staff of this center: Bureau of Home 
Economics, Public Health Service, Jbircau of Education. Ameri- 
can Home Economics A.ssociation, American Assc>ciation of Uni- 
Aorsity Women, National Research Council, George AVashingtou 
University, and UniA'orsitv of Marvhmd. A direVtor of research 
and four teachers constitute the staff of the center which has facili- 
ties for 2.') children whose ages ap])ioximate 1 ) years. Contemplated 
in the plans <>f this center are classes and conferences for the ])arents 
of children enrolled, and observation and research in the dcA'elopment 
and growth of these young children. 

The educational program of the Merrill-Paliner Schoid of Detroit, 
!Mich., includes i)reparent?& and parental instruction. Three typos 
of courses are given through individual instruction to: Parents of - 
children attending the nursery school. j)arents of children brought 
for con.sultation, ami outsiders seeking assistance from sjAecialists. 
Group in.struction is given to per.sons outside the nurserv school 
through special lectures and organized cour.se.s. 

The course in parental education offered by Cleveln^jd College, 
AVestern Rescn’c University, i.s designed especially to meet the needs 
of parents and others interested in the Avelfare of children. The 
problems of health, nutrition, housekeeping, art in the home, the 
psychology and education of the child in each jieriod of its growth, 
family relations, parental education leadership, fathers’ problems, 
and parent-teacher work constitute the subjects treated in this course. 

Baylor University^ Texa.'^, the Universities of Georgpi and of Cin- 
s. cinnati, and home economics departments in many schools and col- 
leges offer instruction of some type or other on child development 
and family life or on related subjects. 

FOUNDATION <{RANTS ENfOUIIAOR I’AREXTAL FOUf ATION 

" In order to develop the field of research in child ilevelopment and 
parent education, the Laura Spolman Rockefeller Memorial has ap- 
propriated funds, beginning in 1924, Avhich make possible the devel- 
opment of centers for scientific research, national fellowships, activi- 
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ties in some phase of par(‘iit ('(liicatian in several private org^aniza- 
tions, and tlie research work con<hicted In' the Committee on Child 
Dcvelojtnient of the Xational Research Council. 

The piir[)oses of this foiinclatioir in makincr various g;rants are 
specifically stated in reports to bo ‘‘for scientific research, the prep- 
aration of teaching materials, the training of leaders for child-study 
work, and practical organization of f)nrerit and teacher groups for 
the study of child life and child welfare.” 

Centers for research in child life and parental education are in 
operation under these grants at University of California, Teachers 
College of Columhia 4'niversitv. Univei-sitv of Iowa, Iowa State 
Colic *ge of Agi'iciiltiire, I niversity of Minnesota, Yale University./ 
State Collc’ge of Agriculture of University of Georgia, College of 
Home Kccmoiiiics of Cornell I^niversity. and State Department of 
Education of Califoi’iiia. and elsewhere. 

This foundation has made it possible through grants for several 
organizations to extend their programs of service to parents. Among 
these are: American Association of University AVomen. American 
Home Economics Association, Child Study Association of America, 
CVmimittce on Child Development of Xational Research Council, 
Cleveland Foundation, Child Welfare Research Center, AVnshington, 
D. C., and other agencies. 

rillLI) .STI PY AS.S(X1ATI0N OF AMERICA 

This organization, centered in Xew York City, arranges and con- 
ducts local and regional institutes, conferences, and training classes, 
and as.sists the In.'-titute of Child Welfare of Columbia University in 
its demonstrations and cxj)eiiments in child study ancf parenral 
education. The formation and development of study gixxips is 
reporteil by this orgfeization as its basic work. Fifty-four graduate 
students, eight of whom were fellowship students, are reported to 
liavc been registered for a course in parental education conducted 
jointly in 102G-27 by the Child Study Association’^f America and 
the Child Welfare Research Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. To jirovide for student practice in leadership 28 special 
groups were organized. These were connected with various organi- 
zations, such as parent.s’ associations, neighU)rhood houses and settle- 
ments, health and welfare centers, churches, and other groups. Ten 
other groups were organized among foreign-horn women for student 
observation. '' 

Seventy-five qualified workers in parental education or relat'd 
fields registered for the lO^dny institute on punuitnl education held in 
January, 1927, to bring together for critical examination And dis- 
cussion the. contributions of modern science to this subject. 
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Twelve poups, conducted nt the hcadquai;ters <»f the Child Study 
• Association of America in New York City duriiifi lh'2T-2S, havin'; a 
total nicmltershij> <if 2h4. persons and under the leadership of ex- 
perienced .statf znemhei’s, discussed probhuns of chihlhood. M«)i-e 
than 150 local child study ^rouizs. appi'oximatin^' l.SOO inemhei's, af- 
fdiatecl with the organization. Lectures and conferences, varying 
from one to tliree days each, have l>een held for fathers and mothers. 

A 4-\veek training course for leaders in izarental cdzication was con- 
« ducted in li)2S at the hemhiuarlers. iu which eight students were en- 
rolled. Reports, pamphlets, lists of books for jzarents and for hoys 
and girls, manuals for leaders, and Child Study, the ofliclal iiKUithly 
organ of the association, constitute some of the jzublications of the 
organization. 

< IIII.n-(;l IDAXCF. CMMCS 

Child-guidance clinics, developed under the Commonwcallh Fund, 
have been oonsidert'd community ])i‘ojccts i-etiuiring in each center 
the cooperation cf till local health, social, and edix^ational agencies. 
Children from 3 to 17 years of age whos(> beha^)i’ showed un<h‘sir- 
able personality traits and habits, which, if noyc-orrect ed early, might 
<levelop into delinquency in adult life, hav(y4)een placeil by iutr«*nts, 
teachers. sociaI*and health agencies under /he chihl-guidance clinics 
wherever they are established. Such coH'uminity clinics have been 
established in Cleveland, Dallas, Minneupf)lis. Tios Angeles, »St. Louis, 
St. Paul. lia%|[more, Milwaukee, Pa>a<lenu, and Richmond, and some^ 
aid has been given to other cities having some, but not all, of the 
facilities for establishing .'-uch clinics. Variations exi<t in the or- 
ganization and methods of the clinics. 

It is rejiorted that during the year 19-27-‘2S ' the. Commonwealth'’ 
Fund granted to develop child-guidance clinics, visiting 

teacher woilc in public schools, and other pr(»jects related to child 
welfan*. 

Following a 3-ycar demonstration in the vi.siting teacher service, 
this work has been established in the public-w'hool systems of 48 
communities in 32 tlilTcrent States. It is reported that 1.5,430 chil- 
dren have been aided in the.se centei^s. 

The establishment of an Institute of Child Guidance in Xew York 
City provides a fully equipped center for research and for practical 
demonstration for the prciblems of children and special training of 
jisychiatri.sts, p.sychologists, and social workers. Fellow.ship funds 
for students in this institute have been e.stabli.shcd by the Common- 
wealth Fund and are administered by the New York School of Social 
Work, Smith College School for Social Work, amj the National 
Committee ior Alental Hygiene. ' 

\ 
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The Commonwealth ^und has issued a pamphlet in which the 
clinics are discussed in relationship to various social factors.® It 
also published in 1D28 a study in parent-child relationships which 
contains valuable data for parents drawn, from some of the typical 
experiences of fathers and mothers which have been gathered from 
records of the clinics.'' 

AMUKU A.V HOMi: ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 

T1 ic Aimu-ican Home Economics Assi'cinl ion has conducted for the 
past two years to aid teachers a project in child development and 
parental education, the jirocram for wliich^is in charjre of a field 
w'orker who pives a service of consultation and makes .stmlies and 
investijrations, Tliis project is associated with the. teaching of home 
economics in schools and colleges. A survey has been made by this 
organization of the child-development work in day, part-time, and 
evening classes in public schools and the departments of colleges, 
and has been issued under the title Gliild Development and 
Parental Education in Home hh'onomics. This association admin- 
isters the funds granted by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
for the Washington (D. C.) Child Welfare Research Center. 
Through its monthly official organ, the Journal of Home Economics, 
articles pn child development and parental education are published 
together w ith abstracts of the periodical literature of the field. 

STUDY CKOUes EOH COIA.EGE-TUAINED AVOMEN 

The American Association of University Women reports an in- 
tensive study during 1927-28 in preschool, elementary, and adolescent 
education, and has carried on a project of organizing study groups 
among college-trained women. It is reported that ‘during 1927—28 
the mothers of, young children and other adults interested in young 
children constituted tlie , membership of 419 study groups which 
were organized under the direction of this association. In 23 cities 
blanches of the American Association of UniA'ersUy Women co- 
operated last year with the program of study. The quarterly jour- 
nal of this association contains a department on preschool, elemen- 
tary, and adolescent education. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF IMRENTAL EDUCATION 

Active leaders engaged in organized programs for parental educa- 
tion formed a national council for parental education in 1920 to pro- 

•Trultt, Ralph P., and others. The Child Guidance Clinic and the Communlly. New 
York, The Commonwealth Fund, division of publlcatlona, 1028. 106 pp. , 

•Saylca, Mary Iluell. The Problem Child at Home. New York, The Commonwealth 
Fund, division (ff pobllcntloni, 1028. 342 pp. 
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mote the development of leadcrdiip in this field; to act as a elearin*' 
house of information on the suhjeet cf parental eiliu'ation uml allied 
subjects; to disseminate infoi-niation of the woi-k bein;; doiu': to study 
and evaluate methods, materials, and results in the Held of parental 
education; to encouraj^edhe prej)aratLon of materials ami to foster 
-f the develoiunent of parental education through existin«r ajrencies. 
The office of this orj,ninizalion is in Xe\v York City in charge of an 
executive secretary. A chuirninn of the council, consultitur director, 
committee chaiiuien, ami a governing board formulate and direct 
the policies of the council. 


O^IIKR AOKNCIES 

^lany organizations not already noteil are making v.'orthy con- 
tributions to the education of ])arents in mental and physical health 
and in allied subjects, including Russell Sage Foundation. American 
Child Health Association. Xntional Committee fur Mental Hygiene, 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, American Social Hygiene Association, 
A^merican Medical Association, and many otlioi’ organizations. 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 

Reports on -the progress of parent-teacher associations in the 
T'nited States set forth tlie numerical growth, and the trends of 
these organizations from year toyt'ar since 1S<)7, when the movement 
to bring about cooperation betwe«*n (he home and scluxd began." 

Some of the outstanding features of the program of this organization 
are: The gradual molding of local -units as integral parts of tlie Na- 
tional Congros.s of Parents and 4’cacliers; the changing <'niphnsis 
from money-ru using activitie.s to a j)rogram for the serious study of 
parent problems; (he development of an educatitmal program adn])t- 
ablo alike to rural or city conditions and to national, Sta^o, or local 
organizations; (he establishment of cooperative relationshi])s vith 
agencies and organizations Avliose aims are allied; ami the develop- 
ment of a suitable liti'rature to meet llie growing nee<ls of organiza- 
tions and members. 

• , I 

Tlie munerieal growth of tlie Xntional Congress of Parents and ' * 
Teachers during the hienniu-m of IWG- 10*28 has reached the high * 
level of 1,275,401 members, an increase of about 32 in*r cent <lu ring 

’ Pnrpnt.Trachi'r AsHOclntlonfl ut Work. Ulonnlal fnirvpy nf 1(1110811011, l!l22-192t*. 
WashInKton, U. f’., Suprrlnti'mlmt of nuoiimoats, (Jovoraniotit rrlutliif; Ofllce. 3a2.'i. 

15 pp. (D. S. Iluroau of KUucoUun. Dullctlii, 1025, No, ao.) r.-iront-Ti-achor AsBOCla- 
tlonn. RIpnnIal ounoy of etiucatlon, 1024-1020. Wiiahlnuton, U. (!., .Superlntfmlont of 
Dorumenfs. Uoviriini.nt I'rlutlnK Offlte, 1027. 28 pp. (U. 8. Uuroau of Kducktlon. 

Bulli'tin, 1027, No. 11.) | 
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the two yours.” The nier?TbtT!<trTp in Maine u»iul in Utah is re- 
j)orto(l to ])ave moi'c tlian doubled diirinfr 1928. 

The parent-tcaclier movement dci)ends for its normal growth upon 
tho excellence of leadership and strict adherence to fundamental 
I)Ui'poses and Aoluntary service of a hijih character. During the 
past t\\1> years increase in membership has been accelerated by mem- 
ber.ship drives carried on by bx-al as.sociations in an attcnij)t to attain 
standards of excellence established by the national organization. 

STANDAItl) AND SUI'EKIOR ASSOCIATIONS 

A standard association, as dcHned bv the’National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, is one in which there is a membership of uO 
per cent of the homes and teachers; an attendance annually of at 
least ()0 per cent of the membei*ship ; active, working standing com- 
mittees, including ho.spitality, publicity, programs, and membership; 
si.x regular meetings during the year; comiilianco with State by-laws 
regarding dues; a lU’ograin planned in advance, based upon certain 
educational objectives; a local publicity chairman furnishing local 
pa[)crs regularly with the news of the organization; a program cele- 
brating the founding of the organization followed by a gift for 
State and national extension work; 10 per cent or more of families 
subscribing for the national and State official organs; no promotion 
of commercial unde.rtakings or sectarian or political parffsanship, 
and observance of parliamentary procedure in conducting meetings 
approved by State branch.® 

To be clas-sed as a “superior association," a local organization must 
not only' fullill the foregoing requirements but in addition must 
develop a membership of i5 per cent of the parents and tea^^liers; 
and 15 per cent of the families in membership must be subscribers 
to the national official organ. The association must maintain, in 
accordance with national standards, one active preschool circle. 
In addition to the committees named for a standard association, it 
must have six additional standing committees with contacts estab- 
lished w’ith corresponding committees of State organizations. It 
must give aid in organizing a new association or help one in need; 
it must send one delegate to the district or council meeting, and one 
delegate, with expenses paid, to the State conyentiom It must 
present or read short ine&sages from natidhal and State presidents 
at regular meeting.s. It i.s believed by leaders in this work that tho 

• ProrpcdlnRR. . Tltlrty-seoond anminr mprtlnit. Clevelniul. Ohio. Apr. 80 fo Mny 5. 1«28. 

Growth of Nutlonal CongrcKS M I’arrntB and Tfachcr*. p. 354. WBablngton, D. C., Na- 
tional Congrpgg of rarenta and Tenchora, 1B28. 530 pp. 

• Handbook. National Conprosa of rnronta Uid Toachora. Slandarda of Excvllrnce for 
Parent Teacher Asaorlatlons. Wnablngton, D. C., National Congreos of Parenta and 
Teacheni, 1028. Pp. 68-60. 
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maintenance of such standards ensures the strenjithcninf; and f^-owth 
of these units. Directions for tlu* ■v^•ork of membership committees 
have been outlined by the national organization.’" 

KXTKXSION' sr.RVK K FOK OR(JANIZATIOXS 

Tire great increase nuniericall\^ of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers necessitated the establishment in lOiii of an 
extension division for research at the national headquarters in 
"Washington to studv intensively the needs of the field and to devise 
plans for meeting them. An extension secretary assembled— m’gan- 
ized, and evaluatetl bulletin.^, inapizines, pamphlets, poster^ and 
material on child welfai-e, of all descriptions; organized a pamphlet 
service and prei)ared or arranged sources of suj)ply of visual aids 
to parent-teacher AVork, such as charts, maps, slides, etc., wjiich are 
made available to organizations in membership with State and na- 
tional congmss organizations. This division and the executive 
division are the units of service maintained at the headquarters in 
Washington, D. (\ ^ 

i)F.i’ARr:nr;MS, in reaus, staxdixo coMMiTn-:ES 

Following a study of the departments, bureaus, and standing 
committees of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers during 
1927-28, a reorganization of the machinery of the organization was 
begun in the interest of efficiency. This resulted in the consolidation 
of some related activities, the discontinuance of some, and the real- 
location of others. There are now h committees at large; 6 bureaus 
and 33 committees allocated in departments,' each of which is under 
the direction of a vice president. In the' new alignment there are no 
committees under the department of organization and research. The 
committees are grouped under six departments ns follows : Depart- 
ment of extension — parent-teacher courses and membership commit- - 
tecs; department of public w^fare — citizenship, juvenile protection, 
legislation, library extension, motion pictures, recreation, and safety 
committees; department of education — art, music, drama and pag- 
eantry, humane education, kindergarten extension, school echication, 
student loans and scholarships; and physical education committees; 
department of home service — children’s reading, home economics, 
home education, standards of literature, social .standards, thrift, and 
spiritual training; department of health— physical hygiene, mental 
hygiene, social hygiene, and thcsiiinmer round-up of children; com- 
mittees at large — child welfare magazine, endowment fund, budget, 
extension among colored people, and founder’s day commixes. 

^ ^ — n 

IlBDdbook. National CongrrRH of PnrrntM and Toachorw. Washington, D. C., National 
CoDgrcaa of I’arenta and Tcacbori, 1028, 108 pp. 
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W ork of the ^National Con<;rciss of Ihirents and Teachers is carried 
• oil by the offieers and the coiiiniittocs, biiroans, and committees at 
lar^ic. The operation of this machinery for child welfare has been 
])rcviously described in a bulletin of Uie Bureau of Education.” 

I’.MiENX-TE/VCJIKR ASSOCIATIONS AND 1’UHLICITT 


The niaintcnance by the National Conjrross of ^Ihirents and 
Teadiers of a jiiihlicity bureau with an active mana<icr cmpahle of 
conducting not only practical jiress service necessary to educate tltC 
public tin the iiiiiiortant jdiascs of the movement and its propress 
but also of training; novices in publicity work, luis been an important 
factor in the development of the parent-teacher movement. A 
count ry-wKlo, correspoiulence course in publicity Avas carried on in 
lJ>27-28, and demonstrations, e.xpehmcnts, and institutes were among 
the activities reported. In consecpicnce. publicity budgets wore insti- 
tuted in 19 State organizations; many State organizations send their 
chairmen of publicity to con ventions; and iiarent-teacher news is 
constantly interchanged through local, State, and national agencies. 
A compilation of plans, methods, and re.sults of publicity work for 
five years was issued to g’uide State and locnil workers in interpreting 
lo the public the nicanin^' of the parent-teacher movement.^'- 

S^MMERR(UJND-UT* OFCHILDRIIJJ 

Ihiring the past two 3 'oars the suninier round-up of children, a 
nation-wide activity of the National Congress of Pat*cnts and 
Teachers, begun in 1925, to insure the entrance into school of c^iildren 
free from remediable pliy'sical defects, ba.s rAched new levels. The 
prtijoct was initiated and developed under tlie direction of Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve, president, 1923-1928. Xheniuin objectives are to, give children 
a better start in life, to reduce the number of children whoso work 
may be rctartled by physical liaiulicnps, and to mluce the number 
who fail to pass into the secoiul grade because of physical hi^icaps. 

Examinations, recoinmcndiitions, and the correction olP^Tects 
must necessarily be' made by experts, but the decision ns to ivhether 
the e.xaininat ion sball be made and wlictlier the defects discovered 
shall be corrected rests with parents. Such a campaign, properly 
conducted, carries with it an educational value for parents and 
teaches. Reports indicate that dyring 1927-28 a total of 2,120 
groups in local communities in 44 States participated in this cam- 
paign. This was an increase” of nearly 40 per cent over the groups 


« Rcovo, Margaretta W., and Ix)mbard, Ellpn C. The Parent-TcBcher ABsoclatfonii, 
lfl24-102O. Wagbington, D. C.^ Oovemmont l*rlnyng Office, 1927. 28 pp. (U. S-lBureau 
of KduentioD. IlullHIn. 1027, Xo. 11.) 

“ Kohn, Laura L’ndrrhlll. \ Piibaclty I’rlmcr. Wasblngton. D. <C., National Coogren '' 
of Parents and Teachers; 1027. 
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ropisterod in 1027 luul in llir nimilipr which carricnl tliroujih the 
caiiipai^n requirements. In Flint, Mich., for exnnq)le. a 'local ])ar- 
ent-teaeher association is connected with every school an.d a summer 
roun<l-np is»carried on in every association. Ci>opciation with exist- 
ing' agencies is advocate<I rather than to set up new machinery for 
this project. In practice this has resulted in the wcldin.ir tojrother of 
national, State, and local pwhlie and private orjranizat ions and insti- 
tutions capable of making suitable contributions to this campaign. 

In connection with this campaign free nu'dical and dental serv- 
ice is provided for children of indigent families. This is arranged 
by u committee which cooperates unr>stentatioiisly with social 
agencies prepared to take care of such matters. 

Several States, including California, have found it dilTicult, for 
one reason or another, to adapt the summer round-ui> plans of the 
National Congress of Par<*nts and Teachers to their particular sit- 
uations. California, has, however, carried on an excellent state- 
wide child health program for several years. 

Registrations for the 1028-29 campaign, before «Tuly, 1028, are. 
reported to have been made by 2,4152 parent-teaaher associations. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has adopted the 
summer round-up of children as a permanent activity of the organi- 
zation, functioning under its depni tment of health. Among: the or- 
ganizations cooperating actively in this project arc the Children’s 
Bureau, Bureau of Education, American Child Health Association, 
American Medical Association, State departhicnts of education and 
health, and a long list of experts in health, education, and allied 
subjects. 

COUHSjES IN PAKF.XT-TKACIIKR WORK 

• 

One of the handicaps of the parent-teacber movement has been the 
lack of trained, experienced leaders. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has initiated a constructive program in order 
^to overcome this handicap. Through courses, institutes, schools of 
■ instruction, conferences and. classes in pnront-toachcr work, leaders 
are trained in the technic of the work by regularly appointed officers, 
field workers, or soci’#nrics of the national organization. Qualified 
instructors are provided for credit courses in colleges and universities. 
Two courses are given at the summer school of Columbia University 
by the executive secretary of the organization. Among the 86 stu- 
dents enrolled in 1927 in this course vvero superintendents, super- 
visors, college teachers, deans, supcrvi.sing jirincipals, high and grade 
school teachers, some of whom were working for master’s or doctor’s 
degrees. A course in parent-teacher W’ork for training normal school, 
college, and university teachers was instituted in 1926 at Columbia 
under the same instructor. 
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Credit courses In the technic of or^uuiization, development, and 
conduct of luirent-toachcr associations and of profrraru makin^r 
are reported in ll)i27-28 to have been given in at least IG States. 
'I lu-y are usually olTered in summer sessions by uiiivei-sitios, 
colleges, unci iioriiiul schools. Schedules have been i.ssued oii- 
iiounting eitlier credit or noncredit courses of A'arying length to 
be given in 1928-29 at the following institutions: Alabama College; 
.Uabama Polytechnic Institute;^\)rthern Arizona State Teachers 

^ j 1 * ' u.heis C^olle^e ; San Diego (Calif.) State 

lenchers College; Adams State Normal School, Alamosa, Colo.; 
I niver-sity of Delaware; University of Florida; University of 
(leorgiu; University of Hawaii ; University of Idaho ; Illinois State 
Normal University; Indiana University; Iowa Sthte Teachers Col- 
lege; Central i^Iichigan Normal Sclftml; Northern State Teachers 
College, Marquette, Mich.; Michigan -State Normal College; Uni- 
versity ofMississippi ; Columbia University, New York; North Caro- 
lina College for AVoraen; University of North Carolina; North 
Dakota State Teachers College; Wittcnbeig College, Springfield, 
(Jhio; Miami University, O.vford, Ohio; Ohio Northern University; 
Cleveland (Ohio) College; University of Pittsburgh; Winthrop 
(College, Eock Hill, S. C. ; University of Tennessee; Tennc.ss:ee State 
Teachers Colleges; Denton (Tex.) State Teachers College; Univer- 
sity of Virginia; Marshall College, Huntington, W.'Va. 


lii KAL UK.Moxs'rianoxs ix i’AUKXT-rE.\mi;K tmoAXizATiox 

The 5-year rural demonstration in i)arent-tcacher organization in 
North Dakota which was inaugurated in 1924 at the request of the 
State superintendent of public instruction lias been directed and 
financed for three years by the National Congress of l?arents and 
Teachers. This demonstration was suspended at the end of the third 
year in order to give the organizations time to coordinate their ef- 
forts within the State. That conditions existcj^ requiring special 
adjustment is evidenced in the report of the/State president- f6r 
192 (-28 in which it is stated Uiat most of the^ocal organizations are 
in connection Avith 1-room rural schools where it is difiicult to make 
contacts with other organizations. Thirty county councils of parent- 
teacher associations -were organized during the year 1927-28 to give 
inspiration and to close up the gaps betwe^i the local and the State 
organization. The North Dakota organization reports that during 
the biennium 1926-1928 the membership increased from 8’,552 to 
23,960. 

The National Congress of I’arents and Teachera transferred its 
rural demonstration Mork in the urgunizatiou of parent-teacher *as- 
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soriations from North Dakota for tlu‘ time hcinf; to Nrbra.ska late in 
192G. The objective for the first year was to organize parent- 
t(‘achor associations in 10 ])cr cent of the schools in counties parth'i- 
patiii" by Sci.tcnibor, it»28. It is reported tliat 47 comity suiierin- 
tendents of schools reipicsted assistance in tlieir respective counties. 
Four field organizers of the national organization worked in the 
State strengthening weak parent-teacher associations, organizing new 
associations, athlressing teachers’ institutes, and training leaders. 
Tw'o hundred and one associations were organized under this demon- 
stration during 1D27-2S. 

A bulletin entitled “I’rogram Discussion Material for Nebraska 
Rural Parent-Teacher Associations.” prejiared by the director of 
rural education in the State department of education, ami issued by 
the department in 1027, provided basic material for meetings of 
rural associations. County superintendents report a better spirit of , 
cooperation between parents and teachers, greater interest in the 
schools, better community sjiirit, and inerc-’nse in the number, of 
organizations. 

naxuntAis rou nuitvL orodps 

The development of pan'iit-lem ber nssociations in rural sections 
has been a slow and dillicult problem. The demonstrations in rural ' 
communities in Delaware, North Dakota, and Nebraska indicate 
W’Jiat progress may bo expected when leadens are trained to onganize 
and when siiitable programs are nvailable-for rural group.s. 

\ Under the guidance of a specialist in rural life of tire bureau of 
rural life of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, a com- 
mittee was constituted of 100 men and women nationally known for 
their contribution to the progre.ss of the farm, the rural home, the 
rural school, and rural community life. 

Three conferences were held by this committee during 1927 and 
1928, the tirst two in Washington, D. C., and the third in Cleveland, 
Oliio. At the first conference January 6, 1927, the objective of the 
committee’s worlc was deferinined : “ To consider the environment 
of the rural (Jiild in relation to the seven objectives in education 
ad opted "by the, congress as^its general program.” At this confer- 
ence seven subcommitteiJs were organized and assignments w’ere 
made for tlie work of the committees. / 

The. purpose of the rural life bureau is: To place general informa- 
tion at the service of the States regarding those rural life interests 
which require special research or national action and to prepare 
practical plans arul programs w'hich may be adapted to the needs 
of the individual rural community. 
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Special chaiiTiien who were e.\])ert.s in tlieir fields were cliosen (o 
work with selected ^ronjis '»i^(‘oininitt(‘c iiieinlu'rs in |)rcpnrinf; soiuve 
miiterial bascwl upon the seven <‘!mlimil nhjedives of ethicatioii \vhi< Ii 
liave been adopted as llie profriam of the national orpmizalion.'^ 

In building the jjro'rrar.i for rural parent-leather associations a 
^ (Conference was held in JVashinelon, D. C\. at the Bureau of Kduea- 
tion, September 20 and 27, 1927.** The (ibjeetivepf this conference 
was to develop for the" programs of rural i)aient-teachor Tinits such 
materials as he useful in earryine forward llieir work success-, 

fully. Participants in this conference were represcuitatives- of tin* 
Pureau of t.diieution. hederal Boaril for Vocational Kilucation, 
Department of A^rrieidture, Children's Bim>au. Public Health 
Service, American Home Economics Association, National Edu- 
cation Association, American Civic Association. National C’atho- 
iic V elfare Conference, Bt»tter Homes in Aiia'^ca, the United States 
Chamber Of ComUierce, Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance, 
i and officers and workei's of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers.’ Organized into sev(m groups, each proup considered one 
of the followinp; objet^ves of education: Sound health, Worthy home 
membership, ^vocation^ cH’ectiveness, mastery of tools, technics and 
spirit of k'arnin<r, wis(* use of leisure, useful citizensliip. ethical 
character. The followinfj four (}uestions were discu.ssed: (1) AVhat 
are the problems which iMate to the toj)ic of your compiittee? (2) 
V hat is the solution witii reference to these particular problems? 
(3) What can be done by this ^)r<ranizat ion toward the .=:olution of 
thest? problems? .(-4) What ajrencies, methods, and plans may be 
worked out ? 

Tie Challenge of Rural ^outh to the National Conjiress of Par- 
ents and Teachers w’as the theme of the third conferenco held' at 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 2<-28, 1928, by the rural life bureau.*® 
Twenty-one States^ were represented at this conference. The 
n*port brings out: The desirability of helpinfr the rural jxipulation 
to see the possibilities for satisfactions in rural life; that rural 
schools offer advantage?^ which are not fully i-Qalized hy educators;, 
that ri^ht conditions in tlie home, in the school, and in the com- 
munity are necessary to the i)roper development of children; and 
that in order to do constructive work "parent-teacher associations 
shc)uld cooperate with all exi.stin*; a»rencies enj;agod in work for the 
w'olfiire of children in rural districts. 


>*Rurnl Life Burrau. Nntlonnl Congrraa of Parenta. Soiiroo mutcrlal for Ihe uae of 
rural pnrent-tcacbor asanclntlon unita. 1027,/ 40 pp. 

^ationnl Congrcaa of ramits am] Tcorhora. Conforotu’** on rural llfo,' Soptombor 
2.3-20, 1027. Washington, D. C., 1027. 20 pp. 

“ I’rocecdinga. Thirty-second annual meeting, Clevelnml, Ohio, Apr. .30^.May 5, 1928. 
Conforenee of rural bureau, pp. r.09-,'i30. Washington, D. C.. National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 1028. 


I 
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TARENT EDITATION — HOME EDUCATION 

The bureau of parent education, formerly called the bureau of 
child development, which had functioned since 10*25 under the tlircc- 
tion of Dr. Bird T. Baldwin until his death, was placed in 1928 
undei* the direction of Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey. In this bureau the 
activities relating to study gioups. study courses, and adolescence 
I'.ave been allocated. A course for study entitled “The Young 
Child," outlines for individual or group study, published 'monthly 
• in the official organ of the Xational Congiess of Parents and 
Teachers; fhe courses of the Uniteil States Bureau of Education; 
Six Programs hv Garrv Cleveland Mvers; and Study Outlines 
issued by the Ayieri(*an Association of University Women are 
reported -to have been used hy many study groups. Topics of inter- 
est to the meml)ers are selected by other groups and the discussion 
and lecture inethods\are used generally. 

Approximately 400 study circles for, parents were reported in 
1927-28 hy one-thinl of the.Sjate organizations of parent-teacher 
associations. California with 185 groups ranks first in number and 
Illinois .second with 100 groups. ... 

According to the report of a conference on parental education 
held in connection with the annual convention of the national con- 
gress at Cleveland, May 3, 1928, four conclusions were reached, 
namely: That this organization should u.se hooks with tmtlines us 
the basis of htudy ; that^the books selected should contain discussions 
of the needs of obildren at different periods; that the materials 
.should be fitted to the needs of the average parent ; nntl that a series 
of graded programs be prepared. 

The. home education committee of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is anothai* agency wdiich conducts a program 
for the education of parents and others in the home. It encourages 
rending habits by furni.shing reading course's and by promoting the 
organization of reading circles and the development of library 
facilities to meet the needs of this work. In 1927-28 this committee 
w'orked through 30 State and local home education committees. 
The msitefials recommended for the work are the leaflets of the con- 
gress, the ri^ading courses and circular letters of the United States 
Bureau of Education, the reading courses of the American Library 
Association, and courses of extemsion divisions of universities. 

Tour organizations sent representatives to a meeting of the Na- 
tional Committee on 'Home Education called by the Uniteth States 
(^minissioneUtrf Education at Washington, D. C., April C, 1928, at 

’•Baldwin, Dr. Bird T. The Young Child. ' Chlcag<i, 111.. American Library AuodatloD, 

-■ 1028. 34 pp. 

^ * z 
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" wliicli the following program, snbsequently adopted hy the respective 
organizations i^epresented, TV’as- recommended : » - 

1. The Bureau of Education will prepare graded, annotated rending courses . 
on general and special .subjects,- ns jnay’ be warranted by public demand. 

Tl)e.se courses will be prepared In printed form and distributed free of charge. 

The bureau wilt als<i undertake to give wide publicity to the project of home 
reading and study courses. 

2. The American Library Association will (a) continue the preparation and 
publication of its Reading With a Puri) 0 !»e .series; and (b) use its good offices 
in urging upon local libfarie.s. State libraries, and librnry commissions the 
desirability and Imjwtance of cooperating in making available to readers 
the books reejuired for the successful pursuit of these courses. 

.3. The National Congress df Parents and Teacliers will actively promote tlie 
use of tlie reading course's prepared by tlu> lUireau of E<lucation, the American 
Library Association, iind the respective university extension division.s, and the 
formation of reading and study groups for tlie furihdt use of these courses. 

^ Tile congress will also devise plans for making available in interested com- 
munities the liooks required for the.se cour.si's. 

4. The National University Extensjon Asso<-iation will ailopt and promulgate 
as part of the extension program the rending courses issued hy the United 
Ktate.s Bureau Education, tlie American Library Association, and the 
respective extension divisions. Each extension division snliscribing to tliis ’ 
ITogram will issue on its own lielinlf a certificate of achievement to' those 
persons who complete courses to tlie .satisfaction of the Issuing Institution. 

For the service of reading papers and Issuing the certificate a reasonable yee 
may be charged. For tlie present it is nvoinmended that this.fe? be $1. 
it Is also recommended that each extension division consider the advisability 
of popularizing these reading courses and other means of adult education 
through State committees. •congresses, conferences, institutes, and other forms 
of cooperative endeavor. 

This program has been adopteil in e.xlen.sion divisions of 16 State 
nmversiti^, and by the university e.xtcnsion division of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education. Other States are considering ' 
the advisability of including it as a part of the extension 'Education 
^’ork. 

California, during 192 <—28, in addition to the reading and .study 
circle work carried on as a part of the State and local organizations 
of parents and teachers, there were 164 parental education groups 
with an enrollment of 5,000' parents organized as a part of the adult 
education program under paid leaders. Thi.s state-wide project 
has the active support of the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

i , ‘ - 

LITERATURE ON THE rARENT-TEACHER MOVEMENT 

LiteraTure on this movement has generally been confined to leaf- 
lets and bulletins i.ssued by State and national organization.^, by 
State departments, of education, by extension divisions of universi- 
ties, or by the United States Bureau ,pf Education. ' 

^ - ‘ ■ I 
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Tile eduratinnal »i"nificancc and underlyinfi principles of the 
moveinejit for the cooperation of home, school, and community, and 
• * the part the parent-teacher association may take in the development 

of child life have been set forth in Parents and Teachers, a textbook 
which has been issued under the, ^uspices of the National Congress 
of Parents- and Teachers.*^ 

School, Life, the official periodical of the United States Bureau of* 
Education, carries fre(iucnt articles on this movement, and the Jour- 
nal of Education, of the National Education Association, and bulle- 
tins of the State teachers associations in many States give space in 
their columns to further the work. 

In a recent study of the parent-teacher organization, the activities 
of 800 local organizations in 9 States were listed, analyzed, and 
classified. Thef^e States were: California, Iowa, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York. North Carolina, Ohio, Texas, and Virginia. 
Three major problems were stated as objectives of the study: (1) 

To discover what activities parent-teacher association usually engage 
in ; (2) to consider what jilace, if any, such an orj^nization should 
have in our educational program; and (II) to undertake an evalua- 
tion of present activities to see in what ways, if any, redirection of 
energy should take place.’® 

ORGANIZATIONS IN LARGE CITIES 

Parents' P^ducatimal Pureau. — The work of the Parents’ Educa- 
tional Bureau of Portland, Oreg., an organization whose funds are 
derived from popular subscription to the community che.st, is carried 
on by the volunteer service of the, members of the Oregon Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, local physicians^ and nurses. 

Parents whoso children register with the bureau are eligible to 
attend the lectures and discussions on practical problems of child- 
hood which were announced in 1927. The bureau is intended for 
clinical work with children residing in the city between the agest of 
2 and 7 years and of any age up to 7 years outside of the city limits. 

parents’ aiUXCIL of PniLAUELPllIA 

♦ 

During 1927-28 the Parents’ Council, of Philadelphia had a mem- 
bership of 91J fathers and mothers in 47 child-study groups whicli 
met weekly or .semimonthly. The council maintains for its groups 

a reference and loan library, a bookshop which supplies books for 
! 

OMnaon. Martb.i Sprague, editor. Parents and Teachers. A surrey of organized coo^ 
eratlon of borne, school, sad community. Doston, Ginn & Co., 1028. 317 pp. 

»* Butterworth, Julian B. The Parent-Teacher Awodatlon and Its Work. Nerw York. , 
llacmillan Co., 1028, 140 pp. 

• 
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parents which are not easily found in bookstores, a bibliography ^ 
s-crviee, and a speakers’ bureau. Publicity has been issued througii 
the official organ, Parents’ Council Pilot. Parenthood education for 
families in the coinniunity who desire it is stated as the objective 
of this organization. 

The parents’ council furnishes leadership for child-study groups 
but takes no responsibility for the organization, administration, or 
housing of the groups which have been formed by parent-teacher 
associations, clubs, churches, or other community groups. 

The jirogram for a course of lecture-conference on personality 
groAvth in cbildien was prepared in cooperation with the Philadel- 
phia Child Ciuidance Clinic in 19:28. lA'aders in education, psycbol- 
ogA', and psychiat!*y open the discussions which follow the lectures, 
and members of the group ])articipate. 

A monthly bulletin has been issued in mimeographed form as a 
jiart of the service of this council. 

THE UNITED PARENTS’ ASSOCIATIONS OF ORE.XTER NEW YORK SCHOOLS 

( INC. ) 

A serie.s of programs on trends in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation were prepared by a committee of the United Parents’ Asso- 
ns for its meetings in 1927-28. The topics for the pro- 
gram, selected because of their imimrtance in the life of the average 
child, dealt with what the school is doing for the individual child; 
the changes in present-day living; education 24 hours a day; progres- 
sive movements in education, etc. The speakers’ bureau furnished 
.speakers for all topics listed in the program, and, when necessary, 
speakei’s in foreign languages Avere supplied. 

In 1928 the United Parents’ Asso ciati ons sponsored a parents' 
e,\|)o.sition primarily for parents. Thi^l^oject had the cooperation 
of all local agencies of child welfare. It Avas reported that 93 
outstanding authorities AA'orked on the A'arious committees AA'hich 
arranged the program. 

The fundamental jiurpose for Avhich this organization was estab-, 
li.shed is to aAvaken and instruct parents a.s to the importance of inv-- 
proved school conditions, adequate instruction, teachers of the high- 
est type, and other equally important topics. 

The organization is serving its member as,sociations by providing a 
field service on organizati«iL 4 M'obleins; helping committee chairmen 
plan programs; publishing The School Parent, the official organ, 
Aveekly, except in July and August; giving radio talks; acting ns a 
clearing house; conducting studies on problems affecting the schools, 
and reepmmending united action on them. 
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PERIODICALS FOR PARENTS 

following is an incomi)k‘to list of porioilicals, some of wliich 
are oflicinl oi^iins of (n’^anizations, which contain popular or toch- 
niciil contribiitioiis of educational value for the use j)arents or 
others interested in child life: Anierioan Child; American Child- 
hoocl ; Babvliood ; Childhood Education ; Children, the Parents’ Mag- 
azine ; Chi IdAVelfure Magazine; Child Study; Hygeia; Journal of 
the American Association of University Women; Jounial of Home 
Economics; Mother and Child; Progressive PMucation; and School 
Life. There are many inoi'c publications which, from time to time, 
famish excellent material for parent education : among these are the 
popular women's journals. 

INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF HOME AND SCHOOL 

A federation of the forces engaged in child welfare throughout 
the world was oiganized into an International Federation of Home 
and School at the meeting of the World Federation of Education 
Associations in Toronto, Canada, in 1027, and headquarters were 
established at Northwest School, 1421 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The organizations represented at this meeting were the Canadian 
National Federation of Home and School; the National ^Mothers 
Congress of Japan; the Union International de Secours aux En- 
fants, Switzerland; Parents’ National Educational Union, Ireland; 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, United States; Austro- 
American Institute of Education, Austria; Ligue de I’Education 
Fiimiliale, Belgium; National Ministry of Education, China; De- 
partment of Phlucation, Cuba; Pcoj)le’s. College, Denmark; New 
Education Fellowship, England; Junior Red Cross, France; Pnis- 
sian Landtag, Germany; Department of Education. Hawaii ; Himhi- 
stan Association of American and Gnwalior College, India; Japanese 
Education Association, Japan; Department of Education, Mexico. 

The objective of this organization is to bring together the forces 
which are working “in home, school, and community, whether for 
the purpose of training parents, -teachers, or children, for the im- 
jjrovcment of the conditions under which boys and girls of all ages 
live and work and play.” The. program for the two years 1027-102!) 
includes: Acting as a clearing house of information on matters con- 
cerned with the funcfemcntal purposes; publishing an international 
news letter; conducting a biennial conference coincident with the 
meeting of the World Federation of Etlucation Associations; and 
proinoling the organization of national groups. 
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Results of Inquiry into World Cixm’eratiox of Home and School 


Uy Mlle. Maetb Butts 

General Secretary International JIurcau of Kduratlon, Genera, Su?it:crlnnd ; Chairman. 

Commlttre on Education, International Federation of Home and School 

In a nicssa|ic to all countries the presiilcnt of the International 
Federation of Home and School says; JH 

We fully understand that each nation must have its o\TO spooinl program. 
We, in the United States, do not claim that our plan of parent-teacher assneia- 
tions is a iierfwt one, but we kuow by exi»ericncc that it succeeds with a great 
variety of nationalities. We have in our National Congress of I'nrents and 
Teacliers groups speaking GiTinun. Spanisli. Japanese. Russian, etc. We iiave 
developed here organizations wliich are not purely Anglo-Saxon but wliich 
may be adapted to the varied viewpoints of ix-oplo of all nationalities. 

With the desire of making an imiuiry into the nietlioils employed 
in l)ther countries to brin<; t(jjj;ether the school and the home, a ques- 
tionnaire was .sent out by the International Bureau of Kilucation, 
Geneva, Switzerland, for the International Federation of Home and 
School. About 50 rejdies from departments of public instruction 
and principals, of public and private schools were received. Mem- , 
hers and correspondents in more than 50 countries were then asked 
to send information, and 77 replies came from d‘2 countries. 

In pppceedingf to make the ab.stract of the returns, a di.stinction 
was made between the official orffanizations prescribed by law, and 
the priv.'\tc undertakings. It is important to note that the govern- 
ments of various countries, far from being indiffer^t to the move- 
ments to ^ring .scho(d and home together have, far more often than 
is general^ believed, made seriou.s elTorts to e.stabli.sh conditions of 
good understanding between tbo home and the school. 

Parents’^ councils are created by law in several countries, e.specially 
thqjse in which German is the language, such as Germany, the terri- 
tory ti the Saarc, the Free City of Danzig, nnd Austria. These 
councils (Elternbeinite), at whose meetings the teaching body is in- 
vited to be present, permit parents to e.xpress their desires as to the 
education of their children with a view to the establishment of un- 
derstanding and cooperation between home and school. In Ger- 
many large groups are formed for the support of a special type of 
school to which they may )je attached — for e.xample, the Free Na- 
tional Association of Parents of the German High Schools, and the 
National Parents’ Club of the German Intermediate Schools, etc. 

Here are a few details in regard to the parents’ councils of Sax- 
ony. At the beginning of each school year, the parents may, if they 
so desire, elect a council of parents to which fathers and mothers 
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whose children attend the whool arc eligible. Generally, in Saxony, 
these councils arc divided jnto two sections — the clerical jrroiip and 
the lay *;rouj). These councils try to develop a sense of parental re- 
sponsibility fo work with the teachers for the success of the schoed 
activities, but they have no authority to interfere with school blll- 
.cials, the teachin<>^ force, or the individual teacher. The school-di- 
rectinj; coininittee, established in Saxony more than a half century 
njio, exercises the rifrht of control over the teachers. Teachers and 
official authorities are represented on it. 

In Hamburg the Council of Parents names the. head master. 
iMoroover, the. school council is composed of an equal number of par- 
ents and teachers, and each school has its parents’ publications. 

In Danzig the faculty of the primary schools is elected by tho 
school deputies who are named by the citizens and is composed as 
follows: One-thiial, residents of tiic school district; onc-third, teach- 
ers; and one-third, members of the senate. These deputies seek to 
establish a close contact and collaboration between the home and 
school. P'ormerly this activity was impeded by political considera- 
tions, but politics has passed into the background and, it is reported, 
it is necessary to guard against its reaijpea ranee. 

In Austria the Parents’ Council, comprising one-third teachers and 
two-thirds parents, with the addition of the- president of the city 
school board, the district school inspector, the school physician, etc., 
is chosen by the ineinbers of the Parents’ Association. Since the 
"World War the.se association.s have developed rapidly in Austria. 
They are to be found in all primary (elementary) schools of Vienna 
and of the Province, where the majority of tho inhabitants are re- 
ported to be social democrats. They have to be recognized by law 
aiul tho decree of August 4, 10‘22, insists ujmn their obligation to 
establish a close collaboration of home and school. 

Their activities are (Specially practical in nature. They furnish 
j funds by the organization of school festivals, e.\cur.sir>n.s, gymnastic 
lessons, reading rooms, for .the purchase of musical instruments, ma- 
terial for manual training, etc. The cost, of country vacations for 
• delicate children has been met, but they can not ofTicially organize 
child protective activities. They have no right of supervision over 
the teachers, and they must keep out of politic.s. 

Poland has in certain Provinces official councils of parents, and 
in^ Holland and in Pelgium receptions and meetings are pre.scribed 
by law, but this does not mean that they are actually organized 
cverj-^vhere. 

It is in Kinnnnin that the Government and the teachers have 
apparently profited most by the aid of the parents. Each flthool has 
its committee, instituted under a law of 1019, and composed of 
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parents, teachers, local authorities, former pupils, ami other inter- 
ested persons. These cnmniittees work for the benefit of the schools 
along the following lines: The construction or repair of school builcl- 
ings; planting of gardens; promoting school museums, art classes, 
libraries; organizafion of conferences, festivals, courses, vacation 
colonics, opcn-nir schools; aid for needy ])upils, etc. It is due to the 
support of the j)arcnts that after the war it was possible to recon- 
struct the schools and that they ai’(* now functioning satisfactorily. 

In some countries there are pai'ents’ associations in addition to the 
parents’ councils. They are to be found, as previously mentioned, 
in Austria; in Bulgaria they are organized in all the secomlary 

■ schools of the capital. They are also to ho found in Australia, where 
they arc called “ Parents and Citizens Associations"; they correspond 
to the parent-teacher associations of the United ‘States. Their by- 
laws must be approved by the Minister of Public Instruction. They 
have no teaching jurisdiction and must not interfere in matters of 
instruction, but their object is to defend the interests of the school 
and to sustain the teaching body in its relations with the public. 
They endeavor to jiromote regidar school attendance, give aid to the 
teachers, and suj)ply funds for the improvement of the .schools (l)lay- 
grounds, books, pianos, etc.). In Western Australia, the parents’ 
associations appoint the .school *boarJ and are united in a federation 
called the ‘‘ Fe<leration of the Parents and Citizens As,sociations,” 
which juiblishes a monthly journal. In Victoria the school commit- 
tees, appointed by the jmrents and the parents’ association, play the 
same role a.s the parents’ and citizens’ associations in the other 
Provinces,''* 

It i.s quite evident that in many countries parents, if they are not 
organizetl into councils or associations, are officially represented on 
school committees, educational comrni.ssions, and others of the kind. 
This is pointed out in replies from Belgium, Scotland, Estonia, 
Xorway, Switzerland, and India. As an example of what is done, in 
the community of St. Gilles, Belgium, the members of file school 
committee are: The fathers and mothers of the children attending 
community schools; delegates from clubs of various activities; post- 
school and outside of school fathers and mothers in their turn. The 
fathers and mothers are appointed by thejparents of the pupils, 
gathered in an a.ssembly, which is presided over by the Provost of 
Public Instruction. At these a.ssemblies, or pai^^nts’ meetings, the 
representative of the department of puttie instruction make.s an ad- 
drc.ss on the organization and plan of the teaching in the community 

” U KlibuUl not be liifrimd that tho .Vuntralinn «chooi boards and school ronmiUtreii 
havo tin' samp fiinctlonH as our ngeticlps which hour thoso titles. In Australia tpachers 
are optwlmed and assigned and fcbools ara maintained by the central government of each 
Utatp. — Editor. 

^ m 
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schools and discusses with the parents the best methods of preparinj; 
their cliildren for life. 

In the elementary scliools of b^stonin, the parents and teachers meet 
at least three times a year to discuss educational and peda*jrn<rical 
questions. Their wishes aie then submitted to the educational couiu’il 
and to the Kiiratorium. The Kiiratorium, composed of one-third y 
teachers, one-third school authorities, and one-third parents, concerns 
itself with financial (piestions aiVl with school attendance. 

For purposes of home e»hicntion there is in England the Parents’ 
National Educational Union which was founded lU) years a" 0 , well 
known for its special methods of home education anti for or<ranizin" 
the Parents’ Union School. Its ofiicial journal is the Parents’ Keview. 

In Switzerland the cantftn of SchaHhaiisen has a Cantonal Society 
of Instruction which deals with eilucational (piestions and to which 
belontr people of all classes and of all political parties. And at Sole- 
urt* a decree of May iih, 1877, instituted in each of the 10 districts of 
the canton, an educational association recruited from the school com- 
mission (teachers and friends of the school) of the district. 

There 4 i(k a project under Frencli law which aims to create, school 
councils, who.H' mernlM'rs are rejmrted to he the mayor of a commu- 
nity, the head masters and mistresses of the. school, with an equal 
number of municipal councihu’s, fathers and mothers of the pupils, 
and teachers. Thes(‘ councils are intended primarily to take care 
of the material interests of the school. An article on the Manual of 
Elementary In.struction (January 16, T.>26) declares: 

■\V«? conceive of the soliool council ns first of all tlu> confer, where will of 
qecossity be united all th»' subsidies, le;inl or npHounl. toprotlur with otbor 
’lesourcos, wbloh the State, the (leniirtmeuts, the oonimunltics. nnd prlvnlc imll- 
vldunls may lend to the sclicKd, and as the aj?cnt esiH*cially authorized ((► use 
the.-e credits nnd these eoutributions. The council will suiH>rvi.so the fitting 
up nnd the nmluteimnce of the local schools; will take thfc mwssnry hygh'ulc 
measures; will create gardens, studios, exiauiment stations, etc.; hut It slmll 
not iiilorfcro hi the organization of the curriculum. The prhwipal shall luuin- 
tain his educational indciK'ndencc. Thanks to the .scltool council It will he 
possible attach to the schtsd the civic pi'rsonnel s<r tlinl It will lH*eotuo au- 
tonomous from the flimncinl point of view. 

In Pnrapuay each public school has a people's educational commis- 
sion, composed of p#ents and teachers, and appointed by the na- 
tional council of education. 

.From. this enumeration of facts taken from the report which was 
based upon replies to an inquiry, a conclusion has been drawn that 
in spite of thetDiany praiseworthy efforts which arc briefly described, 
the problems ^ cooperation of the forces of home and scluml have 
not yet beeif solved. The two groups still oppose and contradict 
each other. The reasons for this incompatibility have been given 
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frequently in detail: The luck of education or of interest in educa- 
tional nmtters on the pai't of ])iwents; distrust on Uu; part of the 
((Michers, Avho do not like to have* the parents interfering^ in their 
affairs; social pi'ejndices; jiolitics, etc. In Nor\yay, for example, we 
are told that the supervisinjj; committees, conqjosed partly of parents^ 
liave only increase<l tiie dilliculties of the teachers, especially in 
niatters of di.scipline, and have even caused attacks to be made upon , 
the teachers in the labor paj)ers. In .such countries as 'India, whore 
the new p:eneration is far removed from the old, the parents would 
liave difliculty in ^ivinjx really effective cooperation.,.. An Enj^lish 
correspondent jioints out tliat it would be difficult to create an 
as.sociation of parents and teachers in Enoland because societies 
are already too numerous; the social conditions do not allow 
the success of or<ranizations of the tyjie found in the United 
States; and the English teachers are j^rofessionals, men of cer- 
fain technique, individualists, and little disposed t(f' allow them- 
.selves to be counseled or aided by .parents. In South Africa in 
res])onso to the questionnaire itr wus\. stated that the school admin- 
istrators are already so larjjjely controlled and influenced by the 
jHiblic that they do not need to meet with the parents; in another 
section it is the opinion of the superintendent that parent-teacher 
as.sociation.s would not be very useful in the rural districts because 
the teachers are already in daily contact with the parents, but in 
the citie.s they nu<rht render invaluable service. 

In spite of all difficulties and although progres.s may be slow, the 
cooperation of home and school is steadily advancing. It engages 
more and more ]ieople, and methods arc being improved. When 
the.se methods, adjusted to meet the needs of each country, shall have 
been centralized by a strong organization directing them ilefinitely 
toward the same end, it will be i)o.ssiblc to fully realize this com- 
munity of action between parents and teacher.s. 
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C(iNTr;^Ta.— Ccnoriil EiliiciKlon limird — nuckrftdlpr Poundatlim — I,nurr\ Sp<'lnmn Rockr- 
fpllir Mcmi)iiiil — riinic>:l<‘ <'ori>orMlioii of New York- ('anu'>,'li- Fouiidntion for llii* 
Ad vancoiiu'iit of TriichinK — Jolm K. Slater I’un(l--.Teaiies lYiHd — I’lin!i>.sStoki-f< I-Yind — 
Ainerlcaii Hrld Servin' l-'ello\v»lili)s for I'rrneli rniversitii's — Commission for Relief In 
Ht'lKimn K'diiciitloniil roiiiulatlon — Haroir de llirsch I'^md-^Knlin Poiimlnilon for Poreitni 
Triivel of Arai-rican Te»icliiTH — Commonwealth l-'und — J uMuh Rosenwald I'^Yind — l‘ayne 
I'uBd. 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD’ 

Tlio General Education Board has. since its foundation in 1902, to 
J line SO, 192S, upiu opriated $17G,0S9.42r).54 torllie promotion of edu- 
cation in the United States. Of this sum $112,103,437.95 was paid 
to colleges and other institutions for whites; $12,991,854.75 to institu- 
tions for ne^o-oes; and $1,317,023.91 to miscellaneous objects. 

Tlie^uni of $17,487,002.74 was approprii^etl by t.he board for the 
year endi'd June 30, 1928; in addition there was approiiriated from 
income of the Anna T. Jeanes Fund for Nefjro Rural Schools the 
sum of .$9,024.33, niakin*; a ^rand total of $17,490,087.07. Of the 
total of $17, 487.002. f-U. $12,402,000 represents approjiriations from 
principal and $5^025,002.74 appropriations from income. 

The receipts of the General Education Board were as follows: 
Balance, June 30, 1927, $14,204,582.04; refunds on acciiunt of pay- 
ments made in previous years, $J30,234.52 ; income, July 1, 1927, to 
June 30, 192S, $5,242,433.30; total $10,477,250.52^4 

The statement of disbursements of income for educational pur- 
j)oses is as follows : 

For. whites . — American Journal of ^^thology, $7,500. Universitie.s 
and colleges: Endowment and general purposes, %3, 478, 935 ; to in- 
crease teachers’ salaries, $10,835.00. County school consolidation, 
$370.25; followrdiips ah<I scholarships, $55,700; humanistic studies 
atad research, $509,300; industrial art, $15,501.14; Lincoln School, 
$1J1,000; mc4ical schools, $727,801^8; National Academy of Sci- 
ences, $11,327.72; public education (colleges), $42,500; repairs and 
reequipment, of schoolhouses in flooded Soutl^rn States, $138,432.40; 
rural school agents, $38, (^23; State departments of edOcation (di-. 


‘ Data compiled from report filed with the Seci'otary of the Interior. 
Ht5044’— «0 ^24 
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visions of school buildings, information, scho<»l scrvjpf, demonsl ration 
in supervision, etc.), $71, 747 .‘.m;. 

hov nvijrovK. — C’ollp^cs amJ scliools; Kmlownicnt ami jrcmTul pur- 
poses, $.‘n()l>“J7.4l»; ‘to increase Icachors’ salaries, $11}, 000. Comity 
trainin*' schools, $04.G2!).0(1; fellowsliips and scholarships, $:iH.‘250; 
'^e.xpenses of special students at simmier schools, $d,874.42; John F. 
Sluter Fund, $.V2.000; medical .'schools, $227.()07.G'J ; National Research ^ 
Council felUnvship, $2,u00; ne^n-o rural school fund, $00, 000; rural 
.school ajfcnts. $0!).700,7G; summei’ schools, $23,810.01; repairs and rc- 
equlpnienhof .sclioolhouses in flooded Southern States, $11,507.00; 
traininj' ne<^r>)^teachers in private and denominational collem's, $11,- 
222 . 22 . 

ML^cflioneoiLs. — Conferences, $1,G94. 02; iHiproveiuent of accounting 
systems in educational institutions, $542.27; revision of paper on 
.teachers’ salarie.s. $10,420.03; rural school supervision, $24,318.85; 
studies in the field of public education, $G,273..S2; surveys (miscel- 
laneous), $14.440.t;.S. 

Adrninistration, $22G,GS4.S<). Grand total, $0,771,947.!)!). Income 
onhupdJuneJO, l!)28,as accounted fpr in balance sheet, $12,7(15,302.53. 

Pi’(?!sident : Wickliffe Ros(*. G1 Biohdway, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary: illiam W. llrierh’y, G1 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

OtOCKEFELLEK^FOUNDATIOX 

The uctfviLes of the Rockefeller Foundation for 1927 are sum- 
marized as follows by Gporge E. Vincent, president of the 
foundation : 

r)urln>; 1D2| ttie Ilo<'ki'fpllGr Fouiiilntlnii, in (li.slnirsinp; from income and 
capllal !j!11.22.'{,124, (1) aided Ineni. lioallli oruiiidzat ions in sr» counties of six 
Slates la llie .Mississippi Hood urea ; (2) operated iih (‘inerKoncy Odd Iraining 
station for health workers in (ids rct<ioti Iu‘sid(>R contrH)utinK toward the sup- 
port of nine oilier trujiiliif; ceiuers elsewhere; (H) ussislod iiiiu' s<-liools or 
Imstltutes of public lienltli and three' deiiailmonts of liyKiene in universily 
medical scliools; (4) kuvo aid to 17 nurse-tminliin sclimds in nine oiunlles; 
(.5) furnished fuiuls for lund, huildiiiKs, o|)eintion, or eiidowiiipiit to It) mctlical 
.scliools in 14 countries; (0) siipportml tho I'ekinu Union ISUslical College; (7) 
paid $2,000,(XX) toward a new site for the University of London; (8) lielpcHl 
Itrazil to iiiniiitalii prwautioiiary mea.sures nguliisl yidlovv lever; (1)) contimietl 
studies of that disease In West Africa cm the Hold Coast and in Nlgi'ria ; (10) 
liad a part In utainria control demonstrations or surveys In eight Stales 
of file sou) hern Unitetl States and in 11 femdgn countries; (11) nidml 19 goveni- 
ments to liring hookworm disease under control ; (12) contrihuted to llie hndlh^ 
budgets of 208 counties In 2.3 Slutes of the Ainerlean Commonwealth and of ,31 
simllnr governmental divisions in 14 foreign countries; (1.3) helped to .set up 
or maintain pulilie health laboratory services or ilivlslons of vital Hlntisth'S. 
sanitary enpliioerlng. or epldemlologj' In the national health .4ervlces of 19 
coumrles abfood and in the .State health de|iartiiients of 16 Ainerlean States; 

(14) m^le grants for mental h.vglene work In the United States afld Canada; 

(15) provided fuuUs for biological reaearch at the^ohua Hopklus University' 
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null ai»lo<l invostigations in this Acid nt Yale Univei'slty, the State tlniverBlty 
of i<nvn, the University of Hawaii, the Bernice I’. Bishop Museum in Hono- 
lulu, ami certain universities of Australia; (IG) helped the League of Nation* 
to conduct study tours or Interclianges for 125 heall h otlicoi's from 44 coutitrli's, t<» 
supply wirld-v,-lile informal ion^nbout comnuiiiir.ible diseases, to train govern- 
iiieiit oflicials in vital statistics, and to establish a lilirary of iienlth diM-unients; 

(17) proviiloti, dire^ly or iiulini tly, fcllowslilps for 8r.4 men and women from 
52 different eountiies; and paid tlie traveling exi'euses of 11.5 oflicials or pro- 
fessors making study visits eillier imlividuall.v or in inminissiims; (IS) made 
minor approiudations for improving tin* t('acldng of tlie prtMuiMlieiil .sciences in 
(’liina and Siam, for the o|H'rating exiK'iises of liospiliils in Cliina, and for lal>- 
oralory supplies, e<piipment, and literature for Euro]jean meillctil center's which 
have mjt yet rersoerisl from tlie after effects of the war; (10) lent staff“*mem- 
bers as consultants and gave small .sums for various purposes to many govern- 
ment.s and Instilulions; (2tl) made .surveys of health conditions and of medical 
and nursing education in 14 countries. 

The income of the foundation during: the? year was $0,331,90.^; the 
halance carried over from 192G was $(*),098.647. The following is a 
summary of exitenditures in 1927: Public health, $3,785,718; medical 
education, $4,097,343; miscellaneous, $2.714.r>40;’ administration, 
$025,517. 

President : (leorge E. A’incent, Gl Proadway, New York,, X. 

Secretary : Mrs. Xorimi S. d hompson, Gl Broadway, Xew \ork, ^ 
X. Y. ’ ‘ ■ 

LAURA SPFXMAX ROCKEFELLER MEMORIAL 

The Laura Spclman Pockofellcr Nlemoritll, during tlie year 1928. 
appropriated for educational, charitable, and scientilic mirposes the 
sum of $37jl54.933.G3, which with contingent appropriations of 
$!>27,124.7l makes a grand total of $38,082,058.34. 

On January 3, 1929, the Lntrra Spelman Rockefeller Memorial was 
consolidated' with the Rockefeller Foundation and h'rniinated its 
existence as a separate organization. According to a report issued 
in 1929, “the increasing interc.st pf the ntemorial in the social sciences 
and the develoi)ment of tlTe Roekcfelldr Foundation s own program 
for the advancement of Icndwledge inadi^t desirable for the jirincipal 
activities of these organizations to be continued under a -.single 
administration. 

The sum of $5,000,000 was appropriated to assist in the establish- 
ment of the Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 

Tl^e continuation of the memorial's activities for the stud^ of child 
development and parent education, for the improvement of inter- 
racial relationships* and in cooperation with public agencies will be 
effected through an appropriation of $10,000,000 which has bt*en 
made to the Spelman Fifhd of New York. I 

President : John D. Rockefeller, jr.,. 61 Broadway, New York, X. Y. I 

Secretary : W. S. Richardson, 61 Broadway, X^ew York, N. Y. ^ I 
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CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 

Tho folloTvinp: appropriations wore authorized by the .Camegio 
Corpoi'ation of Xew Yui-k for the fisral yeai’ lDiM-28: Library serv- 
ice. $140,000; adult education, $102,000; the arts, $487, oOO; educa- 
tional studios, research, anti publications. $r»45.7aO; general interests, 
$GGO.OOO; total <rrant< authorized from piincipal .fuinl and special 
fund, $2,041,250. 

Of the grants made during the, current year from the funds' appli- 
cable in the Lnited States, the largest was to the Institute of 
Intel-national Education, Tlie instituje, originally founded by the 
Carnegie Endowment, but independent since has-,, under the 

• leadcTship of Dr. Stephen P. Duggan. pr#rt ed of great usefulness 
both to foreign scholars and students visiting the Vnited States and 
to Americans contemplating foreign study. • 

The African program of the corporation is progressing. Says 
President Frederick P. Keppel, in Ids annual report for the year 
ended Septcinber 30. 1928: 

• - 

Tlie Ciirftepie Coritonition really Milminislers’ two eintmnuenls nmlcr the 
direction of a sinple Imanl of tniste<*s. The major pjirt of its Income is 
limited nncler its olinrtir to iutivlties for the ndyoimiient and diffusion of 
loiowlfHipe and iindcrstiiiulinp ninonjt llie iM'oi>le>>r the United Stati-s, but Mr. 
rarnetrie's far-se^ peiieroslty made nflWsToB also, by a siMK-lal pift of 
.siO.OOO.OOO, for Ihe WiTyiup out of Iht* same broad jturposes “in Canada and 
the British Colonies." It Is from this second soum* that the coqwration has 
einl>arkod durinp the year under leview ujion a llve-ywir i*roprain In British 
AfHcn. for which it has s«‘t aside the sum o^ $.j00,(KK). This netion folli>wed 
- a visit to Africa and a rnsirt to the tniste«'s maile by the secretary and the 
^ president of llte coriwnition. Thanks to tho ponerous itnd intelligent help 
■ .which the corporation reetdvod on every hand, and most notably from Dr. C., 
^>,T. l.ioram, it has alivndy been able to carry this proprani forward to a degree 
' which would .oUieyjgise have 1 hh;ii ifnixissilde. Deflnilo pnints have bt'en votorl. 
usmnlly ijrovidhig for annual Installment.s during Ihe ^p/e-year period, whicli 
aggrepntp about ^alf the totHh sum set aVlde. ResiKinslble local l>o<lles are 
alre.ady selecting repnsr'ntntivo Rouih Africans for Visits to the Uniteil States 
.and Qanadn, .and for lliC'Sclsi'lion and overslpht of seientifle n'sciirclu's, Incliul- 
Ing a mnjo^ ciKtin'rative rest arcfli »u|xin what Is known in ‘South Africa as the 
" Po«>r White" pnddpni, Perlia|»s the intist Imi)o^nnt irsult of the visits of 
tlie conmilsaliuis .sent ti> Africa by the Phcliw Slokc's Fund, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, has the develo)>m*nt of the sotcnllea 
Jeanes School, which represents the adaptation of the fruits of our American . 
. expiTlence with the .southern negroes to the erlucution of the native African. 
Since 1025 tho corporation has been contributing to the support of a Jeane« 
School In' Kenya Colony, nnd It has now agreed to give similar help to five 
additional schools, <b be pstnbllsho^, • iwpectlvely. two within the Union of 
South Africa, and one each In Nortlierti and Southeni tUiodesia n|w] in Nynsa- 
IhUd. Although none of the gifts made by the corpirratlon In thl^ program 
have been subject to form'nl conditions a.s to the receipt of ftlUds f nun "other 
Btrarces, It may-b^i^d that in practically every cas^ fluids at, least equal to 
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those furnished by the coriK>ration are being ivmvlded b}- the Qovernment pf 
the Union oi* from some oflier Africiin source. 

. President. Fre<lcrick P. Keppel. 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

Secretary: James Bi*rtram, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 

Tlie Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, in 
its report for the year ended June 30. 1927. announces progress on 
bulletins dealing with dental education, legal education; school, col- 
lege, and university athletics in Great Britain and the United States; 
the present character and relatt)ns .of .schools and colleges in the 
United States as compared with those in several European countries; 
and authorizes the cbntinuance of the last inquiry in a specific study 
of the rclation»*of schools and colleges in the State of Pennsvlvania. 

The executive committee received with satisfaction information 
that retiring allowances from the fo\indation had been declared" 


free of income tax in Mnys.arbusetts, and approved tbe reeommendatious of 
the president coiieeniliiK the estatdishinent of a central, iigeucy for the sale, 
purchatse. and custody for securities for the foundation, in cooperation with tlie 
<'arneuie Corporation of New York, the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, and the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

Dosiuing from time to time to assist certain educational projects tlwough 
the Carnegie Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation voted and'the foundation 
accepted, during the year, appropriations of $10,000 for a study of graduate 
instruction, of .$10,000 foC a study nf accrcflited schools in coi'ix*ration with 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland, and of .$3,000* for aid in the ptiblication .of miscellaneous educa- 
tional bepnrt.s. * , 

In ndmlnlsterlng the rules for retirement the coninihtw voted that expec.- 
tation of a retiring allowance Is not interfered with by th^ transfer of a 
teacher from an institution that was associated with the foundation in 1915 
to on institution that barr iu'come nssociutc(i after 'llltit date hut before«the 
transfer of the te^ttter. 


During the year the trustees received a total income of $1^89,644 
for gener^il purposes and $23,000 for special purposes, in addition to 
$57,862.40 from 'the endowment of the division of eduoetional 
inquiry, $789,644.13 from the general endowment, and $623,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York on account of its appropria- 
tion of $600,000 a jear for 10 years for general purposes and of 
certain specific appropriations of $23,000. The^^current expenditures 
were a8 follows: 

(a) General endoivment: Retiring allowances and pensions in 
institutions on the a^ociated list, $1;257, 770.40; retiring allowances 
and pensiohs grainted to indivij^uals, $76,283.64: total retiring allow'* 
ances and pensions, $1,334,054.64; pension studies, $2,640.43; expenses 
^ adauhistration, $85, 560!S9|, publicadon, $5,000. 
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(i) Division of educational inquiry: General, $8,030.33; study of 
legal education, $10,649.70; study of dental education, $6,574.08; 
study of graduate instruction, $2,000; study of comparative educa- 
. t ion, $0,080.05 ; study of college at hleUcs, $22i80G.77; other studies, 
$13,747.50; total, $74,094.49. Grand total, $1,501,349.35. 

..I’resident: Henry 8. I’ritchett, 522 h^ftli Avenue. New . York, 

N. Y. 

Secretary: Clyde Furst, 522 Fifth Avenue. New York. N. Y, 

JOHN F. SL.4TER FUND 

t 

The following appropriations covering the year 1927-28 were made 
by the Education Committee of the John F. Slater Fund: Colleges, 
$22,050; Hampton-Tuskegee campaign fund, $10,000; county train- 
ing schools, $35,000; special work, $2,000; total $69,050. 

For several years the Slater Fuml has been paying, or assisting in 
paying, the salary of a professor in the English or science department 
in each of 20 colleges. The professors to whose salaries the contri- 
butions have been made are graduates of, or have atlemlcd Harvard, 
Yale, Dartmouth, Columbia, Cliicago. Northwestern, California, Illi- 
nois, Howard, Fisk, or some other well-known institution. 

Of the 306 county training schools aided by the fund, in 1926-27, 
there were 82 which report a four-year high-school coui.se :. Alabama, 
10; Arkansas, 1; Florida,!; Georgia, 5; Kentucky, 7; Louisiana, 8; 
Maryland, 2; Mississippi, 3; North Carolina, 17; Oklahoma, 1; 

. South Carolina, 4; Tennessee, 8; Texas. 10; Virginia. 5, There are 

' 66 schools which have dormitories; and 98 which have teachers’ 
homes. 

I4e ident: James H. Dillard. Charlottesville, V'a. 

Secretary: Gertrude C’. Mann, Bn.x 4l8, ^’haflottesville, Va. 

JEANES FUND 

. 

The Joanes Fund, for the improvement of negro rural schools, » 
cooperated during ^he session ending June 30, 1927, , with public- 
school boards and .superintendents in 306 counties in 14 State.s.^ 

The 309 supervising teachers, paid partly by the counties and partly 
through the Jeanes Fund, visited- regularl^ in these counties 9,428 
country schools, making in all 51,011 visits, and raising for the pur- 
pose of school improvement $4^6,845. The total of salaries -paid to 
the supervising teachers was $273,418, of which $164,871,y?as paid 
by the public-school authoritie.s and $108,647 throif|h the Jeanes 
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Fund, 


The busin ess o fjthese traveling teachars, working under the di- 
rection of the'^unty rap^intendents, is to help and encourage the 
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rural teachers; to introduce into small country schools simple home 
in<lustries*, to give lessons on sanitation, cleanliness, etc.; to promote 
tho improvement of sclioolhoiisc^s and school jxrounds; and to organ- 
ize clubs for the betterment of the school and neighborhood. 

PUELPS-STOKES FUND 

The Phelps-Stokes Fund, established under the will of Caroline 
Phelps-Stokes, who died in 1909, was incori)orat<?d by the State of 
Xew York in 1911. The act of incorporation directs the trustees to 
use the income for “the erection or improvement of tenement-house 
dwellings in New York City and for educational purposes in the edu- 
cation of negroes, both in' Africa and the United States, North Amer- 
ican Indians, and needy and deserving white .students.” The capital 
of the fund is approximately $1,200,000. 

In recognition of the advancement which many negro secondary 
schools and colleges have made during the 10 years since the report 
on tljpse institutions was issued in 191G, the PTielps-Stokes Fund, at 
the request of the Association of Colleges for Negro Youth, recently 
appropriated $5,0(X) to assist the United States Bureau of Education 
to make a resurvey of t|ie institutions of higher 1, earning for negroes 
in America. The Bureau of Education has completed this survey, 
which has been published under the title “Survey of Negro Colleges 
and Universities.” Approximately 40 per cent of the money provided 
by the Phelps-Stokes Fund and by other cooperating institutions was 
returned at the conclusion of the .survey. 

Since the beginning of the fund in 1911, ai)propriations have been 
made to various organizations interested in the welfai’? of negroes in 
America and Africa. Appropriations have nlso been made with con- 
siderable regularity to a number ofyiUigro schools of the secondary and 
collegiate tyi>es, such ns Fisk University, Atlanta I'^niversity, Hamp- 
ton Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Cnlhour^ Colored School, Penn Nor- 
mal and Indu.strial School, and Lincoln University (Pennsylvania). ' 

The fund has also aided ^he work of the inteiTacial commissions 
and such conferences as the “National Interracial Conference” held 
in Washington in December, 1?)28. 

Fellowships have been established in the University of Virginia 
and the University of Georgia for the stuily of tho negro problem. 
Both universities accepted these fellowships with the understanding 
that graduate students should make some phase of the negro problem 
.their special task and* that the universities would publish the theses. 

A special fund has been established at t)ie George Peabody College 


for Teachers, at Nashville, Tenn., to enable the teachers and students - 
to visii ^colored schools and see the actual progress which , J 
n^oes aref mfddng. ^ ‘ I 
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In 1920 the fund entered into cooperation ■with foreijtn missionary 
societies and colonial governments for the .study of native education 
in Africa. Throu”;h this cooperation two educational cominis.sions 
were sent to West, South, Ecpiatorial, and East Africa, and two 
volumes, entitled Education in West, South and E(juatorial Africa ” 
(1922), and “Education in East Africa” (1925), were printed to 
report the findings of these commissions. 

The fund has interested itself partieularly in bringing to the United 
State.s representati\ e govei nment ofhcial.s, e«Iucators, and missionaries 
from Africa to make studies of tlie progress of the negroes in 
America. About GO person.s have thus been enabled to study negro 
education at first hand in the United States. In addition, the fund 
has largely assisted s.everal promising xVfrican students to fit them- 
selves in this country foi- work among their own people in Africa. 

Recently tlie fund has been giving much attention to assisting the 
Liberian Government through thel^^ablishment of a public library, 
the development of public education, the encouragement of sound 
education under missionary auspices, and the develoi^ment of an 
ade(|uate industrial and agricultural institute on the lines of Tuskegee. 

The fund, in addition to its eilucational work, is interested in im- 
proving housing conditionspn Xew York, especially among negroes. 

A re])ort covering the work and expenditures of the fund since its 
foundation has been prepared and will be available for distribution 
early in 1929. 

President : Anson Phelps Stokc.s, 2408 Jfassaehusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington. D. C. 

Secretary: I. N. Phelps Stokes. 101 Park Avenue. New York, N. Y. 




AMERIC.VN FIELD SERVICE FELLOW.SyiPS FOR FRENCH 

UNIVERSITIES 


The American Field Service for French Universities, which is 
administered by the Institute of Intcrnutiorial Education, with head- 
quarters in New York City, has for its objective the establishment of 
“an enduring memorial for the 127 Field Service men who gave 
their lives in the Great War.” It seeks “ to develop a better realizn-' 
tion an<l appreciation of the contributions of French universities to 
science and learning, and to promote mutual understanding and 
good will between France and the United States. Nine fellowships 
were awarded for the year 192&-29. 

President: Paul D. Cravath, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York, 

E^Ritive Secretary ; Archie M. Palmer, 2 West Forty-fifth l^reet, 
New York, N. Y. - ‘ * ' 
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COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN BELGIUM EDUCATIONAL FOUNDA- 
TION (INC.) AND THE FOUNDATION UNIVERSITAIRE 

The (’oinmission for Relief in Belgium Educationjil Foundation 
(Ine.) during the calendar year lOiiT contributed the sum of $ir)0,000 
lor the comiiletiou of the Ijoiivaiu Library. Ibis final donation 
brings the gifts through the foundation for the building and main- 
tenance. of that library to ii^OG.'sOOO, The foundation authorized a 
conti ibution of ‘J , ■>()(), OOO Belgian francs for the completion of the 
main group of the now buildings of the University of Brussels at the 
Solbosch site. Tliis final gift to Brussels University brings the total 
of gifts and expemlit ures of the f<)undation for the Solbosch building 
program to 31.348.740.77 francs (equivalent to $1,254,230.50). The 
i'oundatioii has also given this univcisity the sum of 15,000,000 francs 
lor future physical exi>ansion (equivalent to $081,818.10). 

The foundation supported Commission for Relief in Belgium 
advanced fellowships for Belgians in the United States and three 
advanced fellowships for Americans in Belgium for the 1927-1028. 
It likewi.se maintaiiied its Commission for Relief in Belgium gradu- 
ate fellowships with 27 Belgian students, including nine renewals 
and one honorary fellow in the United States for the foregoing 
jieriod. 

President : Herbert Hoover. 

Secretary: Perrin C. Galpin, 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

BARON DE HIRSCH FUND 

' rhe Baron de Hirsch Fund, which was organized on March 13, 

' 1890, wa.s incorporated on February 12, 1891, under the New York 
Menibei-ship Corporation law. The endowment fund, given by the 
Baron and Baroness de Hirsch, amounts to $3,800,000, ' It'is used 
for the aid of rivsidcnt Jewish immigrants. In addition to the work 
conducted by its trade school, it ahjo graqts .agricultural scholarships' 
r to Jewi.sh young men between* the ages of 10 ami 19, at the State 
Institute of Applied Agriculture, Farmingdalc, Long Island, N. Y., 
and the State School of Agriculture, Delhi, N. Y. The Trade and 
liuliistrial School, establisjied by the fund in New York City, offers to 
young men course.': of training that will fit them for employment in 
skilled trades, such as printing, sign painting, show-card writing, 
plumbing, machine .work, electrical work, and automechanics. 

Pre.sident: S. G. Rosenbaum, IVool worth Building, New York, 
_ N. Y.‘ ' . 

Assistant Secretary: George '^Bookstaver, Woolworth Building, 
New York, N. Y. 
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KAHN FOUNDATION FOR THE FOREIGN TRAVEL OF AMERICAN 

TEACHERS 

4 

/riic Kahn P'oimdation fur the Fnroi«m Travel of Aincricun Touch- 
ers was (»r^ninizei| in New York (’ity on January C. 1011, for the 
purpose (»f enahlin*: "men of i)roved intellectual attainments to en- 
jo^, (luring one year or jiioic, sufficient leisure and fi'oedoni from all 
professional pursuits or j)reoccuj)uiions, to enter into perxmal con- 
tact V it h men and countries they lui^ht othenvise never have known.'’ 
It wa.s founded by Albert Kahn, of Paris, France. A report to the 
trustees, on ‘‘ Kace and Population,*’ was made bv Prof. Owen Beaty, 
of the S.Mithern Methodist University. Dallas.* Tex., who avus the’ 
AllHu-t Kahn fellow for lO'iC-LT. The stipend of the siinde fellow- 
ship is 

liesidentr Kdward 1). Adams. ohK Aladison Avenue, Xew W)i'k, 
^ \ , % 

feecietarA : Prank I). Packenihal. r».‘>l West One hundred sixteenth 
Street. Xew Ym-k, X. Y. 


COMMONWEALTH FUND 


'I he C’ommonwealth Phind diirinfr the fis(xil year ending Septeml)or 
30, 1028, continued it.s aetivitje.s in the fields of child Avelfare, public 
health, and education. The following approprhdions \Aore voted for 
1027-28: Commonwealth P’und prograiu.s, $l,()7r*.101.4r). Speeinl 
grants — health, $80,300; mental hygiene and child guidance, $218,925; 
miscellaneous, $100,205.35. Total, $2,083,021.80. S[)etial grants are 
made chiefly to institutions and organizations for the conduct of 
Aarious educational, social, and philanthropic unrlertakings, with 
which the fund ha.s no administrative conne«<ion, direct or indirect. 
Among the more important unclassified grants are included $12,500 
to the Boy Scouts of America, for a study of the effects of scouting 
in a number of American cities, with the purpose of discoverirtg 
wtaknessps and indicated change.s in program. 

Pjfesident, EdAvard S. Harlmes.s, 1 East Fifty-seventh St reef, New ' 
York, N. Y, 

Socrctui^, Katherine Hoffart. 1 Eu.st Fifty-seventh Street, Ngaa- 
York, X. Y. '■ . 


1 ■ ^ 



JWLIUS ROSENWALD FUND ' , 

t 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund was incorporated in 1917, under the 
laws of the St^te of Illinois, for charitable, scientific, educational, 
and religiou.cr purposes. Its total expenditures for tile fiscal year 
ended Juno 30, 1928, amounted to $304,^31.21. This fund has de-. 
voted its aCtentibn chiefly to a program for the bnilding of negro 
schoolhouara in rural sections of 14 Southern States. On June 80, 
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192^^, there were 4,13S RosonwaUl schools, a Dumber of them with 
separate huihlinfrs for shops and teachers’ liomes, standing in the 
11 States of the South. During the fiscal }^ear $JM)1,341 was expended - 
for negro rural .sehf)ol.s; anil $G,428.iiG for small libraries in 140 rural 
schools. 

President : Edwin U. Embrce, 5733 Kemburk Avenue, Chicago, 

111 . 

Secretary and Contioller; William Ih Harrell, 925 South Homan 
.Avenue, (’hicago, 111. 

, THE PAYNE FUND 

The Payne Fund, which was organized on September 1, 1927, and 
incorjx>rated April 9, 1929, under the niember.ship corporations law of 
the State of New York, was founded to provide for enlargement of 
tire activities and interests that developed during the work of mem- . 
hers of the fund who first organized as the National Committee for 
the Study of Juvenile Reading on April 1, 1925. In carrying out its 
purposes ‘‘ to initiate, assist, or conduct researches, surveys, experi- 
ments, and other projects from which may be developed increased 
understanding of youth and its needs and capacities for constructive 
j^articipation in organized society” the fund ha^ (1) continue^ to 
provide for the National Committee for the Study of Juvenile Read- 
ing; (2) financed the first two years of the .survey and planned pro- 
gram of the National Committee for the Study of Social Values in 
JMotlon Pictures; (3) established the Payne Fund Committee on Edu- 
cational Research (in Motion Pictures) cotfpfiteting with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Yale University, Ohio Stahf^niversity, Iowa State 
University, and New York University in scientific research in connec- 
tion with motion pictures and youth';, (4) financed the Preliminary 
Committee on Educational Broadcasting for a national surVey of the 
possibilities for radio broadcasting to schools; (5) cooperated with 
the Ohio State Department of Education in organizing and main- 
taining the “ Ohio School of the Air broadcasting regular programs 
for the-schools of the State; (6) continued to finance a study of the . 
bilslio-psychology methods of Dr. Nicholas Roubakine, of the Bureau 

N of International Education, Geneva, Switzerland; (7) contributed to 
the Orthological Institute of London for development of a condensed 
English vocabulary for use of youth, in non-English speaking coun-- 
• triest (8) contributed the services "tif staflf radio specialists to^ssisfc > 
members of the t)eparfment, of Superin’tendence of the National. 

•' Education As^ciation' in developing plans for the participation of . i 
organized education in school broadcasting; (9) assisted tl^B,maga.;^-i_ 
‘ zine Children financially and with staff advisers; (10) cpjntinued^tAsst 
maintain two staff members in Geneva, Switzerland, f Ql^..,|e8eaKlQ& 


■ V - 
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sonio of tlio problems on the projrrmn of the Lea^Mie of Nations, in- 
cluding child welfare, public health, opium ami dangerous dnifis, Uml 
nii^rration. 

1 he fund is at present maintained hy descendants of the I’ayne 
fanlily of Ohio and is using the income on approximately $2.000.()()(). 

President : H. M. Clymer. No. 1 Madison Avenue, Now York, N. Y. 

Secretary: Ella Phillips Crandall, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New 
A^ork, ,N. A'. • 



] CHAPTER XVI 

WORK OF TUVA BUREAU OF EDUCATIOX FOR THE 
JCATIVES OF AEASKA 


I5y Wiu.iAM Hamii.ton 
Ohiif, A Uu>'kit Ofpcc of lUluoation 


In aililition to maintaining schools for the native cliiklren, the 
United States Bureau of Education aids entire communities by ex- 
tendin'; niedical aid, by relieving (h*stitution. by fostering eoniniei’cial 
enterprises, by supervi-sini^ tin' reindeer industry, and by promoting 
g('iierally the interests of tlie natives. 

Ihc organization of the Alaska division of the bureau consi.sts 
of th(‘n)Hice in AVasbington with :i cinpiloyees; the oflTiee in vSeattle, 
AVash., which is the headquarters of the chief of the Alaska Division 
and functions a.s the purchasing and disbursing office for the bureau’s 
Alaskan work, with 7 employees; anil the field force in Alaska, 
which, during the fiscal year Ib27-2S, included C superintendents, 
117 teacheivs, 9 jiliysiciahs, 28 nurses, ?> eiuployeeft in connection ivith 
the reindeer service, 17 employees on the U. S; S. Boxer and on tlie 
Aukon River medical boat; also 19 c(K)ks, janitors, and orderlies, a 
total of 201) employees. Ninety-five schools were maintained with an 
enrollment of 8,742 pupils. 

1 he bureau’.s vessel, tlie Boxer ^ continues to render valuable service 
in transporting aj>t)ointees, eciuipment, and supplies from Seattle to 
their remote de.stinutions on the coast, on the outlying islands, or on 
the rivers of Alaska. Leaving Seattle in the spring the v’essel makes 
its first -voyage of the season through the waters of southeastern 
Alaska and along the souUiern coast as far as -Kodiak Island ; on its 
second voyage it vi.sits the settlements on the slices of the Alaska 
Peninsula and of Bering Sea; its third voyage is the long -cruise to 
the Eskimo villages beside the waters of the Arctic Ocean as far- 
north as Point Barrow. The annual visit of the Boxet furnishes) to 
many settlements their only means of communication with the rest, 
of the world. Its passengers are the teachers, doctors, and nurses 
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froinp to nr roturniiij; from tlic^ir voluntar}’ oxilo. Its car<ro includes 
thelumlK'V gnd liimlwaro for use' in const met i n<r scliool buildinffS at 
various places in xVliiska, the coal aiul fooil sup|)li(\s ret|uircd foi’ a 
3’oar, !\n>l a years supply of the books, I'urnilmc*, and ecjuipiuent 
necdcil b\’ tin- s(diools. On its last, yoyaize for the s<>ason it briu"?) 
to Seattle reindeer meat, furs.' and ivory carvin«;s wbieli are sold' for 
the Eskimos throu<:h the Seattle oflice of the Alaska Division. 

Through eniployin*' Alaskan natives as sailois, the Ho.ver also 
functioris as a trainin'^ ship in the educational program of the 
bureau. 

In each of the da}' schools, in addition- to in.struction in the usual 
academic subjects, attention is given to smdi indu.strial work as 
conditions permit. Sewing, cooking, and carpentry are emphasized. 
Importuiife^a.s the industrial work of tbe day si'bools is, it mu.st 
be supplemented by specializeil training in such activities a.s will 
enable tbe natives siiccesslvdly to meet tlie now conditions resulting 
from the advance of civilization. With this in .view, three industrial 
boarding schools are maintained, located at AVhite Mountain on . 
Seward Peidnsnla; at Kanakanak on Bristol Bay; and at Eklutna 
on the Alaska Kailroad north of Anchorage. The cui'riculuin of these 
schools includes such industries a.s carpentiy. furniture making, ^ 
boat building, tbe making of clothes, shoeniaking, sled ‘e(»nst ruc- 
tion, operation and n-pai;* of gas engines, ivory' carving, ta.xidci my, 
and basket weaving. The innate de.xterity of the natives insures 
their succe.ss in these industries. 

Ilttving in view the nece.ssity' fo^ the training of natives for service 
in connection with their cooperative stores, instruction is given in 
typewriting, stenography, clerical work,'ti'nd businc.ss methods. Prob- 
lems in connection with the reindeer industry are considorotl. Rein-* 
deer skins are tanned and made into garmKnt.s. In.struction in health 
and sanitation is given by resident nurses. Directed play includes 
ba-sketball, ba.seball, and tennis, as Avell as the. primitive game.s of the 
natives- thcmselve.s. Utilization of Alaska’s food supply is .stimsed. 
Fish and berries, obtained plentifully during the season, are canned 
for Avinter-iise. The gardens at Eklutna furnish-many of tbe veg^- ' 
stables req^red and hunting expeditions by tho older boys supply the 
school with the meat of the caribou and tbe mcHintain sheep. From 
the.se indu.strial schools' students will go directly into the industrial 
and busi/iess life of their communities, applying at once the knowledge 
and ^rll gained in the schools. ' 

Experience 1ms shown that teachers appointed from the Stages to 
schools in .^aska frequently Kdve difficulty in adjusting themselves 
to local conditions and to ^e work for the natives. As the result 
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of cotifpiTiioos botwopn tlio Unitod Stfites Commis.sinnor of Ediira- 
lion and the president of the Alaska Agricultural Colle«;e and School 
of Mines, at Fairbanks, decision has been made to include, in the work 
of (hat institution courses in the training of teachers for the schools 
• *f the natives of Alaska, (iraduatcs from these, courses will be con- 
sidered for a|)pointnient by. (lie Bureau of E<lucation, The famili- 
ai‘i(y of these persons with the climate and general conditions in the 
Territory is exjiected to be, aihantagoous. ^ 

On January IH, 11)28. tbe school laiilding at Barrow was destroyed 
by fire with all school supplies and pcM-sonal effects of the teachers. 
1 be teachers and natives borrowed from the school at Wainwright, 
more than,, 100 miles distant, and transported by dog sleds, supplies, 
books, and C(|uipment, and reopened school in a storeroom. Congress 
promptly made an emergency appropriation of $10,000 for the erec- 
tion of a new building and tbe puivha.se of .supplies and c(|uipment. 

During the night of April 1, 1028, lire destroyed the 2-room log 
.sj’hool building at White Mountain. Books, equipment, most of 
(ho records, the laundry of the boarding pupils, and a quantity of 
fcK)d stored in the building were burned. The building was erected 
a number of years ago a.s a day school, long before the industrial 
.school was established. Congress made an appropriation of $G0,0()0 
for a commodioH.s building with its .equipment, ^or a storehouse at 
Golovin, on the seacoast, tind for a power boat to tnm.sport building 
niateriuls and supplies from Golovin to White ^loiintain. 

On June 8, 1928, the schdol building at Killisnoo, a village iri south- 
» eastern Ala.ska, wa.s destroyed by a fire that burned practically the 
entire village. Most of the natives have moved from Killisnoo to 
the neighboring village of Angoon. 

In the autumn of 1927 the Combined Packers' Association de- 
jiositcd at Kanakanak, in southwestern Alaska, lumber, with plans 
and specifications, for a boys’ dormitory at Kanalq^ak Industrial 
School. By special legislation the Secretary of the Interior was 
empowered to accept officially this gift. At the opening of the 
1928 cannery season *in May carpenters were sent by the association to 
complete the erection of this building during the summer months. 

. Hospitals have been maintained at Juneau, Tanana, Akiak, Kana- 
knnak, and Noorvik. Contracts were entered into with hospitals at 
Nome, Anchorage, and Cordova in Alaska, as Veil as with hospitals 
^ in the States of Washington and Oregon, for the treatment of 
Alaskan natives. Several native bo^^s and girls were brought to 
Seattle for special treatment The professional servioe rendered in 
Alaska during the fiscal year 1938 is shown in the following table; 
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journeys to secure it. I'lie e.xtent of llii" >crvicc is set forth below. 
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Tn order to exteml im‘dieal relief to natives s«'attercd throu^rhout 
the ^ nkon A alley, the \ nkou medical brail aaiis npiin operated dnr- 
injr tin* season of open navigation. In 1!>27 it was in charjrf of Dr. 
John Huston, detailed fmin lhe>Iunenii hospital. Avho ^'ns assisted 
bj|i lAvo trainisl nnrse.s. Tjie Imat Avent into o|M>mtion at Nenarin on 
♦tune 1. 11*27, and its work was A*i*rv suci'i’ssful during the ynrlv suin> 
luer. I nfortunnlidy. Doctor Huston fell overlnmnl <»n July U5 and 
wa.s dniAviuHl. After lii.n death tlj>* two niirM^j^intimieil to treat all 

_ % . - r4 • . I * . ■ ■ . . ^ 


eases nlon^ tW river. ^at rtKpiinsI iiMsIieMl ntteiilion. During! the 
rmisc of Hie l^t 1,473. patients were tr\*atfHl and niiieli dental work 
ncminjilishtsl, ineludjni; h84 extraetiuna. The opportHnily for iieciir* 
nKslieal aid is greatly ap|>m*iMfd by lh« natives and whitA*s in 
the iaolaiMt Mtleiit|i‘nta along the river.* 

^ On June 8, 195IH, the Yukon medieni Bo«t aftain went into com- 
nitMton wiUta jdijraMritD, a denliat; and two nurses'Ms lie profiswiinnal 
•taf. ,, 

la Tifw of Ik# het tkai a targt aumker itHwleer are killed for 
food loralljr and for rxportaliciii ,it i« ddlk^ to «lat«.lbe {^raeiae mim* 
fm Ui Alaaka at tax datau li la MlUnatod^kat tk«rt art im- 
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The preat increase fn the numl)er of herds of reindeer in nortliern 
and western Alaska rendered it urgent that provision' be made fw the 
allotment of gi azing lands. By the act of March 4, 1927, authority 
was granted for the establishment by. the Secretary of the Interior of 
grazing districts in Alaska and for the granting of leases for defi- 
nitely described areas therein. The provisions of this act are being 
carried into effect as rapidly as possible. This actiohv will regidate 
the occupancy of grazing lands by ‘the reindeer herds and prevent 
friction among the owners of reindeer in regions where the hcr(|j%re 
most numerous. ^ 

In order to interest the natives in reindeer raising and to encourage 
them, the reindeer were distributed among them through a system of 
apprenticeshi|); the result is a large nuiiJlKJr of individual owners. 

In 15 localities native owners of ri'indeer have combined their herds 
and formed cooperative a.ssociations, thus insuring better safeguard- 
ing of tht'ir interests, -more efficient methods for the sale of meat and 
hides, e<*ononiy in the herding, and simplification of the marking of 
the rein^leer, one mark for the entire association being substituted for 
the large numl>er of marks of the individual owners. These coopera- 
tive a.s.s«)ciations own ap|)ro.ximately 100,000 reindeer. 

It has been fotmd that the ahility «>f the natives to manage their 
herds is a comlition to theii' success in the reimleer industry. The 
Commissioner of Education and the pre.sident of the Alaska Agri- 
cultural C<»Jlego and Sclund of Mines have entered into, an agree- 
ment hy which a>,^nitei1 number of Eskimo young men will Im) 
received by that instulutiorf in onler to furni.sh them an opportunity 
to Require training. to fit them f<»r the independent management of , • 
their h^rds. At the experiment .statiim of the Bureau of Biological 
Sun’oy, mriintained in connection with the college, these natives will 
lie instructe<l in reindts'r hnshandry, including selective breeding, tlio 
prevention and cure of diseases, the marketing of the moat iiiul hides, 
Hnd*tho nutritive value of tlie various foragi' plants eaten by 
reindeer. They will also 1 h' given s|H‘ciid courses in the collegn in 
('ooking, sanitation, hygiene, and such elementary school subjoets as 
are found siiitahlo to their reipiircments. Six young men, wliomi 
expenses are paid by the Feilernl Government, have entered upon 
this course/ A succession of natives thus trained would provide 
com{)et4mt administrators of tlu) reindeer industry 'and insure its 
Iiennsnont success, ' ' . ^ 

As part of*their duly, the tMchers in tbo Bunhiu. of Education’s 
i(du>ola in tlioae regions iffaded .by the reindeer industry bava 
hicberto required to exercise sti))ervision otrer the hortla (ft the 
vicinity of their schoolA .The growth and intportinee of the IhduiK 
try have necn^laled tha i|>pointinent of a genen^ sttperviaor whoMi 
disiiea cover all mttaia coDoeelc^ the t^ndear ihtdudiltg 
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the inspection of the herds, the establish merit of new herds, the mak- 
ing of recomnuMidations for the issuing of leases for grazing areas, 
cooperation in the prevention of disease, promoting the marketing of 
the meat and hides, and furthering all other measures for the 
advancement of the industry. 


One of the problems in conpection with the reindeer industry is the 
providing of a market for the meat, which is greatly in excess of local 
demands. Progress is, however, being made in this direction. AVhen 
returning fnmi northernmost Alaska, the Boxer calls at Eskimo 
villages ahing the Arctic coast north of Xome and takes on board 
about 500 carcasses. Avhich, at Xome, are transferred to steamers 
boimd to Seattle. The Boxer then proceeds to St, Lawrence Island, 
in northern Bering Sea. and again fills her cold-storage space to 
capacity with carcasses for sale to dealers in the towns along the 
southern coast of Alaska and in Seattle. 

An incorjiorated company, with a capital of $3,000,000, exiwrts 
large quantities of reindeer meat each season and maintains six plants 
^ the Seward Peninsula, to which reindeer are driven when in prime 
Condition, slnughlered^ and placed in cold storage. For the trans- 
portation of its reindeer meat from Alaska to Se^it^e and of supplies 
needed in Alaska, this company operates the Sierra^ a freighter with 
a capacity of 2,000 tons, which makes three round trips during the 
season of navigation, transporting approximately 12,000 carcasses 
during the season. The steamers Victoria and Alameda^ of the 
Alaska Steamship Co., have also been equipped with refrigeration 
facilities and transport reindeer meat from Nome to Seattle. A cold- 
storage plant has been constructed on the shore of Bristol Bay for 
the storage and sale of reindeer meat to the 28 canneries operated in 
that roffion during the summer months; .surplus meat at the end of 
the season is shipped to the Pacific coa.st on the cannery tenders. 
Flal-bottomcd barges, decked over and provided with cold-storage 
compartments, are towed from tleep water into shallow bays and 
rivers 'to furnish storage for reindeer slaughtered at Kotzebue, within 
the Arctic Circle, St. Michael, near the mouth of the Yukon River, 
and at Koknnes, on the lower Yukon River. 

The increase in the exportation of reindeer meat rendered desirable 
^an inquiry into it.s nutritive value. Chemical and biological analyses 
of reindeer meat made by the Department of Agriculture, at the 
rcque.st of the Bureau of Edu<atic»n, .show that it has high protein, 
low faf, and comparatively low moi.sture. This means that reindeer 
meat possesses high nutritive value in proportion to its weight, which ’ 
is an important fact in a commodity which is shipped long distances ‘ 
from its source of supply. 
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Profjrcss in the scliool-huildin*; fioltl has been so rapid and so much 
has been written on the subject during the past few years that it 
would be impossible to cover adequately all the (hfferent phases of 
this work within the limits of this report. Therefore, only a few 
subjects will be touched upon which are significant of new develop- 
ments in regard to the school -building problem. For example, al- 
though elementary and high school build^igs are of equal importance, 
considerable space is given to the evolution of the elementary school 
building of the city school systems liecause it represents a wider de- 
parture fi-om previous types; for t!ie same reason the school-build- 
ing survey Is discussed at length because this is a comparatively new 
field in which new metlmls are constantly being worked out 

' m 

EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN CITY SCHOOL BUILDING 

Probably no type of sclfcol building represents such a radical de- 
parture from tradition as the modern city elementary school building. 

To understand its development it will be necessary to review briefly 
the history of its evolution. 

Broadly speaking, there have been three stages in the development 
of the scliool building, each of them the result bf three important 
changes in our social and industrial life. In the early pioneer days 
life outside of school contained many activities of great educational •. 
value for children. There were crops to be planted and harvested 
and animals to be tal^en care of ; cooking and sewing had to be done; 
and there was work with tools that developed mechanical ingenuity. 
Man in those days had to live close to the elements and had to depend 
upon his own ingenuity in dealing with them. Children naturally 
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shared'these responsibilities with their fathers and mothers, and so 
developed a resourcefulness in meetin*^ all kinds of situations which 
was of the greatest, value in enabling them to become men and women 
equipped for their social group. For these reasons, it was not 
neces-varv for the school tq tench anything more than the three R’s. 
This in turn meant that the one-room' schoolhouse of those days was 
adequate so far as school facilities were concerned. 

Toward the middle of the last century’, luAvever, the concentration 
of largo numU'rs of people in cities brought about changes in our 
social life which have vitally affected the whole development of our 
. school system. At first, as the ciiies developed, there was no recog- 
nition of the neeil of changing in any radical way our educational 
program and .school buildings to meet the changed conditions. The 
people who founded the cities came from the farms and had hud the 
V, training which we have just described. It was natural for them to 
bring .to the city the same kind of school which they had attended. 
But, as many children had to be accommodated in a single school in 
a city, a one-room .schoolhouse would not do. Consequently, 4, 8, or 
12 one-room schools were put under one roof. This is the period in 
schoolhouse planning khown as the 1S4S period. Tlic buildings 
were usually three stories high, with large, high-ceilinged rooms, wdth 
no corridors, or else a “ well ” in the center of the building. As the 
science of lighting and ventilation had not yet developed, children 
were, forced to sit in rooms five hours a day under conditions that 
developed eye strain, bad posture, and bad respiratory troubles. 

Undesirable as these physical conditions were, yet they did not 
constitute the most serious objections to this type of school. The 
real objection to it was that it was entirely unfitted to meet the needs 
of children living in cities. The building it.self usually was directly 
on the street and had little more than a .small paved yard for play. 
The result wa.s that more and more children took to the streets as 
their only playgrounds. Also, this tvpe of building gave no oppor- 
tunity for anything but the traditional study of the three R’s, and 
in the growing cities of tliis period children did not find the oppor- 
tunities for the wholesome work and play which had been part of 
the life of children in the pioneer days. 

While the cities were small and still hod vacant lots which served 
as playgrounds, the inadequacy of the sit-and-study^chool was not 
apparent, but as cities grew in size and became so congested that all 
available vacant spaces were tovered with apartment houses, fac- 
tories, and tenements, it be^n to be clear that the school curriculum 
of a generation ago would not suffice for the modern city child ; that 
the spliool must counteract the effects of city life upon children. The 
mounting record of juvenile crime and delinquency, and of deaths 
and injuries to children from playing in city streets, -coupled with a 
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greater vision and sense of social responsibility on the part of the 
educational group, has brought about radical changes in the educa- 
tional program of the schools. 

In the first place, it is now recognized that cities are not good 
places for children, first, because there are usually not sufficient spaces 
and opportunities for play. The need for healtliful, wholesome play 
is one of the fundamental needs of childhood. Too often the average 
person has the impression that play is something to be indulged in 
only after the serious business of the day is over. Play is considered 
as an ornament ; something that is desirable if there is time for it. 
But play is really more fundamental socially and racially than the 
‘‘ Imsiness ” .of life. Children' become acquainted with the world 
through play, through repeating new experiences over and over until 
they have some sense of mastery over them; and children have a 
physical need of play. They need to run, to throw at a mark, to hit 
at something, to climb, to wrestle in order to develoi) their bodies and 
get Release from ner vous tension. Particularly is this true for the 
city cluld'since liis whole environment develops nervous tension. 

In ffie second plate, the city does not meet the fundamental needs 
of children because it shuts children away from contact with the 
actual, physical world. A child is curious about the world in which 
he lives. He likes to analyze it, to form theories about it. He is 
always asking “ Why? ” In the old pioneer days when tlie majority 
of children lived in the country this curiosity was nourished and 
developed through intimate acquaintance with all aspects of nature — 
the earth at different .seasons of the year, the stars at night, trees, 
birds, animals, brooks, rivers, the sea. He was always exploring this 
amazing world about him, soaking up knowledge about it through 
his very pores, and by a process of trial and error gaining some sense 
of control over it. He kne\v the signs of spring, autumn, winter. 
He had a healthy re.spect for the ways of nature and animals, the 
sea at high and low tide or in a storm, a swollen river, a fallen tree, 
a drouth, a storm. • 

This is the kind of subject matter upon which' every child should 
hate the opportunity to feed his curiosity. Each generation needs 
these contacts with the actual physical world for the sake of its own 
growth and fv the preservation of the race. For human beings to 
shut theniselves uj> in skyscraper cities and biAg up generations of 
children on city pavements and in crowded apartment houses, to give 
growing children little or no opportunity for any first-hand knowl- 
edge of the earth’s surface upon which we live, is a menace to the 
whole future welfare of the race. - . 

Another fundamental need of'children which is not satisfied by 
the city environment unless it is deliberately modified by the schoola 
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is the need of children to construct tliinjis. Children in cities no 
longer get the chance to take part in activities about the home or in 
community life which formerly were educational in character, for 
the reason that such activities are no longer curried on in the home. 
Economic changes have taken certain simple, fundamental educa- 
tional activities out of the home, and neither optimism nordiope.will 
put them back again. The modern city fails to give children the 
oj)portunity to create things with their hands which the simpler 
farm environment of a generation ago made possible. 

Another of the serious problems of the eilucation of children which 
has arisen out of the effect upon them of* city environment is the use 
of their leisure time. Every father and mother knows what a real 
problem this is. The investigations of the scientific student of social ' 
conditions are revealing some of the disastrous elTects of a civilization 
that gives little opportunity for relaxation and wholesome recreation 
as an integral and essential part of eferyday life. The psych i at ri.st 
is showing what are some of the unfortunate psycho^logical effects of 
starving the emotional life of children. 

This means that the school in which children spend so much of their 
time must give the opportunity for the.wluilesonie, happy expression 
of the emotional as w-ell as the physical.^d mental sides of a child’s 
nature. Creating, seeing, and hearing gcx)d plays, pageants, concerts, 
lectures, therefore, become a necessary part of scliool life and give 
that release of spirit and stirring of the imagination that is so vitally 
important in the lives of children — so important, in fact, that if it 
is balked in its wholesome, natural expre.ssion it finds an outlet in a 
world of phantasy. 

It is obvious that if the sclmols are to counteract the effect of city 
life upon children by giving them in school the opi)ortunities for 
the many educational activities which they no longer get outside 
school, then a very different type of school building from that of the 
early pioneer days the 1848 period is needed. 

In the attempt to meet the demands of this enriched curriculum 
there has been a greht deal of experimentation, and^t is only within 
the past 20 years that there has come into existence what is known 
as “ the modern school btiilding,” which is of a totally different type 
from those of any previous period. It contains not only cla^rooms, 
but shops, cooking and sewing roomsj nature-study rooms, library, 
drawing and “music rooms, auditorium, and gymnasiums. Moreover, 

• these facilities ai*e found not only' in high schools but in many in- 
stances in eWffientary .schools. The construction of the building in, 
all its details is in striking contrast to school buildings of the pioneer 
or 1848 period. The building is essentially flexible, i. e., it is so con- 
■ stimcted that it can be added to with the cninimuiu of expense j par- 
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-♦itions are removable so that rooms can be altered in size to meA the 
needs of a chanjiiii^ curriculum. Instead of tin* boxlike type with 
no corridors, many of the buildings are constructed. in the shape of 
an E, H, or U, with rooms built on one or on both sides of a wide cor- 
ridor running the length'of the building and doum the yrings. These 
buildings also usually have an auditorium and one or two gym- 
nasiums. IMiether the E, H. or U type, or variations upon them, is 
used depends upon many factors, such as light, exposure, environ- 
ment, shape of site, etc. 

RESULTS OF A SURVEY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN 90 CITIES IN 

"33 STATES 

In order to determine to what extent this modern type of school 
building, with its variety of activities, particularly in elementary 
schools, is found throughout the country, the Bureau of Education 
recently^ made a study of school buildings in 90 cities in*fe3 Sta^tes. 
Of this number, 20 cities had a population of 10(),(XX) and more, 
48 a population of 30.000 to 100.000. and 10 from 10,000 to 30,000. 
The t(»tal population of the 90 cities was 10,480.439. Returns were 
received from 2.227 elementary schools whose combined school en- 
rollment was 1.513,420. , In the case of 32 cities the superintendents 
reported that they had platoon schools as well ns schools of the tradi- 
tional type and that 373,702 pupils were Enrolled in these schools. 
Since the type of school Organization affects the planning of the 
building, the returns were tabulated by traditional schools (1,817) 
and platoon schools (410). 

As one of the aims of the questionnaire was to di.sroverhow wide- 
spread was the tendency to include in elementary school buildings 
other facilities than clas.srooms, such as auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
and special rooms, uie following returns tc4-this <fUestlon are inter- 
esting. 

Of 2,191 elementary schools, 1,085, or 50. per cent, stnted that they 
had nuditoriiim.s. Of the 1,781 schools of the traditional type, 752, 
or 42 per cent, reported auditoriums. Of the 410 platoon schools, 
333, or 81 per cent, had auditoriums. 

Of the 2,039 schools which answered the question as to whether 
they had a gymnasium, 74G, or 37 per cent, stated that they liad 
gymnasiums. Of the 1,629 traditional schools, 891, or 24 per cent, 
had gymnasiums, and of the 410 platoon schools, 355, or "87 per cent, 
had gymnasiums. i 

Such educational units afe libraries, nature-study rooms, drawing 
and music rooms, shops, cooking and sewing rooms have been 
grouped under the terin “ special rooms.” Facilities of. this sort were 
reported by 884 of the 7,817 traditional schools, or 49 per cent, Of 
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this number, 310 had one special room, 213 two such rooms, and 262 
\ three or four special rooms. All tlie platoon schools reported special 
^ rooms, the niajority havinp more than four such rooms. 

In con.sideriiip the above data it slioiild be remembered that many 
of the biiildinprs referred to in the .\bove summary were old buikl- 
inprs. Suppestive as such data nii»rht be as to temlencies to include 
auditorium, prymnasiiim, and sj^ecial rooms in elementary school 
buildings, yet it was felt that, as many of the buildings were not of 
recent construction, it would be well to secure the same data in 
regard to what was considered the most modem elementary school 
building in each city. This section of the cjuestionnaire included 
f]uestions on 35 points, of wliicli only tlie following items will be 
taken up in this report: Number of floors, capacity of the building, 
size of the building (number of rooms), number, of auditoriums, 
gymna.siums, special i-ooms, number of schools having kindergartens. 
Returns were received from 84 cities. 58 of which had traditional 
.schools and 26 platoon schools. Each of the. buildings had bem 
erected wdthin the past’ 5 years. The following data give a gen- 
eral picture of the types of the buildings: 

Number of foors.—Oi the 84 modern elementary '.school buildings 
47 had basements. Of this number, IG had a basement Jind 2 floors, 
6 n basement and 3 floors, and 25 a ba.sement, ground floor, and 1, 2, 
or 3 floors. Twenty-four schools had a ground floor plus 1, 2. or 3 
floors, 14 had 1, 2, oi* 3 floors without the ground floor, or basement. 
Only 1 building wms a 1-story building. 

She of hu/Jdhgs.—Ot the 84 buildings, 68, or 80 per cent, had 
from 12 to 36 classrooms; 44, or over half, had 16 to 28 rooms. Only 
one building had less than 8 roonrs. Of the 58 traditiWial schools, 
44, or 76 per cent, had from 12 to 36 classrooms; 13, or 22 per cent, 
had from 8 to 12 room.s. Of the 26 platoon 'schools, 24, or 92 per 
cent, had from 12 to 36 rooms. Only 2, or 8 per cent, had from 8 
to 12 rooms. 

Capacity.— Oi the 84 buildings. 23, or 27 per cent, had a capacity 
_ of 1,000 to 2,000 pupils; 40, or nearly half, had a capacity of 600 to 
1,000, and 21 had 600 or le.ss. Only one had a capacity of over 2,000. 
Of the 59 traditional schools, only 13 had a capacity of over 1,000. 
Of the '25 platoon schools, 10, or nearly half, had a capacity of 1,000 
or ovff. 

Auditormnh8i--Oi the 84 .schools, 69, or 82 per cent, had auditori- 
ums. Of the 68 traditional ^hools, 45 reported auditorium's, and 
of the 26 platoon schools, 24 had auditoriums. In the matter- of 
the capacity of the auditoriums it was found that of the 46 tradi- 
tional schools which had auditoriums, 84, or' 76 per cent, had a ca- 
pacity of-over 600, while 15, or one-third, had a capacity of over 600, 
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In the platoon schools only G of the 2G schools had a capacity of 
over 500, wliile only 3 had a capacity of over 600. 

OijmumiuvuH . — Of the 84 modern elementary schools, 51, or 60 
per cent, had gymnasiums. Of this niimlK*r only 28 were in the 
58 traditional schools, while 23 of the 2G platoon .schools had 
gymnasiiiins. 

Special rooms. Sixty-dhroc of the 84 modern elementary school 
buildings, or 75 per cent, rei>orted- that they lilid special rooms. A 
further analysis of these returns showed that 38 of the 58 tradi- 
tional schools reported special looms ns follow.s: Ten schools had art 
looms, libiaries, manual-training shops, and home economics rooms; 
9 had music rooms; and 3 had nature-study rooms. Of the platoon 
schools, all had special rooms. 20 had art rooms, 19 had libraries, 17 
had music and home economics, 13 had manual-training shops, and 
5 had nature-study rooms. 

Khde-tyartens.—Oi the 84 cities, G2 replied that they had kinder- 
frartens in their modern elementary school buildings. Twenty-ttvo 
did not reply to this question. 

A study of the hbove data from 84 representative cities iti 33 
States apparently indicates that it is true that there is a growing 
tendency in planning elementary school buildings to provide such fa- 
cilities ns auditoriums, gymnasiums, and special rooms, which until 
comparatively recently have been found only in junior and senior 
high schools. Schools having the platoon type of organization ap- 
parently tend to have a greater number of these facilities, yet it is 
evident that the traditional type of school also includes them. 

DEVELOPING SCHOOL-BUILDING STANDARDS 

Having considered some of the features that aipe more or less com- 
m 9 n to all modern elementary school buildings, let us now consider 
some of the problems which have developed in the attempt to provide 
these facilities. The present elementary school building is a distinct 
advance on those of previous generations, but, as often happens, the 
solution of one problem only develops new problems to be solved. 

It is , one thing to know what educational facilities should be pro- 
vided in a building; it is another thing to know how to construct a 
building so that (1) feach room may he adequately planned for the 
work thatds to be carried on in it and so that (2) there shall be 
no waste space. A building coijstruc^d for, 1,200 pupils and con- 
tahung classrooms, shops, music and drawing rooms, nature-study 
rwms, an auditorium, and gymnasiums is far- more '•expensive per 
Mp^than the older type. It is essentiiU that every dollar invested 
irrt^Bhould count educationally. If a room is farger than is neces- 
sary, this means that the money wasted in this way can not be j^nt 
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on additional rooms or equipment. If u room is not adapted in all 
its details to the requirements of the subject to be taught in it, then 
the teaching^ of that subject is made^iorc difficult because of the 
petty annoyances due to the' mechanical mistakes in construction, or 
money has to be spent on its reconstruction. 

The modern school building requires for its construction the cofh- 
bined skills of many people. Since the kind of school building to be 
erected depends upon the education to be carried on in it, there has 
to be close cooiieration between the school authorities who plan the 
educational program and the architect. In the larger cities school 
architects who arc part of the administrative, statf of the schools 
or are employed almost continuously on the planning of school build- 
ings give practically all their time to the. solution of school-building 
problems. In addition, tlie services of the lundscaj)e aroh\lcct and 
heating, ventilating, and lighting engineers aro-iequired. Experts in 
each of those fields are engaged on working out school-building 
• standard.s. A survey of the literature on the subject during the past 
few years shows steady progress in bringing sj)ecialists fogether, par- 
ticularly with respect to the planning of higli-sehool buildings. Not 
so much work has been done on elementary .schools, due probably to 
the fact that the additional facilities of the enriched curriculum of 
the elementary school are of comparatively recent growth. The fol- 
lowing data, therefore, in regard to dimensions of classrooms in 
modern elementary schools, dimen.sions of speciniTBoms, and the con- 
struction of 'gymnasiunrs and auditoriums, collected in connection 
■with the school-building survey already referred to, will be of interest 
to those planning such buildings. 

Diviemionn of clai^srooim . — When the dimensions of classrooms in 
elementary .schools are considered it is found that one of the best- 
known score cards ' gives tlie standard for such rooms as 24 by 30 
feet. On the other hand, in platoon schools the standard appears to 
be 23 by 30 or 22 by 30 feet. Although (he.se are generally recog- 
nized as the prevailing standards, yet the JUireau of Education sur- 
vey of the recently erected elementary school buildings in 84 cities 
shows that there was the greatest diversity in the dimensions of 
clas.srooma. For example, in tluv 50 traditional schools which an- 
jrwered tlie questionnaire there were classrooms of 33 different dimen- 
sions. The dip»ensi<fns varied from 21 by 28 to 30 by 45 feet. Only 
6 buildings had classrooms of 24 by 30 feet. Half the classrooms were 
larger than 23 by 30 feet. In 21 of the schools the cla.ssrooms were 
wider than 23 fefet; in half the schools the classrooinsvjgre longer than 
80 feet. In the 20. platoon schools which* replied to this question 8 
had classrooms larger than 23 by 80 feet. So far as these 80 citi^ arc 
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concerned, it would seem that tlie standardization in regard to class- 
rooms has not {lone'so far in practice as in theory. 

isyccial roonix, — Very little information is available in regard to 
the, dimensions of special rooms. It app«*ars to be the prevailing 
practice, hoover, to make the shojis m elementary schools a unit 
and a half la^e; the cooking and sewing activities are cither parried 
on in two rooms, each .'^lightly larger than a regular classroom, or 
else there is a combined cooking and sowing room which is either 
a unit and a half or two units in, size. The more elaborate suites 
for these .^activities which are found in high scliools are usually not 
provided In elementary schools. In some schools the cafeteria is part 
of,.the domestic science suite, and the children prepare the lunches as 
part of their work in domestic science. In other schools there is a com- 
plete sojiaration of these two activities, with the cafeteria in one 
part of the building and the domestic science in another. 

In platoon schools, where considerable aMention has had to be 
given t'O-spccial activitity rooms, such rooms us <lrawing rooms, music 
rooms, nature-study rooms are usually the same size as the class- 
rooms, 22 by or 23 by 30 feet. I'hey are specially equipped for 
their several shbjects. For example, the drawing rooms have draw- 
ing tables and easels, and usually two sides of the room are covered 
with cork board for displays. There are cupboards for each child’s 
work. In the music room there are usually tablet-armchairs instead of 
de.sk.s, and a piano and a victrola. Cork board is also used for the 
display of pictures of musical instruments, photographs of famous 
musicians, etp. The nature-study r<30in./is usually placed near the 
geography room, with sometimos a conservatory adjoining both 
rooms. Both the natUm-study and the geography rooms usually have 
tables and chairs I’udier than de.sks, and in the nnture-.study room 
there are also sand tables, an aquarium, plants, and often pets in 
cages. In all tli<i|fee rd|)ms there are cupboards for storing the pupil’s / 
materials. The libi-aiy is usually a unit and a half large, and is fully 
equipped with library tables and chairs, bookcases, librarian’s desk, 
card catalogu^^ magazine racks, and bulletin board. 

Oymnasiumft'. — The dimensions of gymnasiums vary greatly and 
appear if* have no relation to the size of the school, g^e survey 
.showed that .altho^h jthere were ver^ few schools with more than 
1.400 piipils,fyet tS dimensions of gymnasiums varied from 33 by 
JK) to 60 by 100 feet. There was lesa variation in schools having the 
platoon oi^^aAization. Apparently 40 by 60 feet are the usual dimen- 
sions for ^wfnasiums in platoon' schools with a capacity for 1,200 to 
1,600 pqj^Js, ■^In schools built frpm 5 to 10 years ago little provision 
w»s msf^for showers in connection with* the gymnasium*. For that 
nei'e were very few gymnasiums in ^ementary schools. 

< plans for more recent schoola, however) show that the 
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tendency now i«? to provide shower facilities and also locker rooms 
in which the children may keep thei^gynmasinm shoes and other 
gymnasium equipment. In many sc-hools there is a small room for 
corrietivc gymnastics and also an office for {he g 3 'm«asiiim instructor. 

AwHtoriums . — Judging by reports received on the auditorium, the. 
auditorium m a modern element nrv school building is evidently con- 
sidereil to be one of the most interesting units in4ho building — inter- 
esting because of its possibilities ami because its purjioses, and. con- 
sequently’ its plans of construction are of very renuit development. 
The modern auditorium is a far ciy from the old “assembly room.” . 
The latter room was usuallj' a large, siiuare room with a level floor 
and a 'small platform with a speaker’s stand poiseil precariously on 
its edge. Originally it was a place where the whole school a.ssembled 
during the first fcAV moments in the morning to hold “ opening e.xer- 
cises.” It was rarely' usi'd except for. such exercises and special* 
occasions, such as commencement exercises. The pupils took little 
part in the activities of the auditorium. They usual I v sat and re- 
ceived announcements from the principal or listentnl to a talk by 
some outside speaker. 

The auditorium in the modern elementary school, on the other 
hand, apjiears to have an entirely ditlerent function. The. tendency 
B^ems to be to use the auditorium more continuously than formerly 
and to enable the children to develop worth-while tastes for the use 
^ of leisure time through seeing in the auditorium good plays, hearing 
good imislc, lectures, etc. Increasingly it afipears to be the socializ- 
ing factor in the sVhonl. nr. as it has been called, “the clearing 
house for all the activities of the school.” In a recent report on this 
.subject, entitled “A Source book for Auditorium Teachers,” written 
by the auditorium directors of the Dallas (Tex.) public .schools and 
published by the board of education of that city, the objecti^s of 
the auditorium are summarized as follows; ^ 

• \ * 

The purpose of the amlltorlum period is to furnish opportunities anrl situa- 
tions for tlie exorcise and development of abilities for wlilch the usual class- 
room does not provlbe, ^ . 

The ultimate aim, as In all education, is a more thorough development ofid 
each child for complete living. 

Some of the possible results to be realized by the auditorium work In the 
lives of pupils are : 

1. Discovering and training special abilities In individual pupils. 

2. Inspiring and developing Initiative, infenutty. originalil.v, and resourceful- 
ness In response to slUiations natural i^apdltorium netlvitles. 

8. making It habitual to use the knowledge and the skill acquired la other 
departments of school. 

4< The appreciation of opportunlUea to gain valuable knowledge and skli^ 
outside of school. ‘ 0 \ 

S. The establishment of a livelier Interest !n school and community life. \ 
Acquiring ability to tue leisure time wisely. \ 
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7. The formation of proper lmbiti< of conduct in pulilic assembly. 

8. A more ac<‘iirnle and broiider knowledge by ineitns of visual I'ducntlon. 

9. Motivation of interest In other sclnjol work. 

10. Increased^ ability to study efTecIlvely. 

IL Magnifying the home and tin* pupil's dutie.s and r«*spniislbiliih*s therein. 

12. A more whole.soine attitude toward other leiiHiers of the school. 

13. Vulunble training in social t*fllclency. 

As T\ illinm McAndrew lias* stated in report pnldished some years 

as'oC . ■ 

The npsembl.v Is an opiKirtunify, to be us^l by consr*ious planning and purpose, 
to fosten the soeial virtue.s., to engender cKjvit dc r<n-pi>, ideals of integrity, 
loyalty, friendship, rcsi»ect for the feeling and rlglits of others, s.vmpnth.v with 
Rufferlng and affliction, generosity, uiiselflshticss, helpfulness, cliei rfulne.s.s, love 
of work, courtesy, chivalry, heroism, courage, love of truth, rellahillty. love of 
right, reflneinent of thought and heart, and the other ideals which are tnuebod 
upon If at all only incidentnll.v in cour.ses <if stud.v. Tlie Inspirational possibili- 
ties of the assembly exercl.ses are oxtraordrnary. • ' • • 

The a.ssemhly must he “'gone to with delight." ns Shnkes|>earp says of a true 
man's business. The loftiest, purest, finest presentations of the so<>lal virtues' 
may pall upon the children if unvarUnl by provision for other human iippe- 
tltes. • • • The n-ssem^ly must liuve Uveline.ss and snap, ploturesqueness 
and laughter, motion and color. Amusing stories told and acted are an essential 
necessity for the full development of the mlrrds of children. These Is n wealth 
of entertaining talent among teachers and pupils which shouW be capitalized 
for makfng school the alluring place which it ought to be. • * • The pos- 
sible variety of ends to be securcrl l.s fascinating In Us abundance. You can. 
instruct, amuse, discipline,. Inspire, and train. 

, The programs in the auditorium usually consist of plays, illus- 
trated talks by j)upils, lectiire-s, concerts, motion pictures, etc. In 
platoon schools the auditorium is in use every i^eriod of the day, and 
even in the traditional type of school attempts are now being made 
to use the auditorium more frequently than formerly.' If there is 
continuous use of the auditorium for (he type of programs listed 
above, then it is obvious that the auditorium must Ik! so constructed 
that.it may be practicable to carry out such program^ effoctively. 
As indicated by tfie returns from the Bureau of Education question- 
naire on school’builffings, the tendency is to have small rather than 
large auditoriums. A capacity for 500 or 600 appears to be usual 
in schools accommodating 1,200 to 1,500 pupils. Much more at- 
tention than formerly ife now being paid to the planning of the 
auditorium stage and equipment. The stage in the older type of 
auditorium is often a compromise.between the old assembly platform 
and a theater 'stage. It is usually very shallons^with almost %io 
wing space and no dressing rooms. In the modern attdiiterium, how- 
ever, the st'kge in an auditoriilm with a capacity for awut 500 is 

> The School^ Asiembly, published by the Division of Refesnee and Beaearcb, Depart- 
ment oC EducaUon, City of New 'York. 
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often 52 feet long and 40 feet deep, with as much wing space as tjiere 
is playing space on the stage. ‘ Usually, there are also two dressing 
rooms and a^projx>rty room with lockers for the properties. There 
are also footlights, flood lights, spot lights, and bunch lights. In 
other words, the nuditorium in the modern elementary school is much 
on the order of tlie little theater. 

Reports written during the jaist two years on the audirorium em- 
phasize the fact that as the auditorium unit is an expensive part 
of the school plant, and as it costs a great deal to change it after 
it has once'been built, it is imjjortant that it should be planned in 
the beginning so as to be of the greatest practical use. If it is true 
that the auditorium is likely to become one of the most important 
$. ' units in the school for the stK-ialization of the school, it-is essential 
that all of the details. of its construction should be so planned that 
it may function effectively. 

Community uses of the (tuditoi'iunh. — Equally important with the 
development of the use of the auditorium during the school day is 
\ the community use of the nuditorium. The indications are that the 
public school is becoming more and more the community center for 
the particular district of the cjty in whicli it is located, and no part 
of the school contributes more to such community use than does the 
auditorium. In it are given plays, lectures, band and orchestra con- 
certs. motion pictures, demonstrations of school work, public meet- 
ings for discussion of Ipcal problems. In other words, it is coming 
•mofe and more to serve the .same purimses as the town hall in 'the 
pioneer days; that is. it is a place to which the local community 
naturally turns for its recreation and for group meetings of all 
kinds. 

Instrtid of the auditoriuln being used only occasionally, it is opeir 
in some cities four or five evenings a week for nine months in the 
year. Such extensive use by the adults and youth of the community 
is important in many ways. It develops a social group spirit among 
the people of a given community; it tends to develop local talent and 
the habit of cooperative w'ork on plays and ehtertainments of all 
kinds; and it ten^s to hri/ig the adults to the school and so develops 
a friendly feeling and mutual understanding between the school and 
the community. 

THE SCHOOL SITE k 

The recognition of the importance of having large sites for school 
buildings has come even later than the realization of the need of the 
modern type of school building, which has just been described. 
Wh^ those who were responsible for the governing of our cities 
^ere men and womea who had been brought up on the farm it was 
difficult to persuade them of the importuice of providing large play- 
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grounds for city children. They had aj^yays had adequate play 
space, and it was hard for them' to realize ta what an extent the city 
child had been deprived of opportunities for wholesome play. Now, 
however, that the men and women who are responsible for the ad- 
ministration of our cities are in many cases those who have been 
born and lirDught.up in cities, it is easier for them to realize the 
desirability of having adequate playgrounds for each school building. 

The literature upon school sites and playgrounds published in the 
past few years indicates that there is a growing consensus of opinion 
in regard to the school site on the following points; It should meet 
the recreational needs not only of the children attending the school 
but of the adults in the district served by the school; w’hen possible, 
it is desirable to include in the site not only jdayground space but 
park space ; care should be taken that the landscaping of the grounds 
should be beautiful. • • 

Selection of the'^ite — The location of the site is, of course, of pri- 
mary importance and can only be determined after a careful popu- 
lation study for the purpose of determining population trends. 
This subject is treated at some length in the next section' Not only 
should the selection of the site be based upon careful forecasting but 
it is now generally recognized that it is desirable to purchase school 
sites ahead of the time when they will be needed. Points that are 
important to consider in selecting the site, after its general location 
has been determined from the population study, are the size and 
shape of the site, the general contour of the land, character of the 
soil, drainage, distance from through boulevards and main-traffic 
streets, etc. 

The size and shape of slfeit . — For elementary schools the generally t 
accepted stundai d appears to be .5 acres for a school of 1,000 to 1,200 
pupils; for high schools, yf to 20 acres. In the large cities, partic- 
ularly in the East, where the city has grown up around schools 
planned before tlte nee^of. large sites was realized, it is difficult to 
attain this standard ^^pt at great cost. The reports of those mak- 
ing survey's of such cities indicate, however, that efforts are being 
made to approxiniate this standard. More often than would seem 
probable there is vacant land near school buildings or municipal 
playgroynds or land that is not valuable. In many, cases play- 
grounds are built upon the roofs of school buildings. Again, by 
closing a street and leveling the ground between the street and the 
buildinjr the combined space of the .street and the school site gives a» 
more adequate playground than would otherwise be possible. In 
more recently built cities, particularly in the We«t, not only are 5 
acr^ often provided for sites for elementary schools and 10 acres 
for mgh schools but often the sites, are as large as 20 or 40 acres. 
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In Gary, Ind., for example, 12 of the 18 schools ^ve sites ranging 
from 10 to 45 acres ; 8 of these schools have sites of 20 to 45 acres. 

.^1 but 5 of the schools have parks or natural woods as part of the 
school site in addition to extensive playgrounds and gardens. 

There appears to be a growing tendency in many cities to place 
school sites near public playgrounds, or vice versa, in case the park 
is not part of the school site. For example, in Portland, Oreg., in ' ' 
the case of at least three schools^the school sites adjoin a public play- 
ground and park so that the total acreage is nearly double what it 
w’ould be if these two municipal facilities W’ere separated. The 
public playground is used by the school as if it were part of the 
school site, ami the school auditorium and gymnasiums are used for 
adult recreational piuposes, in this way eliminating the need for a 
separate community center on tlf^ public playground. 

Twenty or thirty years ago the tendency aiipeai*ed to be to select 
for school sites patches of land of irregular sliapes, which were not 
desirable for other purposes and con.sequently could be secyred at 
low cost. At the prc.sont time, because playgrounds and athletic 
fields require not only space but layouts of more or less standardized 
dimensions, the tendency is to .select, so far as possible, sites in the 
shape of standard city blocks, on level land, and with good drainage. 

Location of the xchool huilJing on the site . — In locating the school 
buildihg on the site one of the first considerations is to make sure 
that the building is so placed that it will notfinterfere with securing 
adequate>play space. If the site is 5 acres or less the building is 
usually placed close to the street with playgrounds at the rear and 
gardens or tennis courts at the side of the building. If the site is 
10 acres or more the tendency appears to be to have a park or natural 
woods in front of the school, with the playgrounds at the rear and 
school gardens or primary playground.s It the sides. The ori- 
entation of the building and its position from the standpoint of the 
prevailing winds are, of conrse, of fundamenul importance. 

Playground facilities . — For elementary schools there are usually 
playgrounds for the older boys and girhs, including tennis courts, 
baseball diamonds, volley ball, and basket ball c<)(irts, etc. There 
are also playgrounds with playground apparatus, wading pools, sand 
piles, etc., for the younger children. In addition, space is usually 
provided for vegetable and flower gardens, and in some schools there 
are animal-husbandry facilities. In the case of the larger schools and > 
high schools athletic fields with football fields, running tracks, etc., 
are provided. All these facilities require large playgrounds, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that they are used by adults after school 
as well as'by children during school houi;p. The playground should 
be, preferably, at the rear of the 'building, with easy access to the 
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shower baths, dressing rooms, lavatories, and equipment facilities of 
the gymnasiums. One detail that is important is the provision of 
fences for the playgrounds. The tendency appears to be to erect 
an 8- foot fence around the playgrounds and gardens. Another de- 
tail which there seems to be difficulty in solving is the question of 
playground surfacing. The differences in the natural materials avail- 
able in different localities makes any uniform solution difficult, and 
yet the surfacing and proper drainage of playgrounds is essential 
for the successful development of playground activities. 

Landscape architecture . — The modern school site must not only be 
so planned as to meet the requirements of the present day curriculum 
but it must be planned with an eye to the artistic effect of the whole. 
Consequently, landscape architecture is now an important part of the 
planning of the school site. In fact, in many cities the landscape 
architect reports, before the site is chosen, upon the adequacy of the 
position and shape of the site and the soil and contours of the land 
with a view to determining the desirability of the site not only for 
building purposes but for playground and park purposes. 

^ METHODS OF CONDUCTING SCHOOL-BUILDING SURVEYS 

Because the planning of a school-building program which shall 
provide the type of buildings and site described in the foregoing sec- 
tions involves the expenditure of a large amount of mdney, and be- 
cause such a program should meet the needs of a city for 10 or 16 
years, it has come to be recognized that it is important to have pre- 
liminary school-building surveys to determine the probable popula- 
tion growth, tile number of children to be provided for within 10 or 
15 years, the number of schools needed, the location of school build- 
ings, and the probable cost of the program. ' 

During the past two years there has come to the notice of the 
Bureau of Education at least 30 such school-building surveys in addi- 
tion to those conducted by the Bureau of Education. The practical 
value of such preliminary surveys before a school-building program 
is embarked upon can hardly be questioned. The making of such 
surveys is, however, still ift the experimental stage, and, consequently, 
a description will be given of some of the methods of conducting such 
surveys. 

In a recent school-building surv^ conducted by the Bureau of 
Education the purposes of a city school-building program were given 
as follows: 

f 

General purposes . — The underlying purpose of a modem Khool-bulldlng 
program la to provide an envlrouiuent for children within the adult world 
of the dty In which children may have: (1) Opportnnitlea for safe, whole^ 
some, outdoor play actiritlea which they need to give them a foundation of good 
health for all their future Uvea; (2) modem school bulTdings so planned and 
n8044’— 30^-r-28 
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equipped that all children may have the opportunity to study under the best 
possible coiiditloiis, to do creative work in shops and special riKHus, and to 
develop tastes for worth-while use of their leisure tUiie. The school should 
also be so planned that it ca'n l>e ii center for recreational and work activities 
for adults. 

In other wifrds, a school-buildinj: program is a problem In social and educ*a- 
tlonal engineering, the purpose of which Is to make the city as healthful and ' 
satisfying a place for both children mid adults to live in as Is possihle. 

Specifir purposes . — (1) To eliminate .schwf congestion uinl provide modern 
school facilities— imluding buildings and ground^ — Inith for the present school 
population and for future growth over a p»‘rio<l of 10 or 15 years. 

(2) Tlmiugh a scientific study of population growth to detcrml«.e jKipulatlon ' 
trends. 

(3) On the basis of populatioii trends, to i-ecomniend: (a) The purehase of 
adequate sites for both new buildings and addltioiLs in those iMirts of the city 
where It is evident that buildings will have to be erected; adilitloual sites for 
existing buildings where necessary, (h) The erection of new buildings and 
additions which shall provide modern school fiRilitlfs for tlie childnui and 
which can also be used by adults In the evenings, (c) The reconstructlgn of 
existing buildings, l\here iie<'essury, In order to provide moilern sciiool facilities, 
(d) The abandonment of existing buildings that liave outlived their usefulness. 

'(4) To give a detailed estimate of the co.st of new buildings, additions, con- 
tents, and sites. ^ 

The papulation study, — The first task in undertaking a scfiool- 
building survey is to make a jxtpulation study as, a basis for esti- 
mating growth in different parts of the city, and, on the basis of these 
facts and those in regard tV) congestion and age and size of .school, to 
determine where new buildings and addition.*- should be built and old 
buildings reconstructed, 

A study of reports on recent scliool-buildirfg surveys indicates that 
there is rapidly developing a scientific technique in the making of 
population studios. Because the scientific study of population trends 
in any community should result in a more accurate determination of 
where buildings are needed^ what .size they should be, and how many 
there should be, such studies should represent a distinct financial 
saving to the cities surveyed. 

Another noticeable characteristic of recent surveys is that 
apparently* one of the chief aims of the population study is to so 
conduct the work that, after the survey is completed, the school 
authorities may have all the data for enfrying on in the future a 
continuous, up-to-date study of school jwpulation growth for each 
section of the city. 

Since there have been many requests for information as to the 
details of conducting such population studies, the following descrip- 
tion of the methods used by the Bureau of Education, which are also 
characteristic of other school building surveys, is given. 

Boards of education asking for school-buildjng surveys usually 
request that a school-building pi'ogram' be worked out for at least 
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a 10-year pefiod. In making estimates of the number of children who 
will have.to be accommodated for the 10 years following the survey 
the building program is based upon the actual number of children 
living in a city as given by the school census and not upon the school 
enrollment. The reasons for this are obvious. The purpose of a 
school-building program is to provide for all children of school age 
in a city. The school enrollment gives only the nutnber of children 
enrolled,' which' is not necessarily synonymous with the number of 
children of school age living in the city — in fact, is rarely so. When 
building programs are based upon enrollment the likelihood is that 
when the ne^v buildings are erected they attract children not formerly 
enrolled and so it is found that the. buildings are congested nearly as 
.soon as they are erected. , 

Not only does the school census usually give the fotal number of 
children from under 1 to 17 or 18 years of age, but also it gives these 
data block by block for the whole city. The existing school-district 
boundaries in any city surveyed are usually not based upon studies of 
population trends, but rather have had to be determined by such facts 
as the location of existing buildings, which in many instances are not 
where they should be. Consequently, the tabulation of the number 
of children, by ages, block by block, and the making of a school popu- 
lation map^ showing the number of children in each block by ages; 
is of first importance. After determining upon the form of school 
organization upon which the building. program is to be worked out, 
a similar map is made for the different grade groups. If the census 
for the previous 10 years is available, then similar tabulations are 
made for that period. Such figures, however, often do not exist. 

Important as are the school-censms. figures, they alone are not suffi- 
cient. It is also of fundamental importance to secure the actual and 
estimated growth in the number of families over a period of years, 
and it is necessary to secure these data by small geographical areas. 

The United States census statistics on the number of families in 
any given city are available for different 10-year periods, but as these 
periods do.jf«lt always sjgichronize with the year the survey is con- 
ducted it is necessary to secure data on the number of families for 
more recent periods. All groups which make school-building sur- 
veys are apparently agreed that the surveys of the telephone com- 
panies on the actual and estimated number of families in different 
cities are among the most reliable and exhaustive studies available. 
These studies are particularly valuable for school-building surv'eys 
because the number of families is based on actual count, because the - 
data are given for small geographical areas, usually called “tele- 
phone sections,” and because the studies are usually r^hecked every 
three or four years. 
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Since it is necessary to compare tlie actual and the estimated num- 
ber of families with the school-census figures, a map showing the 
telephone-section boundaries and the number of families in each sec- 
tion is made ahd the number of children by age groups is allocated 
within these boundaries, block by block. The percentage of in- 
crease in the number of families in each telephone section is then 
applied to the number of children living in the section at the time of 
the school census, and thus, an estimate of the number of children 
for 10 years is obtained. Since the original data.are by blocks, it is 
possible to distribute and redistribute the estimated number of chil- 
dren — according to telephone sections — within present or proposed 
school districts. 

In addition to securing the figures on school population and the 
actual and estimated increase in the number of families over a 10 
or 15 year period, it is also desirable to secure from the local build- 
ing department of the city the number of new buildings actually 
erected in the preceding 10-year period and the number of families 
provided for in these ne\v buildings. Furthermore, if there are 
many apartment houses in the city, data on not only the number of 
families having children in each apartment house but also the num- 
ber of children per family are obtained. This inform5H®ft^is se- 
cured from the school-census cards and distributed according to 
apartment houses. 

Not only are the figures on .school population, number of 'families, 
number of new buildings, ami number of children per family in 
apartment houses essential but also many other factors have to bo 
taken into consideration in an adequate population study, such as 
recent population flow from near-by localities into the city, rail- 
road developments, car lines, boulevards, breaking up and develop- 
ment of estates, the character of each section of the city, public 
improvements, and the location, block by block, of each dwelling, 
apartment house, and tenement, retail stores, manufacturing and 
wholesale establishments, libraries, hospitals, churches, clubs, public 
buildings, parks, etc. ^ ' 

Having secured all this information, the final “ populationStudy ” 
map is made. Since this map is left in the local bdisi’d of education 
offices as the basis for a continuous population study which will in 
the future make such an exhaustive population study as just de- 
scribed unnecessary, it has been found desirable to construct the map 
on the following lines : The map should be sufficiently large so that 
every detail can be easily read. As the geographical areas known as 
telephone sections are the basis for future population studies, these 
areas are outlined and then the items listed above are indicated, 
block by block, within these areas. When the new proposed school- 
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district boundaries have been determined upon as a result of the 
study of all the factors in the situation the proposed school-district 
boundary lines are drawn in colors that make them the outstanding 
feature on the map. The school buildings to be retained are located, 
as well as the new buildings to be erected. 

At the same time that the population study is being conducted an 
appraisal is also being made of the existing school plant, including 
buildings and grounds, the age. and type of each building, the 
amount of money invested in it, the educational facilities which it 
contains, nnd its physical condition, together with its capacity and 
the population trend in the di.^trict, in order to determine whether 
it ^11 be retained; and if so, for how’ long. 

One of the most important factors in the survey is the study of 
school sites. In the average city the amount of play space around 
each school is very small. For this reason, data are secured not only ' 
on the number of square feet in each site hut also the number of n 
square feet of play space for each pupil, by schools. The correct 
selection of future sites — their location, size, location of the build- 
ing, and general layout of the grounds — is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the whole future of the city. 

■ After the population study and the appraisal of the school plant 
has been completed and the location, size, and number of buildings 
and sites, together with the estimated costs, have been determined, 
there remains the question of how the recommendations for the 
building program shall be presented. 'It might seem at first sight as 
though this were a comparatively simple problem, but those making 
school-building survey's are agreed that it is one of the most difficult. 

There are, broadly speaking, three groups in a community which 
are vitally interested in school-building problems: First, the educa- 
tional authorities — the board of education, superintendent of schools, 
and administrative and teaching force ; second, the city government 
and taxpayers ; and, third, the general public, more particularly the 
parents of public-school children. This latter group also includes 
some of the second group. The interests of these groups in a survey 
report are not necessarily identical. For example, all parents are, in 
general, interested in the report from the standpoint of what is going 
to happen to the school which their children are attending;^ the edu- 
cational authorities want a report which gives the findings,, of the 
survey and the recommendations both in a summarized text and 
detailed statistical tables; the taxpayers- are interested in what the 
cost is going to be. 

A study of recent survey reports shows that there is recognition 
of .the fact t^at the report must meet the demands of all these I 
groups— and written that it will be read by them. In other I 
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words, these reports nre of interest not merely for the light wliich 
they throw upon progress in the teAnique of making school-building 
surveys; they are also illuminating as evidence of a growing' recog- 
nition of the fact that the education of public opinion about educa- 
tional matters is^an important part of the whole school-building 
problem. 

SUMMARY 

A survey of the scbool-building problem during the jiast few years 
indicates that: 

The planning and erection of school buildings is becoming a highly 
technical task which demands the combined knowledge and skill of 
educators, health specialists, building and landscape architects, 
heating, ventilating, ligliting, and sanitation experts. 

The modern school buililing. wdiich has been developed during tire 
past 20 years, represents a radical departure from the .school build- 
ing of previous periods. Owing to changed social and industrial con- 
ditions which have deprived diildren in cities of many of the educa- 
tional activities which formerly’ existed in the community life 
outside of the .school, the curriculum of the modern school has been 
enriched so as to give children much greater opportunities than 
formerly for a variety of play, handwork, and social activities. 

The school building has had to be changed to meet these new edu- 
cational dema|ids. At the same time advances in the science of heat- 
ing, ventilating, lighting, and equipping school buildings are making 
it possible to prevent many of the health defects, j. e., bad posture, 
poor eye.sight. respiratory troubles, etc., which developed in children 
as a result of the conditions in the older t 5 ’pe of school building. 

The findings of the Bureau of Education sclu^l-building study 
of modern school buildings in 84 cities in 33 States, )||[hich was made 
in order to determine to what extent modern faciliti^ such as audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums, and special rooms were being included in new 
school buildings, showed that ’of the elementary schools studied 82 
per cent had auditoriums, 60 per cent had gymnasiums, 75 per cent 
had sptteial rooms, and 74 per cent had kindergartens. It also indi- 
cated that^ although standards in regard to size and equipment of 
~ auditoriums, gymnasiums, and special rooms were gradually being 
worked out, (hose matters were .still in the experimental stage. 

The planning of the school site, i,ts location, size, provision for 
playground facilities, gardens, etc,, is now of equal importance with 
[ the planning of the building, 

I , The tendency to have school-building surveys preliminary to 
working out school-building programs appears to be one pf the well- 
established techniques in the solution of the school-buildihg problem. 

i ■ - , 1 
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During the bienniuiu 192G-Uc28 approxiiniitely 1,200 educational 
acts of general n]ii)lication tvere passed in continental I nited States. 
The outstanding general feature is the increased tendency to employ 
educational surveys and state-wide investigations as bases for educa- 
tional legislation. 

In recent years legislatures and school officials have manifested in- 
creased interest in securing information concerning school conditions 
and problems as a Gasis for formulating legislative and administrative 
policies affecting the scItooIs. Critical public opinion, demanding 
economv and efficiency, and the growing science of education have 
largely favored this tendency. 

EDUCATIONAL INVESTIGATIONS AND S0RVEYS 

School surveys became a prominent factor in the administration 
of city school systems less than two decades ago. Such suiweys are 
now applied to county aiul State school systems and to 'institutions 
and classes of institutions aiid ai;e of general and special types. From 
the standpoint of the reviewed of legislation state-wide surveys are 
of most interest since this is the kind of study that usually contains 
recommendations of legislation and often results in the passage of 
new laws. During 1927 more than, a dozen state-wide educational 
surveys or studies were provided for by legislative action. 

The Alabama Legislature authorized a state-wide school-building 
survey. It provided that the character o‘f permanent construction 
most economical and available in the various sections of the State 
arid the value and adequacy of the present school building facilities 
shall be studied and that estimates be made as to the amounts needed 
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to provide ronsomibly adequate buildings for alL public schools of 
the State. 

The Legislature of California authorized three stato-Avide investi- 
gations: (1) Provided fur the appointment by the governor of a 
committee to investigate the present conditions and futiu'e possi- 
bilities of the public-school teachers’ retirement fund and report its 
findings to the next legi.slature; (2) directed the State board of edu- 
cation to investigate the siipj^lementary books used in the elementary 
schools of tlic State and to report thereon to the State boaril of con- 
trol; (3) directed the State department of education to investigate 
the educational, geographical, financial, and organizational jtrob- 
lems of public education in the State beyond the elementary gradeij 
and to prevent a report to the governor for transmission to the next 
legislature. „ 

Colorado, by concurrent resolution, authorized the governor to 
ajl^oint a committee of three representatives to .study the priiblcms 
concerning a teachers’ retirement fund law and report to the next 
general ussemldy. 

The Florida legislature authorized the governor to appoint a 
commission of five to survey the juiblic educational system of the 
State, including all schools and educational institutions, and to report 
to the next legislature. A noteworthy feature of this net is that the 
survey commission is directed to employ a stuff of experts from out- 
side the State trained in educational survey work to make an irripar- 
“tial investigation as to the organization, administration, financial 
condition, and general efficiency of the educational system in accord- 
ance Avith approved scientific standards of educational research and 
to malflte definite recommendations for the improveptient thereof. The 
legislature appropriated $50,000 for thissiu'vey. 

An Illinois legi.slative enactment created a commission of seven 
members to study and investigate the workings of the general tax 
and revenue laws of the State and similar laws in other States and to 
collect full data and information regarding the passage and oper- 
ation of the same, and report to the next legislature. 

North Carolina authorized two state-widb investigations: (1) 
Created a tax commission of five members to study thoroughly the 
State taxation system, including cities, counties, and subdivisions 
♦ and to study taxation systems in other States and places and the 
classification of property; and to make comparative study ^of ta.xa- 
tion in various phases, including the relationship between State tax 
and the led^mi^l tax and to report its findings to the governor who 
shall submit the same to the legislature with recommendations. (2) 
Created^a State board- of equalization composed of 11 members who 
are authorized and directed to study, investigate, compare, an^ de- 
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termine tho true value o^ all property ‘subject to taxation in each 
county which value shall be the basis upon which taxes for the six 
months’ school term shall be levied and collected and the basis upon 
Avhich tho equalization fund shall be apportioned. 

Pennsylvania created a^ominission of nine members and the State 
sui>crintendent (ex officio) as chairman to study distribution of State 
subsidies to districts; it‘also provided that the question of creating a 
fund for insuring school buildings against fire be referred to the 
insurance commissioner to make a study of the subject and to report 
to the next legislature. 

The 1928 New Jersey I.Agislature, by joint resolution, appointed a 
commission of 15 members to inquire into tho work and activities of 
the public schools and other public educational institutions of Now 
Jersey and other States; to investigate the manner and method by 
which public-school funds are raised; to recommend an adequate' and 
comprehensive program of education for New Jersey; to suggest 
methods that woidd juit in practice and economical operation the 
pro<fraIn recommended and to report to the next legislature; appro- 
priated $25,000 for this inquiry. Another Now Jersey resolution 
created a commission consisting of nine, members to examine the 
existing relationship/ of the S.tate with Rutgers University and to 
, recommend to the legislature such reorganization and means of reor- 
ganization as may be deemed to be to the; best interests of the State. 

The Virginia Ijegislature at the special session of 1927 created 
a commission to survey the educational system of the State, with 
especial reference to present conditions and future needs in respect 
to maintenance, organization, curricula, business management, etc., 
^ and to report to the next general assembly. 

RECODIFICATION OF SCHOOL LAWS 

The practice of adding new school laws and amendments at each 
so.ssion ofl^ie legislature over a period of years generally results in 
illogical arrangement of school codeg, and duplications and incon- 
sistencies in school laws develop in many instances. 

Within the two years here reviewed more States than usual took 
legislative action toward revising and codifying their school laws, 
Alabama provided for complete revision and codification of all laws 
relating to creation. The Legislature of California created a code 
commission to study the laws relating to the e^ablishment, control, 
. administration, sup|>ort, and all other concerns of the public-school 
system and to submit a new school code to the next (1929) legis- 
lature. The Connecticut Legislature authorized the State- board 
of education to revise and codify the school laws. The Kansas Legis- 
lature created a school code commission to 'study the school laws of 
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Kansas and to rorominond to the next lopislntnre amendments which 
i( decme<l nocessarv tor the pUrjiose of chirifyinp, revisin". and codi- 
fying Such laws. 

Judfrin^ from the report jr>f the Kansas commission the steps taken 
by Kansi\s are of especial interest ami value. 'Hie- commission estah- 
Jislied called to its assistar^'e men and women in all walks of life 
within th(' State and was aiilcd hy others interested in education 
outside th(* State. The work of the committee included a* compre- 
hensive study *of Kansas school laws and prohlems and in addition a 
puieral study of th(> school systems in other State.s. 

In 1028 the Le<rislature of Viifrinia, actiii" upon the report of 
the State commission created in 1027 to study the, educational needs 
of the State., made sijveepine chancres in its school code, especially 
in rc'spect to the selection of the State hoard of education and the 
State and division sujierintendents of scliools. Important constitu- 
tional amendments weiv initiated. 'Wisconsin revised the principal 
chai)ters of its .statutes relating to the administration and supervision 
of public schools. 

ST.\TE ADMINISTR.ATION 

m 

The trend of present legislation is toward fixing greater responsi- 
bility in the State boards for the administration of the State, school 
systems. "Within the 2-year period comprehended in this review .sev- 
eral changes in the, composition and duties of the State department.s 
were made hy legislative enactment. California increased tlie mem- 
bership of the State board of education froni^ik^o 10, and provided 
for the establishment of a division of schoolhousc planning in the 
State department of education. 

A con.^^titutional amendment in Virginia made a complete change 
in the composition of the State board of education. Heretofore the 
State board has been composed of the governor, attorney general, 
superintendent of public instruction, and three educators elected by 
the senate from a list of eligibles consisting of one person fi^om each 
faculty of certain State institutions of higher learning. The con.sti- 
tutional amendment provided that henceforth the State department 
shall consist of seven members appointed by the governor, subject to 
confirmation by the general a.ssembly.‘ Under this provision the gov- 
ernor may use his discretion in the selection of members of the State 
board of education. 

m 

Another amendment to the constitution of Virginia provided that 
the State superintendent shall be appointed by the governor until 
January 1, 1932. Formerly he was elected by the people. The 
amendment authorized the legislature, after January 1, 1932, to pro- 
vide for the appointment or election of the State superintendent in 
such manner as it may deem best. " ' 
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Durinfj the period of this review the Le^dslnturc of Nevada adopted 
a provision which requires that, in order to be olijrihle to hold thcf' 
oftice of State suiHU'intendent, one must be a <rriiduale of the State 
university or institution of e(pial .stamliufr and must have completed 
at least ‘20 credit, lioui-s in educational subjects. 

New Yoi k raised the sjdary of the State coiuniissioner of eilucation 
to $ir).000 and the salary of the assistant comniissiouer of education 
to $7.(KI(). New )ersey provided for a fifth assistant conyuissioner 
of education, iiicD.'ased salaries *of all assistant cominissionei’f to 
•$7,000, and directed that one assistant commissioner be director of 
business mutters.^ 

* STATE SCHOOL SUPPORT 

Financing: public education now constitutes the foremost problem 
in educational lejri.slntion. Within the i)ust decade practically every 
State has in some \Vay endeavoicd to equalize educational opportuni- 
ties by increasing; State aid to jxtor conuunnities. Examples of 
increased Stale i)articipatioii in sc^iool su[)port during the past two 
years are here enumerated. 

-The Alabama Legislature appropriated $90(),()00 annually to be 
known as the State equalization fund for equalizing education op- 
portunities in public schools, which provides under certain condi- 
tions i'ncrea.sed support for rural schoobs, libraries, pormal schools, 
and elementary and secondary schools; it also ^ipropriated $000,000 
for the supiiort of public schools for % minimum term of seven 
iqonths. The legislature further jiroposed a State bond issue not to 
exceed $'20,000,000 for the construction and imiirovenient of public- 
.school buildings, including institutions of higher learning and nor- 
mal schools, but this issue was defeated at the jmlls in January, 1928. 

The Arkansas Legislature created ii State revolving loan fund to 
aid needy school districts in r(,q)airing, erecting, ifml equipping 
school buildings. It also created a State equalization fund for free 
public schools, and authorized the. State board of education to fix a 
minimum school term and a minimum salary schedule for teachers. 

California authorized State aid for schools for the children of 
migratory laborers engaged in seasonal industries in rural distriqt^ 
of the State. . 

Dclnwaro provided that four-fifths of all license or franchise fees 
received by*the State tax department should be paid to the State 
treasury to be used by the State board of education for the support 
of public schools ; the State tax on personal and reaf property was 
reduced from 25 cents to 15 cents per $100 valuation. 

^ In' 1020 the salary of tbe New Jereey commlaaloner of education wae railed to $16,000 
per annum. 
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The Florida Legislature increased tlie school revenue by levying 
a 1-cent tax on each gallon of gasoline, by levying an additional 
one-quarter mill on all personal and real jiroperty, and by imposing 
a State and county license tax on all automobile tire and tube dealei's. 

The Georgia Legislature provided an equalizat*on school fund by 
a State tax of one-half cent per gallon on motor fuel and 1 cent per 
gallon on kerosene. It has been estimated that the revenue from 
these sources will exceed $1,000,000 annually. The State department 
of education is given wide liititude in working out the administrative 
details in connection with its distribution. 

The 1928 Legislature of Louisiana provided additional State 
school revenue by increasing the severance tax and including in said 
tax carbon products obtained from natural gas. • 

A Maine act authorized State-aid increase from $800 to $1,200 per 
annum to school supervisory unions and that no school union shall 
receive less than $1,000 per annum. 

The Michigan Legislature appropriated $1,000,000 annually to be 
apportioned to districts having an “ average sijhool membership in 
excess of the average for the whole State for each $100,000 of equal- 
ized valuation.” 

A Montana act (ch. 119) created a State conimon-schook-qquali- 
zation fund and made the State board of education the common- 
school equalization board. This act makes it mandatory for the 
State bo^rd to determine the minimum educational prograrri^which 
shall be equalized, and in determining such program to cpnsitler the 
following factors: “The minimum length of school term, the mini- 
mum school-tax levy, the assessed maximum valuation, per child in" 
average daily attendance, the minimum enrollment,” and such other 
factors as the said. board may deem necessary to carry out the act. 

Missouri provided $35,000 to be applied to the deficiency in the 
rural high-school aid fund, also $300,000 for aid of teacher training 
in high schools. 

The Legislature of New York increased State aid to poor districts 
by allowing $500 for districts with five or more teachers; $550 for 
districts with more than one and less than five teachers, this sum to 
be $600 beginning August .1, 1928, $650 begiuhing August 1, 1929, 
and $700 each year thereafter; $300 to districts with but one teacher 
and having valuation not e.\ceeding $100,000. Increased State aid 
was granted to still smaller districts. The -legislature also allowed 
apportionment of school funds for teachers in part-time or continua- 
tion school on the same basis as for higb-sphool teachers. 

In North Carolina an act was passed .which provided for more 
adequate distribution of the equalization fund so that the amount 
due from the State to counties shall be the amount by which the 
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necessary cost of six months’ school term exceeds the, amount pro- 
duced by a 40-cent levy on $100 valuation in the respective counties. 
The State equalization board was authorized to allow $2,000 to any 
county when in the opinion of the board the said county has made 
efforts deserving of aid for the improvement of the teaching per- 
sonnel. The legislature authorized the issue of State bonds to the 
amount of $2,500,000 for special building fund to be loaned to 
county boards of education to aid in erecting schoolhouses. It also 
authowzed the issuance of State bonds for more than $2,000,000 for 
]>ermanent improvement of State colleges and normal schools. 

The Legislature of Oklahoma provided for a special school equali- 
zation fund and for its distribution by the State board of education 
for the purpose of carrying out as nearly as practicable the constitu- 
tional provision guaranteeing equality of educational opportunities 
to “all the children of all the people” in the State. This equaliza- , 
tion fund is created from 25 per cent of the revenue tax on oil, gas, 
and other minerals, and the amount that can be expended under this 
act shall not exceed $1,500,000 per annum. The fund shall be appor- 
tioned on the following buses: (ff) Districts must levy a tax of 15 
mills before becoming eligible, to State distribution ;(i») average daily 
attendance considered; (c) eight months’ school term required before 
becomiiig eligible to State di.stribution ; (f/) weakness of districts as 
exhibited in their sworn statement as to assessed valuation per child 
and expenditures per child ; (c) transfer and transportation of pupils 
considered; the State board 'is authorized to withhold aid where it 
appears that, because of smart attendance in any di^rict, transfer and 
transportation of all pupils to on adjacent school would be the most 
ac^i’isable and economical program; (/) total annual expenditures per 
l>upil in average daily attendance shall not exceed $45 per pupil; (ff) 
districts which pay athletic instructors more than $125 per month 
shall not participate in this fund. 

The Oregon Legislature authorized the State land board to pur- 
chase a portion of s^urplus bonds issued by school districts. 

The South Dakota Legislature provided a $1 tax on each resident 
over 21 years of age for the support of common schools anc^ appro-, 
priated $40,000 in aid of the common schools to be distributed to the 
several counties in proportion to the acreage of indemnity and en- 
dowment lands in the respective districts in each county. 

A l%Dnessee act authorized the expenditure of $1,000,000 for build- 
ing and repairing rural public schoolhouses in the State and author- 
ized the issuance of State bonds tlierefor. 

Vermont provided a new form of distributing part of State aid 
available for rtowns. The districts ar^divided into seven groups 
according to funds raised by local taxation which are expended fm* 
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school support. Other thinprs being; equal, the lower this rate the 
lower Mfill be J;he State aid, and the higher the rate the higher will 
be the State aid. Vermont also appropriated $5,000 for a community 
schoolhouse fund, and provided that wlien any district raises money 
otherwise than by taxation for furnishing and improving buildings 
or school grounds an equal amount, not to exceed $100 per year, shall 
be supplied by the State. 

By a constitutional amendment in Virginia the general assembly 
of that State is allowed greater freedom to apportion State school 
funds on bases determined by it to be best, aiul an act of the legis- 
lature allowed State aid to high schools on the condition that the 
local county or city provide at least 50 per cent of the amount fur- 
nished by the State. 

Washington provided that tlie commissioner of public lands shall 
control lands acquired by the State by escheat or operation of law 
or by gift and that the proceeds of the lease or sale of such lands 
shall be a part of tlie county .school fund of the county in which said' 
land is situated. * ‘ 

The Wyoming Legislature provided for the distribution of oil, gas, 
or mineral royalties from leasing of school lands; 33>/h per cent of 
such royalties shall be paid into the State treasury and be credited 
to the land income fund for the benefit of schools. 

COUNTY ADMINISTRATION 

As compared with other governmental or civil units, the county 
entered the business of administering public education somewhat lute. 
In general, the community unit, township or district, was the first 
in the field, but since the beginning of the present century the county 
has rapidly attained an important place in public education. There 
is a decided trend toward placing greater responsibility upon the 
county as a unit in educational affairs. This responsibility, it 
should be remembered, has shifted from the district and not from the 
State. 

Within the past two years several legislative acts relating to county 
school administration were enacted. Alabama provided for the con- 
solidation of administration and control of public-school systems in 
certain counties and for the establishment of county boards of educa- 
tion* m lieu of all other city and county boards in those counties. 
The Legislature of Arkansas sought to increase school efficiency by 
making provision for county boards of education in certain counties ; 
provided for e.stablishing by vote of the people in any county exceed- 
ing 75,000 population, a county school unit system ; and authorized 
county boards of education to dissolve any school district not main- 
taining 120 days' school or whose daily attendance does not exceed 
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15 pupils, and to attach said district to adjacent school district, pio- 
yidinp the dissolving district is taxed at the minimum rate. A Min- 
nesota act provided for the organization of certain counties as school 
districts. The Oregon Legislature provided that in districts where 
the county higli .school law is in operation any high-school organiza- 
tion may bo taken over by the county school board upon mutual con- 
sent of the local school committee and county authorities. The Legis- 
lature of Texas jjrovided for aid in the formation and maintenance 
of rural high-schqol districts according to a county-wide plan. In 
19*28 Virj^nia strengthened the county unit act of 1922 by providing 
that all school finances, e.\cept district indebtedness and future capi- 
tal outlay, shall be handled on a county-wide basis; and authorized 
county boards of educatipn instead of district boards to establish 
high schools. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 

The tendency to raise the qualifications required of county super- 
intendents appeared in a few States. Alabama provided that county 
superintendents must have three years’ successful cixperiencc in 
teaching within five 3 *ears next preceding appointment and that they 
need not be residents of the countv; Arkansas required County super- 
intendents to be holders of valid teachers’ certificates; Indiana re- 
quired county superintendents to have five years’ successful experience 
in teaching and to hold a first or second grade supervisor’s license. 
The most noticeable changes in re.spect to the county superintendent’s 
qiialifictttions occurred in Virginia in 1928, where by constitutional 
amendment the, State board of education is required to certify to 
the local school boards of each division a list of persons having 
“ reasonable academic and business qualifications for division super- 
intendent of schools, one of whom shall be selected by said board 
as superintendent.” In pursuance to this amendment the ^tate 
board of education has adopted the following minimum require- 
ments: (1) Graduation from a standard 4-year college with at least 
15 hours of professional training, ami two years of practical expe- 
rience ns school principal or supervisor, or five years’ experience as 
a teacher; or (2) graduation from a standard 4-j^ear colleg(> with 
degree of B^S. or A. B. with four years’ exiH*rience as school prin- 
cipal or supei^vigor,^or six years’ experience as a teacher; and (3) 
general adhiini.strative ability ns evidenced by practical experience 
in business or in the business administration of education. Wyoming 
requires calndidntes for county superintendent, on or before election, 
to file with the county clerk their^eaefe^’ certificates of as high a 
rank as first class. 

Hecent legislatioe also show.s a tendency to incre^ the salariei 
of county superintendents in Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana^ 
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Iowa, Mississippi, Missouri, and New Jersey. Marked increases in 
compensation appeared in Illinois and Mississippi. 

CONSOLIDATION AND TRANSPORTATION 

Kecent enactments show a tendency to provide for larger school 
units in rural communities by the abandonment of small schools, 
especially 1 'chcr schools, and by transportation (A pupils of such 
schools to larger school buildings, comprising in many ca.ses several 
teachers. Legislative provisions encouraging consolidation and 
transportation during the biennial period under review w’ere enacted 
in more than half of the States. Below are some examples of such 
provisions. 

The .steps taken by Alabama, Arkansas^ Minnesota, and Oregon 
with respect to consolidation have already been mentioned under 
. the subject of county administration. California authorized ele- 
mentary districts to annex to high-school Xlistricts, and allowed 
transportation in all high-school districts. The 192G net of Georgia 
as amended in 1927 provided for the merger of independent school 
systems with le.ss than 200,000 population into county-school sy.stems. 
County boards of education or district trustees were authorized to 
pronde transportation of pupils and teachers when deemed for 
the best interest of the school. Furthermore, the Georgia Lems- 
lature required the State superintendent to set aside $400,000 an- 
■' nually to aid in establishing and maintaining consolidated schools. - 
and authorized him To grant $500 annually to consolidated schools 
with as many as four teacher and $1,000 annually to consolidated 
4-year high schools needing help. Idaho authorized nonhigh-school 
districts to furnish transportation of high-school pupils to nearest 
high school and pay the expense incurred Illinois authorized 
school boarjls to pay tran.sportation of pupils to school in their own 
or other district.s. Indiana provided for the establishment of joint 
schools by different districts. In 1928 the Ijegislature of Kentucky 
authorized graded conimon-school districts to consolidate with county 
districts in order to promote more economical and ef^ient adminis- 
tration of schools, and required such consolidatiim where any 
common-school district fails to provide adequate schools. The Legis- 
lature of Louisiana’avftfforized parish school boards to provide trans- 
portation for children living more than two miles from a school 
of suitable grade on the condition that they attend any school ap- 
proved by the State board of education. Maine authorized towns 
to furnish board in lieu of transportation of high-school pupils. 
Mississippi authorized county superintendents to provide for the 
transportation of children from rurnl districts in which no school 
is maintained and provided for the payment of transportation by 
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said district. Missouri required school boards to maintain ele- 
mentary schools within Sy, miles by the nearest traveled road of 
every child or provide transportation. Montana, Nebraslca, Nevada, 
and North Dakota authorized elementary-school districts to unite 
with hifrh-school districts. 

An Oregon qct required n petition of 20 per cent of the voters 
before the matter of uniting or dividing districts may be submitted 
to a vote of the people. Oregon also provided that when consoli- 
dated districts transport pupils of a dist|^ which w’as annexed to 
consojidated district, the county superinteTident shall apportion to 
the consolidated district the proportion of the State elementary’ school 
fund which the annexed district was entitled to receive at the time 
of annexation. Pennsylvania pnrvided reimbursement • to fourth- 
class districts which provide free transportation to children under 16 
years of age. Rhode Island authorized school committees to provide 
transportation in lieu of providing convenient location of schools. 
Wisconsin provided for consolidation of certain districts for the 

establishment of high schools. 

» 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

In recent years the legislatures in the majority of States have 
manifested a laudable effort' to provide means for all children to 
receive secondary instruction. The effort has been not so much in 
the way of establishing more high schools, but rather in providing 
means whereby i)uidls may attend such schools already established. 
Enactments in thi^ respect generally include one or more of the fol- 
lowing provisions: (1) Require high-school (^tricts to accept quali- 
fied pupils from nonhigh-school districts when facilities permit. (2) 
Authorize nonhigh-school districts to contract with high-schooj dis- 
tricts whereby pupils of the former district may attend high school 
in the Itftter on the condition that the former district pay the cost of 
instruction of such pupils. (3) Require or authorize nonhigh-schwl 
districts to furnish transportation or tuition or both to its pupils 
attending in another district. (4) Authorize high-school districts to . 
provide transportation of resident pupils where, because of distance, 
it is impracticable for them to attend; or to authorize such districts 
to pay their tuition while attending a more accessible high school in 
another district. (5) .Furaisli board in lieu of transportation. En- 
actments embracing one or more of the above provisions were made 
during the two years here reviewed in the following States: 
California, Colorado, Idaho,^ Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
'^Massachusetts, Montana, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Mississippi, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

^me examples of further iegislation which provides for extending 
secondary educational facilities follow ; 

116044 ’-- 80 — 47 ^ 
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An act of Georgia authorized State aid to the amount of $1,000 
annually to consolidated 4-year high schools needing help. The 
Legislature of Iowa enacted a provision requiring a petition signed 
by 25 per cent of the voters before the question of abolishing a high 
School can be submitted to a vote of the people. Kansas authorized 
certain districts maintaining accredited high schools to le^'y a direct 
tax not exceeding 10 mills for the maintenance thereof. The Legis- 
latures of Maine and New Hampshire enacted provisions for sub- 
stantial State reimbursement to certain towns paying the tuition of 
its high;school pupils. Maryland provided for the classification of 
high schools into two groups instead of three ; and provided that all 
graduates of first-group high schools sliall be admitted to State- 
aided institutions of higher learning regardless of whether they 
pursued tho academic course in high school. The Missouri Legis- 
lature appropriated more than $.35,000 for the ru"ral high-school aid 
fund deficiency and $78,000 for the salaries and traveling expenses 
of high-school superintendents and inspectors. A Nevada act made 
provision for organizing parts of adjoining counties into high-school 
districts. A North Carolina enactment provided that high schools 
maintaining nine months’ terms and nieeling all other requirements ' 
and. offering superior instruction with fewer tj^n 45 pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance may be considered for standardization. North 
Dakota authorized the establishment and maintenance of high 
schools by two or more di.stricts. Tlie Legislature of Pennsylvania 
permitted districts to arrange with other districts for the education 
of high-school pupils without county examination upon the ap- 
proval in w'riting of the county superintendent. ,An act of Texas 
made provision for a State bonus to consolidated rural schools. Tho 
"Wisconsin Legislature made provision for the consolidation of cer- 
tain districts for the establishment of high *schools and authorized 
certain common districts to establish such schools. 

JUNIOR colleges 

p 

The junior-college movement during the period of this review 
constituted the most impelling measure with respect to higher educa- 
tion which confronted legislators, and, judging from legislative 
enactments, It is a rapidly advancing movement. Within the two 
years here considered legislative mea'^urcs providing for junior col- 
leges were enacted for the first time in 11 States : Arizona, Connec- 
ticut, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
and Tennessee, in 1927, and Louisiana and Mississippi, in 1928. 
Moreover, Calif oruia in 1927 amended ijs junior-college law of 1921 
by repealing the j^ovision relating to the payment of tuition in 
junior colleges by nonresidents of junior-college districts. Seventeen 
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States now have statutory provisions for, juiix'vr colleges. The States 
enacting such provision prior to 1927 are California, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Montana, Oklahoma, and Colorado. 

The principal tendencies of junior-college legislation are: (1) To 
restrict their establishment to cities or districts -t^hich can adequately 
support such institutions, taking into consideration population and 
yrealth; (2) to provide for th«ir establisliment and maintenance 
under tlie approval and regulation of State authority. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

One of the outstanding features of educational legislation in recent 
years consists in providing means for adult education. 

The first enactmentsr after the war for this purpose were prompted 
and characterized by a feeling of necessity for educating adult immi- . 
grants in the principles and ideals of our democracy and in the use 
of the English language. The blending of this view with the growing 
recognition of the importance of ed^ated electors as a safeguard to 
democratic government has led to the movement for more liberal 
adult education and has resulted in enactments which provide educa- 
tion for adults in general, including those of native as well as foreign 
origin. 

During 1927 laws relating to adult education were passed in 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Nebraska, and 
Rhode Island. Only a summary of enactments in these States can 
be given here. 

Arkansas, changed the name of “ The Arkansas Illiteracy Commis- 
sion ” to “ The Arkansas Adult, Education Commission.” 

Connecticut required that the State board of education establish 
a division of adult education and appoint a director thereof, and 
authorized the school committee of any town designated by the State 
board of education to appoint, subject to the approval of the said 
board, a director of adult education. Furthermore, the legislature 
provided for the organization of and State aid to schools for non- 
English-speaking adults. Such schools must be established in dis- 
tricts where 20 or more such persons 16 years of age or over shall 
apply jn writing therefor. 

An act of the Delaware Legislature authorized the State board 
of educatioh to create a service bureau for foreign-J)orn residents, 
to 'promote the process of Americanizing such residents, and to pro- 
tect them from exploitation and injustice. 

A Florida enactment provided for the establishment of public 
evening schools, elementary and high, as a branch of the school 
system whiclj shall be available to all .residents, native or foreign 
bom, who are unable to attend any public day schbol. 
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An Illinois legislative enactment authorized school boards to 
establish classes for adults. 

A Nebraska act provided for the establishment of adult immigrant 
education services in the depart inent of education for education of 
adult aliens and others, under the direction of the State superin- 
tendent. Undent this act, local school boards and school authorities 
are authorized to expend money for conducting schools and classes 
in school buildings, industrial establishments, places of employ- 
ment, and other places for giving instruction to foreign-born and 
native adults and minors over the age of IG. Such course of instruc- 
tion or study must include English, history, civics, and other sub- 
jects tending to promote good citizenship and increase vocational 
efficiency'. The State sui)erintendent of public instruction is re- 
quired to designate courses of study, approve^the selection of’ 
teachers, and suiK*rvise the instruction. 

The Rhode Island Legislature approjudated $3,000 for the fiscal 
y'ear ending July 1, 1928, for the promotion of home and community 
classes in any town or district for, instvuction in the use of the 
English language, in the common rights and obligations of citi/cn- 
ship, and in the fundamental principles of the American plan of 
government. This resolution authorized the State board or local 
committees of any town to establish and maintain classes for per- 
sons over 16 years of age who can not read, write, or speak the 
English language; and provided that such classes may be held in 
homes or other suitable places. It furthermore provided that if a 
class of 20 or more such persons has been organized, the school com- 
mittee shall hire a teacher and ])uy for such instruction, in which 
case, die school committee siiull be entitled to State reimbursement. 

TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 

The tendency to raise the qualifications required of teachers which 
has been marked for many yenis. continues. The minimum standard 
toward which the States are working is high-school graduation plus 
two years ^f normal training for every teacher in the elementary 
schools. Only the notable changes with respect to teachers’ require- 
ments are reported here. 

An act of Idaho provided that all teachers in elementary schools 
must have one or more years of normal training; and that after Sep- 
tember, 1929, two years of normal trainingfihall be required. A Min- 
. nesota act .authorized that first-grade professional certificates be 
granted to graduates of accredited colleges of education or liberal arts 
colleges or universities with evidence of such professional training as 
may be prescribed by the said board of education. An Oregon en- 
actment provided that from January 1929, to January 1, 1931, 
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all t)eginnlng teachers must have completed an elementary teachers’ 
training course of 48 weeks’ duration; from January 1, 1931, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1933, 60 weeks; and after January 1, 1933, the completion of 72 
vrceks of teacher training shall be required. The Legislature of North 
Dakota authorized the State superintendent of public instruction to 
issue vocational certificates in art and physical education; and re- 
quir^l candidates for primarv certificates by examination to pass an 
examination in civics, American literature, and current events. .. Texas 
authorized the renewal of teachers’ certificates for one year w’here 
the holder completes four subjects in a summer school at an approved 
teachers college. In 1928, ]\Iississippi increased the qualifications for 
music teachers, requiring them to be graduates of four-year music de- 
partments of a standard four-year college, or to have received equiva- 
lent instruction. New Jersey in 1928 required all permanent teachers 
in the public schools to be citizens of the United States, except for- 
eign-language teachers who have ilftt been residents 10 years. 

TEACHERS’ PENSIONS 

State-wide pension systems are now in operation in approximately 
one-half of the States, and pension laws applicable to certain cities 
are found in nearly a dozen other States. Legislative acts within 
the past two years affecting teachers’ pensions were primaiily efforts 
to perfect, by appropriate amendments, pension laws already enacted. 
A dozen or more States amended their teacher pension laws in some 
way; mostly to the benefit of the teacher. An original teachers’ 
pension law was enacted in Kentucky which created a state-wide 
teachers’ retirement system, jiroviding for voluntary membership. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Legislative enactments within the past two years tend to provide 
more adequate and uniform teachers’ salaries. A California act 

■ e in salary schedule “ for years of 

’ A Delaware enactment provided 
mi form in application, without dis- 
:olor, or religious belief. The Legis- 
on for carrying into effect the con- 
ember, 1926, which authorized the 
b of $3,500,000 for teachers’ salaries. 

education to pay teachers in 12 
is’ service; and in their discretion to 
i^oidably absent due to perfonal ill- 
nily. A 1928 act of Kentucky pro- 
experience in a county shall re- 
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ceive the same basal salary as a liij;li-s^!Tiool graduate in such county 
without leaching experience. The full meaning and purpose of this 
law do not appear. 

TEACHER TENURE 

Teacher tenure laws now prevail in many States. Some difficulty 
has been experienced in enacting satisfactory tenure laws. Recently 
enacted tenure laws provide it probationary period for teachei's and 
to place on the scliool board, after such probationary period is 
passed, the burden of showing cause why any teacher should be dis- 
missed or reduced. Within the 2-year period of tliis review, four 
States enacted legislation relating to teacher tenure. California 
amended its tenure law’ by making it applicable to all public-school 
teachers. An act of Illinois provided that teachers, prineijials, and 
superintendents may be appointed for tliree years after a proba- 
tionary’ i)criod of two y’ears, and the Indiana act provided that ap- 
j)ointment after five y’ears of service shall be permanent except for 
incomijetency’, insubordination, or inmiorality. An act of Mon- 
‘ tana provided that after election of any teacher or principal for the 
third consecutive year, such teacher .shall be elected from year to 
year unless otherwise notified. New' York extended tenure protec- 
tion for full-time district clerks in many municipalities of more than 
Go.OOO ]K)|)ulation after three years ’“service. 

PHYSICAL WELFARE OP SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Conservation and promotion of health and safety’ have long been 
recognized as functions of the public-school system, and laws to make 
them so continue to be enacted. AVithin the 2-year period here 
reviewed, approximately one-half of the States enacted laws which 
in some way tend to promote the health and physical safety of school 
children. 

The laws relating especially to the conservation and promotion of 
health may be indicated as follow’s: Arizona appointed a State 
physical director and req' irod that all public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools provide physical training. The Legislature of Flor- 
ida provided for the creation of the position of State supervisor of 
physical and health education. * An Idaho act authorized county 
superintendents to close .school buildings reported by health officers 
to be in insanitary condition. Illinois requires that school boards 
shall provide physical education for one hour per week, that normal 
schools shall give physical education courses, and that no student 
shall be gradutited without having completed one year’s work in 
* physical education of one hundred and forty-four 45-rainute periods. 
The Illinois Legislature -authorized cities of more than 100,000 
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population to levy three-twentieths of 1 mill on each dollar of 
assessed value of taxable property to maintain playgrounds. 
An act of Kansas authorized boards of education in cities of 
first class to provide free inspection and treatment of physical 
defects and ailments of public-school children who are unable 
to pay the necessary expense for private treatment. Jsew Jersey 
made provision for the employmjjnt of school nurses who shall 
examine every pupil to ascertain whether any physical defects 
exist and keep a record from year to year of the growth and develop- 
ment of pupils. Texas authorized the commissioner’s courts of the 
various counties to employ one or more registered nurses at not more 
than $1,800 per annum to visit the public schools and to investigate 
the health conditions and sanitary surroundings of such schools and 
the physical conditions of sohooi pupils. An act of Wyoming re- 
. quires teachers, with the as.sistance of county health nurses or county 
physicians, or both, to examine children to asc^tain if any are suf- 
fering from defective sight, hearing, or diseases of the nose or throat. 

* In 1928 the New Jersey Legislature aiithorisied the use of public 
parks or playg^rounds as playgrounds for piiblic-schoc^ pupils; and 
Virginia required that physical and health education ba^mphasized 
throughout the elementary course of proper lemons, drills, and 
physical exercises set up by the State board of education, 

SAFETY OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Laws to guard the physical safety of school children and to pre- 
vent accidents were enacted in a number of States. Arizona, Kansas, 
Michigan, and South Carolina required school busses to stop before 
-crossing a railroad track; South Carolina required ftc drills in all 
public schools and that schools of two or njore stories be equipped 
with adequate fire escapes. Two States required actual schoolroom 
instruction to prevent accidents. Arkansas required the teaching of 
methods of fii^e prevention. North Carolina provided for giving 
publicity to. highway traffic laws through iDublic schools; the State 
highway commission is required to prepare a digest of State traffic 
laws suitable for use in public schools and to deliver the same. to tlw 
State superintendent of public instruction. Said digest shall be 
brought to the attention of school children at least once each week 
until it has been read and explainedf 

HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Becent years have witnessed a growing desire of helpfulness . to 
weak children which haa-tnanifested itself in legislative enajjtaients 
to provide for their educational welfare. 
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Alabama authorizfd the State board of education to maintain a 
refrister of blind persons and to assist in their rehabilitation, and 
made an appropriation therefor; anil also made an appropriation 
• for the repair of the buildinjrs the State school for the blind and 
deaf. The Ijefjlslnture of California provided for the establishment 
of “kindergarten service” and for vocational education in the State 
school for the blind; required doctors and nurses and others to 
report deaf and imrtially deaf children to superintendents of schools; 
and authorized .school .districts to provide education for children 
with defective vision, hearing, and such other physically handi- 
capped “ individuals ” ns the State superintendent of jmblic instruc- 
tion may designate. The Colorado I.egislature enlarged the State 
aid for the welfare of the blind and deaf. An Iowa act allowed 
State aid for instruction of deaf childven up to 16 years of age, 
instead of 12 years as formerly, ^la-ssacliusel Is required the educa- 
tioiT of all deaf children between 7 and 18 years when practicable. 
Nebraska provided State reimbursement for districts maintaining 
schools for the instruction of deaf children. An act of Tenne.ssee 
provides for comin^ory education of blind cbildren between 7 and 
16 year.s. A Louisiana act created a State board for the blind which 
is required to keep a register of (he blind and of their ability for 
vocational education and industrial occupation. 

Within the. pa.st twv> years, several States enacted laws to promote 
the education of crippled children. California amended its law so a.s 
to empower the State superintendent to make education compulsory 
for crippled children whom he niny designate. The Legislature of ^ • 
Indiana provided for tliQ. establishment of special classes of instwic- 
tion for children who, because of pliysical disability, can not be 
taught profitably in regular .school classes, and granted State aid in 
an amount equal to tbree-fourtbs of the cost of such instruction in 
excess of the cost of instructing .same nuhibor of children in regular 
classes. Michigan required district boards of education to provide a 
budget annually for expenditures in maintaining instruction for the » 

. crippled. An act of Wisconsin made provision for the transportation 
to school of physically disabled children, and authorized boards of 
education to establish special classes for such children. In 1928, 

' Kentucky authorized cities of first. class to provide for transportation 
of crippled children to and from public school; and New Jersey re- 
quired boards of education to provide special facilities for crippled 
children and to. establish special classes with as few as eight crippled 
children, and provided State reimbursement for one-half of the cost 
of such cla.sses. 

Alabama, Colorado, and Kansas enacted provisions to provide 
special instruction for mentally retarded children. 
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PRIVATE DEGREE-CONFERRING INSTITUTIONS 

Recent j;^ars have shown an. increased State control over private 
degree-conferring institutions. Legislatures have shown a tendency 
(0 iTquire sutli institutions to be incorporated and to reserve to the 
State the power of regulation, in order that certain standards may be 
maintained. California, Iowa, and Missouri in 1927 and New York 
in 1928 enacted laws of this character. 

California provided that no person, firm, or association other than 
corporations incorporated under law shall have the power to confer . 
academic or professional degrees, and iJrovided a penalty for violation. 

I Iowa required that no academic degree for which compensation shall 
he paid shajl be conferred by any individual or corporation unless the 
jK’rson obtaining the degree shall have completed one academic year 
of Resident work at the institution which grants Uie degree; provided 
n penalty for violation. Missouri prohibited medical schools and col- 
leges for issuing certificates of graduation or diploiifas w’ithDut 
requiring the recipient lo meet certain requirements. New York pro- 
vided that no person or association not holding unive'rsity-or-collegc- 
d(‘gree-coi)f erring power by special charter from the legislature or 
from the State board of regents shall confer any degree or transact 
• business or in any way assume the name “ university ” or “ college ” 
until written permission is given to it, and such name shall have been 
grunted b}' tlie regents under their seal. 

Witif respect to correspomlence schools, Illinois prohibited any per- 
son or persons from maintaining profe^isional correspondence schools, 
including preparatoTy^chools, colleges, academies, universities, and 
" manual and meclianical trade schools without having a certification of 
registration issued by the State department of registration and edu- 
cation. Persons seeking authority to maintain suqh schools must 
apply in writing to the department upon blanks prepared and fur- 
nished by the said department. The applicant must state the name 
,and location of the school; the nature, extent, and purpose of each 
course to bo given; fees to be charged and conditions under which, 
they are to be paid; plan of giving instruction; credential or certifi-' 
cate to be issued to students upon completion of course of instruction, 
copy of which is to be attached to the application; and such other 
information as the department deem.s pertinent to determine the 
charaefer of . the school. The department shall require such proof 
ns'shall be deemed desirable as to the bona fides of the applicant. 
The department shall make an examination to ascertain whether the 
courses to be given are adequate, suitable, and proper, whether the 
. fees and the terms under which they are to be paid are reason- 
able ; whether the facilities are sufficient and proper for successfully * 
% giving the instruction offered ; -whether the correspondence school 
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^omises or agrees to give rights or privileges in respect to admis- 
sion to professional examination or to the practice of any profes- 
sion in violation of the laws of the State; and whether the trade 
schools oflFer inducements that are designed to deceive students or 
make any promise which it does not have the present means dr ability 
to perform. If, after taking into consideration these factors, the 
department, deems that- they have been satisfactorily met, a certifi- 
cate of registration shall be issued. The certificate may be revoked 
for violation of the conditions governing its issuance or rules adopted 
by the department, or for fraudulent conduct. 








CHAPTER XIX 

STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATION 

By Fb.\xk M. Phillips 

OMet, DivUion of gtatitlici. Office of Education ^ . 

A 

The purpose of this report is to bring together and to summarize 
statistical information published in other chapters of the Biennial 
Survey of Education, and to present some new nlaterial that does 
not belong exclusively to any other statistical report. Data on 
public elementary and secondary scboolrf are iumished by State 
departments of education. Data on private elementary schools are 
famished by State departments of educatioif^ by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and by a few individual reports from schools. 
Statistics of private and parochial secondary schools are furnished by 
State departments of education, by city school superintendents, by 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, and hy reports from prac- 
tically all the schools included xmder this: description. City school 
superintendents and their business managers report considerable data 
concerning schools in urban localities. The college, umversity, pro- 
fessional school, and teacjmr-traming school authorities report upon 
their own institutions, information for ^ecial schools, such as 
schools for delinquents and defectives, is reported by the schools 
having classes for these groups. Data for Indian schools are furnished 
by the Indian OflBce. 

To insure accuracy and completeness, four field agents are employed 
to visit institutions and offices and assist them in making reports, and 
to advise reporting agencies how best to keep records. During the 
hiennium approximately 30,000 schedules were receivecf, verified, and 
compiled in order to make the 1927-^26 report possible. 

Table 1 shows a distribution of pupils in various types of schools 
according to public and to private control. The grand total shows 
29,410,615 persons enrolled in the types included in the table. No 
information is available for the number enrolled in trade schools which 
are not public institutions, in correspondence schools^ nor in any 
other 4ype excepting as indicated. The number given for the out- 
lying parts includes all types^f schools in those parts from kinder- 
garten to and including the universities. 
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Table 1. — School and college enrollments, according to public and private control, 
’ , 1927-28 


Schools 


ElDdergartens 

Elementary schools (includes elementary grades 4n junior high 

schools) - - 

City schools (included with elementary and high) 


Total elementary and kindergarten. 


Secondary (high schools aiYd academies) 

Preparatory departments of colleges - 

Secondary students In teacher-training Institutions. 

Total secondary students r 


Teachers colleges 

Normal schools (excluding secondary students)-. 


Total in normal schools and teachers colleges. 


XJnlrersItiee, colleges, and professional schools (excluding prepara- 
tory) - 

Industrial .schook for delinquents (1©27) 

Bcbools for the deaf (1927) : 

Schools (or the blind (1927) 

Schools for the feeble-minded and subnormals (1927) 

Schools for Indians 

Government schools In Alaska 

Other public schools in Alaska 

Private commercial and business schools (1925) 


Grand total, excluding duplicates. 


All schools In the outlying xierts of the United States (not Included 
above) 


Pu|lic 

Private 

Total 

695,490 

'54,456 

749,946 

20,572.927 

2,234.099 

22.807.926 

12(273,412 


12,273.412 

21,268,417 

2.289, 455 

23.557.872 

3,911,279 

341.1.58 

4, 252, 437 

12,528 

38,060 

50. .588 

17, 048 

1,288 

18,336 

3, 940,855 

380,506 

4,321,361 

196, 644 

10. 1.5.5 

206,799 

58, 313 

9,236 

67,549 

2.54,957 

19,391 

27i348 

33.5,009 

533,784 

868.793 

84,317 


84.317 

16, .563 

933 

17, 196 

6,084 


6.084 

101,605 

2,416 

104.021 

28,4,59 

» 6, 2.59 

34,718 

3, 742 

_ 

3, 742 

4,829 


4,829 


188,363 

188,363 

25, 989, W 

3,421,107 

29,410,615 

1,421,939 

99,066 

1,521,505 


1 19M data. 


' Includes pupils In 129 day schools and in 75 boarding schools. 


In Xable 2 only those schools are included which furnish a financial 
statement of the cost of maintainijig and operating the schools. 
The per capita costs are based upon enrollments becaud|e in' many 
schools it is not possible to secure a statement of the number in aver- 
age daily attendance. Since per capita cost data are discussed in 
other parts of the biennial survey, no further comment is made at 
this point. ■ x. ’ ’ 

The total enrollment m schools funmhing a statement of expendi- 
tures is 29,276,068, and the total cost*f education in 1928 amounts 
to 13,033,706,590, an increase of more than $290,000,000 oyer the cost 
Iff approximately the same schools for 1926. 
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Table 2. — School enrollments, expenditures, and per capita costs in schools reporting 

finances, 1 927-28 


% 

Classlflcatlon 

Enrollment 

Estimated 
cost per 
student 
enrolled 

Total expendi- 
ture, including 
outlays 

Public el?TTicnf*''‘y (innliidlnjr kindrrpartensl 

21.268,07 
.3, 911,279 

A 


Public high' schools (excluding elmcntary pupiljs In junior 

186.77 

$2,184,847,200 


2. 289. 465 
341,158 

347, .537 

'86.77 

228,258,290 


UnhVraitieTand colleges (including preparatory students): 

692.03 

•205,753,970 


671,844 

508. 40 

•290,776,330 


219,119 

48.065 

207.84 

46, 542,706 
11.277,101 

Normal schools, including all resident students: 

234.62 

Cllv 

14,154 

240. 11 

3,398.576 


1,42.5 

242.96 

346,215 


14,fi67. 

258,06 

3,786.000 


84,317 

264. 45 

22,303,966 

fehoois (or the deaf (1927); 

13,048 

595.85 

■ 7,787,730 


3, 515 



933 

284. 34 

265,280 


- 6,084 

630.90 

3,838,404 

Schoois for the feeblo-mlnded and subnormal (1927): 

49,791 

342. 01 

17,028.043 


51,814 



1416 

552.65 

1,336,213 

flnrornmunt «rh«vd<; for nativrti In Alaaka 

3,742 

123.81 

, 463,290 


4.829 

130.89 

667,515 

Government iHVian schools 

28, 469 

212.30 

>6,041,836 


29,276,068 


3,033,706,590 





' Estimated same as pnblic schools. 

• Receipts, excluding addition to endowments. ... 

• The Indian Office computes per capita costs of Indian schools upon basis of average attendanoe. 


In Table .3 is given a summary statement of the number of teachers 
by sex in all schools reporting for 1 927-28. This grand total of 1 ,01 0,- 
232 teachers is composed of about 20 per cent men and 80 per cent 
women. The men outnumber the women only in institutions of 
higher learning. 
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Table 3. — Distribution of teachers for six period* 
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Tabl'e 4 gives a summary of the number of pupils enrolled ih various 
types of schools by 5-year periods from 1890 to 1928 with the excep- 
tion of 1925. No complete data are available for 1925 ^ce statistics t 
are now collected only biennially. 

Table, 4 . — Kindergarten, elemenlaty, commercial, secondary, normal school, and 

college enrollments, 1890— 1922 




Bchooia 

1890 

1895 

1900 

1905 

Kindergartens (public and private). 

Public elementary schools (Including public kinder- 

131,227 

12 .'■.19, .MR 
1,6(11, 897 

» 65, 296 

13, 893, 666 
1,211,220 

225,394 

14,983,8.59 
1, 240, 925 

•311,050 

15,788,508 

1,347,000 

Private eiementary schools (largely estimated) 

t 

Total elementary and kindergarten — 

14, ISt. Sl.l 

1.5. 104, 886 

16, 224. 784 

17, 135,598 

202, «13 
94,931 
r.l, 749 
8, 170 

350.099 

118.347 

57,403 

13,863 

519, 251 
110,797 
56,285 
9,570 

679,702 

107,207 

63,421, 

15,824' 


Preparatory schools (in colleges and universilicj.) 

Secondary students in normal schools 

Total secondary students --- 

3.67. 813 

.539. 712 

695,903 

866,154 

Normal schools and teachers’ colleges (excluding sec- 

34,814 

121,942 

5S,.5(M 
144, 706 

69,593 

107,999 

65.SOO 

199,045 

Colleges, universities, and prolessional schools (e.xclud- 
log preparatory students) 

Total college and normal students 

Private commercial and business schools...^ 

1,66, 7.V1 
78,920 

203,210 
96, 13,5 

237,592 

91,549 

364.345 
1 146,066 

A 1 

Schools 

1910 

1915 

1920 

1928 

Kindergartens (public and private). 

Public eieraent^ schools (Including public kinder- 

•340,189 

16,898,791 

l,fi8,437 

486,800 

18. 37.5, 225 
1,615,091 

Sia949 

19,378,927 
1, 48.5, 501 

749,946 

20,572,977 

2,234,990 

Private elementary schools (largely estimated) 

Total elementary and kindergarten 

18, 457, 228 

mri 




91.% 061 
117.400 
60,042 
12,890 

1, 328, 984 
155,044 
67. 440 
13,504 

i 2. 199, 389 
• 213.920 
59,309 
22,068 

3,911,270 
341, 158 
50,588 
18,336 


Preparatory schools (in colleges and universities) 

S^ndary students In normal schools 

Total secondary students 

1,111.393 

1,564,972 

2, 494, 676 

4,321,361 

Normal schools and teachers' colleges (excluding sec- 

88,561 

366.654 

100,325 

303,233 

135,412 

462,445 

274,348 

868,793 

Colleges', universities, and professional schools (eiclud- 
Ing preparatory students)) 

Total college and normal students 

Private commercial and business schools 

. 3,55. 215 

155,244 

403,558 

183,268 

607,857 

335.161 

1,143,141 
< 188,363 


« 1888. > 1892. • Prlvau kindergarten daU for 1902. • 1912. * From State report*. • 1925. 


In Table 5 is a summary of enrollments by States for elementary 
schools, high schools, teacher-training institutions, and institutions of 
higher education according to public and private control. These 
figures are submitted for reference. 


V. 
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Table 5. — Enrollment in certain types of schools, by Slates, 1927-28 



state 

‘ 

1 


Elementary schools 
and kindergartens 


Public Private Public Private 



Normal schools 
and teachers 


ContlDeolal United States. 21, 268, 417 

Alatoma 581), 572 

Arln^ 76. «84 

Arkansas 440. 4fl!t 

California- 80S. 7«8 

Colorado ltM,C24 

Connecticut 266,210 

Delaware 34,518 

District of Columbia ^W2,838 

Florida 

Oeorgia 787 

Idaho 97.073’ 

UMnols 1,109,823 

Indiana 523. 103 

Iowa 441,924 I 

Kansas 338,473 

Kentucky 526, 023 

Louisiana 367, 796 

Maine 123,540 

Maryland... 234,640 

Massacbusells.... 596,220 

Michigan 710,327 

Minnesota 463,288 

Mississippi 1.. .V>5. 287 

Missouri ,554,864 

Montana. 96,740 

Nebraska 260. 702 

Nevada... 13,304 

New IIamt>sblre .59.865 

New Jersey 6.53, 708 

New Mexico 77, 233 

New York 1,701,088 

North Carolina. 746,375 

North Dakota. i 145, 719 

Ohio 1,052,065 

Oklahoma. 588,038 

Oregon 144,851 

Pennsylvania 1,621,6.50 

Rhode bland 97,178 

South Carolina. 422, 638 

South Dakota. 136. 501 

Tennessee.. 610, 044 

Teras 1,016,404 

Utah 108.532 

Vermont 53,511 

Virginia 497,600 


'Washington... 
West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


260.764 
357, 178 
445,251 
42,504 


2,290 

233,350 

61,902 

39,560 

31,507 

31,262 
38,611 
20,807 
39. 100 
157, 712 



21, 782 
0 

22,492 

115,925 

7, 314 

341,563 
1,717 
7,487 
150,627 
6, 128 

8,952 
277. 423 
28,816 
1,705 
0,^7 


66,227 
4, 175 
13, 177 
106, 488 
9,787 

361,342 
102,647 
27,251 
243,023 
95, 781 

42.520 
262, 779 
16,278 
53, 793 
28,304 

66,262 

217,594 

28,013 

11,018 

67,530 



5,251 
2.337 
---.I 2.104 
216 27. 035 


333 

7. 180 

302 

4, 113 



14. 010 
1,959 
7,728 


790 

49,278 

13,339 

11,464 

7,303 


4,692 

5,412 

1,884 

8.664 

47,043 


8,590 

6,780 




332 3,024 


1, 271 3.3, 940 


335 29. 045 


2.416 V 
6,683 ' 
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PERCENTAGE OF THE COLLEGE AGE GROUP IN COLLEGES 

/■ 

The following table is introduced to show the number of students 
enrolled regularly in universities, colleges, and professional scljools 
from 1900 to 1928; the number enrolled in summer sessions and in 
extension and correspondence courses in these institutions as early as 
such students began to be reported; the number enrolled in teachers 
colleges and in collegiate courses in Slate normal schools in regular, 
sessions, summer sessions, and in extension a^d correspondgnce courses 
and a grand total of the number of students doing college work in 
some of the institutions just mentioned from 1900 to date. The table 
shows also the percentage of the college age group, ages 19, 20, 21, 
and 22, enrolled in regular sessions of universities, colleges, and profes- 
sional schools, and the per cent the grand total is of the number in 
these four single-age groups for the years under consideration. In 
1900, 5,911,425 persons were in the college age group, 7,242,147 in 
1910, and 7,321,028 in 1920. The numbers for the other years are 
estimated from these census counts, the estimated number for 1928 
being 7,384,127.' 

linbH'’— ,^0 28 
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■ In 1900, 2.8 per cent of the college-age group were enrolled in 
regular sessions of universities, colleges, and professional schools. 
In 1910, 3.7 were so enrolled; in 1920, .6.3 per cent; and in 1928, 11.8 
per cent. The rate dropped ofif in 1918 at the time of the World War. 
Teachers college records were separated from other colleges and 
universities in 1920, and when all students in these institutions taking 
work of the college lev#^are considered, the per cent of the college- 
age group taking college work has increased from 2.2 per cent in 
1880 to approximately 18 per cent in 1928. At the present time, after 
deducting the number of those in graduate work and those in pro- 
fessional departments aboys the fourth year of college preparation 
appro.xunately one persihi o\it of ever}' sLx in the college-age group 
is training for culture or loadersh^ in^hc arts and sciences, or for a 
career in law, medicine, dentistry, theology, teaching, engineering, 
business, or for opportunities in administration or in a managerial 
capacity, or in some other field in which a college training seems to be 
of prime importance. Some of these are training for improvement 
without having any particular occupation in mind, but many of those 
in the arts apd sciences, and most of those in the professions have a 
more or less definite employment in mind upon graduation. 

A survey of current literature reveals the fear which is expressed 
by careful students in the field of higher education that we may be 
training too many for employment, too many for the competition 
which exists for landing jobs, too many for the money value of educa- 
tion, and that we might w'ell stress the civic values, the social values, 
and the cultural values of college training more extensively than we 
are now doing. However, these figures indicate that the educational 
level of our adults is being raised considerably. To-day less than 2.5 
per cent of ouydults are college graduates, and another 4.6 per cent 
have had some college training. 

V 

PKR CENT OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES CONTINUING EDUCATION 

The data contained in Table 4 indicate the rapid and continuous 
ijfll^th of both secondary schools and institutions for higher educa- 
One wonders whether or not the colleges and imiversitidh are 
getting a constant share of high-school graduates year after year. 
Valuable material has been collected since 1018 which tlux>W8 light 
upon this question. The number attending colleges and other insti- 
tutions in 1918 and 1920, however, has to be matched with the number 
of high-school graduates for those same years. Beginning with 1922 
the number of graduates is reported for the year from which the 
college entrants come. For example, the 1921 graduates continued 
their education in 1922 or later. Data from 1922 on do not indicate 
the number beginning further education It^r than the first year 
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after graduation. The percentages given in tjie following table are 
therefore likely to be smaller than the actual figures, but it seems 
impossible to geta careful check upon-the number beginning a college 
or other education later than the first year after graduation had passed. 
The data presented, therefore, show the per cent of each sex attend- 
ing college or other institution during the first year after graduation 
from a public high school. 


Year 

Percent ntteQdlnR 
college the next 
year 

Per cent nttemllni; 
some other In.sti- 
tution 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

(llrls 

f 

1927.. - 


27.0 

8. 1 

1.1.7 

192J ; - 


27.8 

9.0 

17.0 

1923 


25. 7 

10. 1 

17.4 

1W21 


22. 6 

9.2 

15.5 


■m 





These figures show that about 40 per cent of the boy graduates of 
jfublic high schools went to college the year after graduation in 1921, 
and that the f>erdentage decreased to 35 per cent of those graduating 
in 1927. It is difTicult to make a statement of trends concerning girl 
graduates, because the number of women enrolled in colleges has been 
increasing of late years faster tha% the increase in the number of men 
wiroUed. The increase in the rates from 22.5 per cent in 1921 to 27.8 
in 1925 bears out this statement. The reduction from 27.8 per cent " 
in 1925 to 27 in 1927 may or may not be significant. 

The other institutions included in the above table are private com- 
mercial schools, teacher-training schools, and trade schools. The 
decrease in the percentage of boys attending these other institutions ' 
since 1 923, and the decrease in the percentage of girls attending since 
1925 seems to be supported by the falling off in the enrollments in 
commercial schools, and in the slower growth noted in teacher- 
training schools. ‘ 

Data by sex are not available for private high schools, but in 1921, 

44.6 per cent of the graduates went to college the next year. This rate 
decreased to 42.4 in 1926 and then increased to 44.2 in 1927. The 
percentage going to other institutions has remained about constant at 

1 6.6 ever since 1 921 . From 1 00 public high-school graduates in 1 921 
and in 1927; 31 went to college the next year. From 100 private high- 
school graduates for these same years, 44 went to college the next year. 
The following graph shows the percentage increase of certain age 
groups in st;hools from 1900 to 1928. 
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Ptn CENT or THOSE 19 iO. 21 AMD 22 YEARS Of ACE (A) ENROLLED IN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AND (B) ENROLLED IN SOME TYPE OF 
MIOMCR EDUCATION, AND OF THOSE I1.1S. IT AND IS YEARS Of ACE 
(OENROLLED in public HICH schools AND (D) ENROLLED IN 



SURVIVAL RATES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

• 

A careful study of survival rates made by the office in 19lS shows 
that of every 1,000 pupils reaching the fifth, grade at that time, 634 
.reached the eighth grade, 342 entered the high school, and 139 were 
graduated. Since that time the number enrolled in the early grades 
has decreased slightly, while {Ke number in the upper gvades has 
increased considerably. In 1918 the public high schools enrolled 
l,933,82i pupils, and in 1926 they enrolled 3,911,279, or twice as 
many. The 1918 rates are, therefore, no longer applicable. 

In making survival rates for 1928, it is observed that a larger num- 
ber of children are enrolled in each of the first five elementary grades, 
allowing for duplicates, than there a^e 6-year-olda, or 7-year-olds. 
Without correcting for repeaters, or for those enrolled in private 
schools, it is assumed that practically all phildren attend school until 
after they enter the fifth grade. 
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Making allowance for duplication, it is now estimated that of an 
original 1,000 entering the public schools for the first time, 974 reach 
the sixth grade, 855 reach the seventh grade, and 768 reach the eighth 
gr^de. No data are available concerning the number of pupils who 
complete the work of the eighth grade. 

Of the original 1 ,000, the number entering tho first year of the high 
school is 610, while 438 reach the second year, 321 reach the third 
year, 268 reach the fourth year, and 260 are finally graduated from 
high school. 

After making an adjustment for those communities that have but 
seven years of elementary school work instead of eight, the length of 
public-school life to-day is just a little beyond the completion of the 
first year of high school. 

It is not possible to show survival rates by years beyond the high 
school at' this time, but, excluding preparatory students, the colleges, 
universities, professional schools, and teachers colleges enrolled 
338,759 students in 1918, and 1,325,675 in 1928. Fiust and profes- 
sional degrees were granted to 37,915 college students in 1918, and 
111,161 in 1928, with 4^,165 continuing with graduate work. Of the 
original 1,000 in 1918, the number entering college w’as 72, and the 
number graduated was 23. A conservative estimate for 1928 would 
indicate that' 160 of the original 1,000 ’entered college and 50 were 
graduated. These data do not include 138,074 enrolled in normal 
schools in 1918, and 25,613 in 1926, nor those iri private business 
schools, nor in other types of schools not mentioned above. , 

SUMMER SCHOOLS ' 

■ 

The following tabulation is included to show the enrollments in 
summer sessions of colleges, universities, and teacher-training institu- 
tions from 1917 to and including 1927 : 


Total..., , - 132.683 


1917 

1919 

1931 

, 1933 

1926 

1937 

M.624 

94,838 

148,063 

189,943 

209,464 

339, «70 

78,069 

73,348 

119,908 

132,869 

137,^ 

144,286 

133,683 

168,186 

267,971 

322,803 

347, 430 

383,866 


These data'indicate that enrollja^enta ii 
and universities increased about 74 pi 


immer sessions of colleges 
cent between 1917 and 


191^ 56, per cent in«the next 2-year period, §8 in the next, 10 in the * 
nexvsn4»14.4 per cent between 1925 and 1927. In teacher-training 
institutions the summer session enrollments decreased between 1917 * 
and 1919, then increased about 64 per cent from 1919 to 1921, 11 
per cent during the next 2-year period, 4 per cent in the next, - and 
4.6 per cent between 1925 and 1927. 
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With one exception, these enrollments have increased with each 
2-year period, but the high rate of increase noted up to 1921, has 
beC» replaced by a continuously slower rate of increase. 


COST OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS FOR 1928 


Sixty publishers of school and college textbooks report total net 
sales in the United States and in the Philippine Islands amounting to 
$49,097,466 for the calendar year 1928. The list of publishers in- 
cludes the State printer of books in California and all the larger pub- 
lishing concerns, thus representing the bulk of the textbook business 
in this country. Practically pll those reporting^ were able to divide 
the business ' according to books sold under each classification. For 
elementary school purposes, 39,406,677 books w’crc sold for $22,735,745 
^ net; for high-school purposes, ISj 683,290 books for $16,288,422 net; 
and for college, university, professional school, and teacher-training 
institution purposes, 6,080,484 books for $10,073, 299 net. The 
total number of books sold during the year is 64,170,484. 

The average net cost of an elementary textbook is, therefore, 

t 57.7 cents; qf a high-school textbook, 87.2 cents; and of a college 
• textbook, 165.7 cents; making an average for all books sold of 76.5 
cents. These figures represent the net cofct, which does not include a 
dealer’s profit. As books afe sold generally at 20 to 25 per cent off 
list prices, it is ne<iil$Bary to add 30 per cent to the net cost to get 





I 


the cost per book at retail. 

It is not possible to state in exact terms the amount of net sales 
ihat went to public Schools, but since 91 per cent of the total ele- 
mentary and liigh-school enrollment is in public schools, 91 per cent 
of $39,024,067 may be assumed to be the total net sales for books 
used in public schools. It is probably true that the priva^school 
pupils buy more books proportionately than do the public-school 
pupils, because of fewer free textbook systems among the private 
schools, but this factor is offset partly, if not entirely, by tho^ fact 
that the public schools have a higher proportion than do the private^ 
schools of their pupils in high schools where the cost per boqk is 
higher. In 1928 the private schools had 13 per cent of their pupils in 
high schools, while the public schools had 16 per cenf of theii* pupils 
in high schools. Ninety-one per cent of $39,024,067, or $35,511,992, 
represents 1.63 per cent of the total expenditure for public-school 
education in 1927-28. Of this total public-school expenditure, 
$2,184,847,200, the amountf expended for free textbooks by boards 
"of educatiop in all States is $23,256,151, or 65.6 pe^ cent of the 
total net soles of books used in public schools. The'greater port 
of this is for elementary texts. If the amount expended for free 
textbooks in, public schools be subtracted from $35,511,692, there 
remains $12,255,841 as the amount of net sales of books bought, 
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by individuals, presumably through dealers. A 30 per cent profit 
would make $15,932,593 the cost to the general^ public for new books' 
for the year. No data were collected to show the volume of the 
secondhand book business, but as those books merely change owner- 
ship, the net expenditure by individuals for textbooks used in public 
schools is between 16 and 17 million dollars for the year. 

In 1913, 43 publishing concerns, reported net sales amounting to 
$17,274,030, of which amount $14,261,768-was for public-school use. 
This amounts to 78.3 cents for each child enrolled during that year, and 
to 2.73 per cent of the total expenditures for public-school education. 
The 1928 net sales amounted to $1,351 perchild enrolled during 1927-28. 
In 1913 boards of education in public schools spent ibr free text- 
books an amount Tequivalent to 80,5 per cent of the total net sales 
for that year. Since 1913 the public-school enrollment has been 
multiplied by about and one-third, the amount expended for 
free textbooks by two, the net sales of public-school textbooks by 
two and one-half, and the total expenditures for public schools 
by four. 

VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 

m 

At the close of the school year 1927-28, state departments of 
education report a total value of property used for public-school 
purposes of $5,486,938,599. Private high schools report a total 
valuation of $035,848,000, which includes $75,376,000 in endow- 
ment. Teacher-training institutions report a valuation of $222,-__ 
554,652, which includes endowments valued at $22,171,374. The 
universities, colleges, and professional schools report property valued 
at $2,4 13,748,981, which includes $1,150,112,251 as value of endow- 
ments. If the private elementary school property is valued at 
$400,000,000, the totajl value of property belonging to the types of 
schools mentioned abWe is about $9,159,100,000, which includes 
endowments and productive funds amounting to $1,247,660,000. 


HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT BY SUBJECT 


The data -contained in Table 7 are discussed briefly for private 
high sAools, and more extensively for 'public high schools in other 
sections oi the bieiinial survey. This table combines the suripnaries 
for both types of schools. In the public high schools 2,896,630 
pupils were taking 14,'498,964 subjfect enrollments, counting every 
subject reported whetlfer a year subject, or a semester subject, or 
some other activity. This amounts to five subjects per pupildor the 
year. In private high schools, counting everything reported, 148,016 
pupils were registered for 1,364,000 subject enrollments, or f .5 sub- 
jects for each pupil enrolled. These averages' indicate tl[at the 
reports upon subject enrollments are r&ther complete. '' 


Table 7.—Studenit in certain studies in public and in private high schools combined, 1890-1928 
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1 

Per 
cent of 
total 
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Students in certain attiniM in public and in private high schools combined, 1890-1928 — Continued 














CHAPTER XX 

< 

STATISTICS OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1927-28 

9 


Data collected from State departments of education in the various 
States concerning public elementary and high schools for the year 
1927-28 show increases in many of the principal items over those 
collected from the same source for 1925-26. A few show decreases. 
The information collected shows a tendency for elementaiy-school 
enrollments,. high-school enrollments, number of teachers employed, 
total expenditures, and per-pupil cost, to increase less rapidly than 
they have in the past, and to approach a point whereby any increases 
will become insignificant in comparison with those we have expe- 
rienced since 1916. * 

Many of the derived figures in this report must of necessity be based 
upon population data. Census counts are made by the Federal 
Government on years ending in 0, and are supplemented by certain 
State census counts taken on years ending in 5. Data for single-age 
greups are taken by the Federal census only. Figures for postcensal 
Xears can be computed from 1910 and 1920 reports. The school 
census, number -of children of ages 5 to 17, inclusive, therefore, is 
accurate only at the time the count is made, and is reasonably accurate 
in other years for the country as a whole, and for States having little 
migration. A falling birth rate tends to make the trended figures a 
little too high.' In States having a heavy migration the data are 
probably too low. The data for California and for Florida in Table 3, 
column 3, are examples wl^e^the general practice fails to give 
accurate results. No adjustment of the figures can well be made 
until after the 1930 census figures have been reported. 

SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 

Enrollments in elementary schools, including elementary grades in 
junior high schools, increased in number 284,415 from 1926 to 1928. 
This is larger than the increase between 1924 and 1926. This dif- 
ference is more than accounted for by the increase in the first-grade 
enrollment between 1926 and 1 928. The enrollment in the elementary 
grade increased 85,072 between 1924 and 1926. The first-grade 
enrollment increased 194,287 between 1926 and 1928. Compared 
with biennial increases previous to 1924, the 1926 to 1928 increase for 
elementary grades is rather small. Between 1922 and J924 the 
elementary-grade enrollment increased 532,712, and between 1920 
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and 1922, 988,291. .The factors involved in bringing about thw 
' reduction in the biennial increase in enrollment will be discussed later. 
High-school enrollments, including secondary grades in junior high 
schools, increased 153,813 from 1926 to 1928. This increase is smaller 



1990-22 1922-24 1924-26 1920-22 1922-24 1924-26 1926-26 

ELEMENTARY GRADES SECONDARY GRADES 


ric I 

than biennial increases for previous periods. The increase between 
1924 and 1926 was 367,588; between 1922 and 1924, 516,869; and 
between 1920 and 1922, 672,620. 

The number of pupils in average daily attendance in public schools 
increased from 19,855,881 in 1926 to 20,608,353, an increase of 752,472 
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for the 2-year peiiod. This item has increased at tlft fate of a little 
over 700,000 for each biennium'^ce 1922. Better attendanpe rates 
have more than balanced the reduction in enrollment increases. 

ATTENDANCE 

In 1928 schools were in session an average of 171.5 days. The 
corresponding figure for 1926 is 169.3 days; for 1922, 164 days; and 
for 1920, 161.9 days. Every pupil enrolled attended an average of 
140.4 days in 1928 as compared with 136.5 days in 1920. The per 
cent of attendance increased from 80.5 in 1920 to 81.8 in 1928. 


TEACHERS ^ 

The number of teachers employed increased from 814,169 to 831,934 
from 1926 to 1928, an increase of 17,765 during the two years. In- 
creases for this item for the three previous biennial periods arej 
42,761; 38,332; and 43,443. 

The average annual salary of teachers, including supervisors and 
principals, increased from $1,277 in 1926 to $1,364> hit 1928, which is 
the greatest biennial increase in this item since 1920-1922. Since 
1922 the average annual increase in this salary has been about $33. 


EXPENDITURES 


The total amount expended for public-school education for 1927-28 
was $2,184,336,638, an increase of $158,000,000 over the expenditure 
for 1925-26. The increase in cost between 1924 and 1926 was 
$205,500,000; between 1922 and 1924, $240,000,000; and between 
1920 and 1922, $544,500,000. The 1928 expenditure, which includes 
both current expenditures as well as cost of capital outlays, is more 
than twice the cost which was for 1919—20, $1,036,151,209. The 
total expenditure for 1928 amoimts to $105.99 for each child m 
average daily attendance, an increase of $3.94 over the cost for 1926. 
The increase in per capita cost from 1924 to 1926 was $6.78; from 1922 
to 1924, $9.41; and from 1920 to 1922, $21.60. 

Expenditures for capital outl^iys, which increased from $153,5^2,852 ■ 
in 1920 to $433,584,559 in 1925, have been decreasing since that time. 
The 1926 expenditure for grounds, buiidings, and contents is $411,- 
037,774, and for 1928 it is $382,996,156. 'These reductions in recent 
years indicate that building programs are being completed, and that 
a large part of the congestion reported a few years ago is being taken 
care of. This reduction in .the amount expended for construction 
work aids materially in slowing up the increase in total costa. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

School buildings have decreased in numbers‘for the past 15 years. 
The States reported 271,319 public-school buildings in use in 1920, 
270,574 in 1922, 263,280 in 1924, 258,859 in 1925, 256,104 in 1926, 
and 254,726 in 1928. This reduction of 16,593 school buildings 
can h^ explained by the fact that the number of new buildings, most 
of which contain more than one room, has not increased as rapidly 
as the number of 1-room buildings has decreased. One-room school 
buildings decreased in number from 189,227 in 1920 to 153,306 in 
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FIG. 2. 

1928. These small schools have been replaced by largei" consolidated 
or union schools. The consolidated schools numbered 9,752 in 1920, 
and 16,050 in 1928. Approximately 6,300 consolidated schools did 
away with thirty-six thousand 1-room schools, which Jndicates that a 
' single consolidated school replaced more than five 1-room schools. 

Table 2 is designed to show enrollments in public schools by grades 
for a full 12-year period, 1917 to 1928, inclusive, and the percentage 
distribution by grades for this same period. Data for even-numbered 
years and for 1926 were furnished by State departments of education, 
.and those for other years are interpolations of data from the year 
preceding and from the year following the year indicated. 
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It will be observed that the kindergarten enrollment shows an 
increase for each year over the pre\nou> yoarVor the entire period. 
Although material is not given in this table for years previous to 1917, 
the first-grade enrollment reached its maximum in 1918, then de- 
creased almost continuously until 1926, and then increased in 1928. 
Second-grade enrollments reached their maximum in 1922, third 
and fourth grade^in 1924, and fifth grade in 1925. The upper-grade 
enrollments have increased almost continuously from year to year 
during the entire period, the greater rate of increase being in the 
high-school years. 

Certain difficulties confront us when we attempt to pomt out the 
significance of these changes. The first, and perhaps the most 
difficult, is the relation of grade enrollments to the number of children 
in single-age groups that are considered to be normal for each grade. 

For example, in 1920, a census count shows 2,338,315 chilffien of age 
6. Every grade below the fifth for that year exceeds this number. 
Moreover, about 91 per cent of the elementary and high-school 
enrollment of this country are in the public schools. If 91 per cent 
of the n\unber of 6-year-old children be taken as the number that 
might possibly enter the public schools for the first time in 1920, it 
can be shown that this number is about one-hftlf of the numbfer re- 
ported as enrolled in the first ^ade in public schools for that year. 
During this year 4,320,823 children were reported as enrolled in the 
first grade of the public schools, while 91 per cent of 2,338,315 
2,127,S67. It is possible that mbre than 9 per cent of the childrerf 
who enter school for the first time go to a private or a parochial school. 
For the high-schoOl years the percentage is considerably shialler 
than the average for the whole group. 

Some reasons for this large first-grade enrollment as compared with 
the munber of 6-year-old children need to be pointed out. Those ^ 
children who enroll for the first time at the beginning of a second 
semester in any school year, are reported in the first grade for two 
consecutive years, even i^ they make normal progress. The laige 
number of repeaters contributes its share to first-grade enrollments. 
Children move from school to school and from place to place and 
duplications exist however carefully records may be kept. Legal and 
other reasons exist in some localities for high enrollments. If, ho- 
over, these factors may be considered to be more or less constant 
f^eat after year, trends in enrollments need not be ignored. Thqse 
who are held responsible for providing space and'' funds for educa- 
tional purposes must have some basis for making provisions for 
future needs. 

Other difficulties arise from lack of uniformity in the methods of 
keeping records in the various co mm u n ities, and of making reports. 
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Uniformity of definition and of collecting data is essential in any 
statistical presentation of facts. 

Total enrollments nia}" be held constant by computing a percentage 
distribution by grades for each year. These data, given in Table 
show significant changes in the grade distribution of pupils over a 
12-year period. In 1917, 57.1 per cent of the pupils in public schools 
were in the first four grades. In 1928, 48.8 per cent were in these 
first four grades. Twelve years ago, 8.7 per cent of the pupils were 
enrolled in the last four grades, or in the regidar high-school years. 
In 1928, 15-5 per cent were in the last four grades. This shift of 
pupils from the lower grades toward the upper grades indicates a 
tendency to lengthen the period of public-school life, and gives some 
reasons for the increasing cost of educating a pupil in recent years. 
High-school education is always more expensive than, elementary 
education. 

Kindergarten enrollments increased from 2.1 per cent of the total 
" in 1917 to 2.8 per cent in 1928. The first-grade enrollment decreased 
from 20.7 per cent of the total in 1918 to 16.1 per cent in 1926, and 
then increased to 16.6 per cent in 1928. The second-^^de enroll- 
ment decreased from 12.6 per cent of the total in 1917 to 11.2 
per cent in 1928; the third-grade from 12.2 to 10.6; the fourth from 
11.8 to 10.5; and the fifth from 10.2 to .9.7 per cent of the total during 



the same period. 

The last year of the high school enrolled 1.2 per cent of the total 
enrollment in public schools in 1917, and 2.5 per cent in 1928; the 
eleventh grade increased from 1.6 per cent to 3.1 ; the tenth from 2.3 
to 4.2; the ninth from 3.6 to 5.9; the eighth from 5.9 to 6.3j the 
seventh from 7.2 to 8.0; and the sixth shows little change, but 
increased from 8.8 per cent to 8.9 per cent of the total durmg the 
12-year period. 

^ The reduction in the number enrolled, as well as in the percentage 
enrolled in the early grades may be'accoimted for partly by the 
reduction in the birth rate, partly by better systems of promotion, 
and partly by better records. The birth rate has been declining for 
a number of years. Data for the registration area begin with 1915, 
but data for Massachusetts may be used previous to that time. In 
1915 the birth rate for the registration area was 25.1 per thousand of 
the population within that area. The rate for Massachusetts for 
that year was 25.2, and for 1913 and for 1914, as well, it was 25.6. 
By using Massachusetts data for 1913, and 1914, we have data show- 
ing birth rates by years from 1913 to the present tune. The rate 
for 1928 is 19.7, and while returns are incomplete for 1929 it is 
perhaps under 19 per thousand. 

Since children boni^in 1920 would not ordinarily enter school until 
■ 1926, or during the school year 1926-27, it is n^essary to use a 7-year 



lag in comparing birth rates with either the number entering school, 
or the percentage of pupils in the first grade. The lag is really 6.5 
years since the birth rate is for a calendar year, while the school 
year ends about the middle of a calendar year. Birth rates for 1913 
may then be compared with first-grade enrollments for 1920, and 
1921 birth rates with school data for 1928. When comparisons are 
made in this way, the first-grade enrollment appears to be rather 
sensitive to changes in the birth rate. 

The birth rate declined from 25.6 in 1913 to 24.6 in 1918, and then 
suddenly dropped to 22.3 in 1910, due perhaps partly to the eff^t of ^ 
the activities of the war period, and to the influenza which reachea 
its peak of epidomicity in November 1918. The first-grade enroll- 
ment in 1 926 dropped below 4,000,000, the first time this had happened 
since 1913. The birth rate then increased to 23.7 in 1920, and to 
24.3 in 1921. Lilicwise the first-grade enrollment increased to 4,171,- 
037 in 1928. There is little evidence that the first-grade enrollment 
for 1927 showed any increase, since the s&ond-grade enrollment m 
1928 is still below the second-grade enrollment in 1926, Data for 
1927 in Table 2 are interpolations made from 1926_and 1928 data. 

In 1922 the birth rate dropped to 22.5 and has gradually become 
smaller each year since almost without exception, reaching 19.7 in 
1928. It is safe to predict a continuing decrease in the first-grade 
enrollment as far ahead as 1935. Figure 3 shows the birth rate with 
a 7-year lag, and the percentage of enrollments in grades 1, 2, 5, 9, 
and *12 from 1920 to 1928. 

A better indication of tboBrelation of the birth rate to first-grads 
enrollments can be obtained by reducing both to index numbers. 
Tills is done by taking the average of the annual enrollments from 
1920 to 1928 as a base, and an average ol the birth rates from 1913 
to 1921.as a base, and then computing the index numbers for the 
9-ycar period upon these bases. This method maiinains the 7-year 
lag. Enrollments decreased from an index of 104 in 1920 to 95-7 in 
1926 and then increased to 100.4 in 1928. The corresponding in- 
- dices for birth rate are 105.3, 91.7, and 99.9. Figure 4 shows these 
index numbers for the period indicated. 

Other factors, however constant they may be, prevent these curves 
from being identical in behavior. Some of them, enrollment for two 
consecutive years, repeating, and duplication, have already been men- 
tioned. It is not possible with the information at hand to evaluate 
any of the other factors. With respect to the birth rate, it has 
declined so i^idly during the past 15 years that it is doubtful if the 
number of 6-year-old children, or the number of 6-year-old children 

is. increasing materially from year to'year. 

This falling off in the enrollment in the early grades baa been 
noticed, even in growing cities, for several years. Chicago, for 
115044“— SO — 
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example, which is growing at the rate of 56,000 per year, had a healthy 
increase in the total enrollment in the first six grades to and including 
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1924. Since that time these enrollments have been faUing off. In' 
1924 Chicago reported 260,872 children as members of the first six 
'grades in regular day schools at the end of September. The cor- 
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Tesponding figure for^ 1929 is 254,666. During a greater part of this 
same period the parochial schools report a reduction in enrollment. 

It is difficult to evaluate the effect of immigration upon school 
enrollments, but it is almost negligible. In 1928 the excess of im- 
migration over emigration amounted to 261,809, of which number 
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48,703, or 18.6 per cent, were under 16. In 1924-, a high year for 
immigration, the excess was 630,107, of which number 128,547, or 
20.4 per cent, were under .16. The percentage of the excess under 16 
years of age was 25.5 for the 5-year period from 1920 to 1624, and 
28.2 for the previous 6-year period. It is not possible to tell how 
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many of these attend school after arrival, nor how many of them are 
in the 6-year-old group. In 1920, the census enumeration showe^ 
26,466 foreign-born whites of age 6. This number is 0.2 per cent of 
the total number of foreign born in the United States in 1920, and 1.1 
' per cent of the total humbcr of G-yenr-olds enumerated for that year. 
In the general population, the percentage belonging to the 6-3’ear-old 
group was 2.2 per cent in 1020. It is probable that the reduction in 
immigration accounts for less than ono-hnlf of 1 per cent of the loss 
recorded in the early grades in recent years. 





DATA Fall REOUCANIZEU SCHOOLS ^ 

A few States find it difficult to make reports excepting upon the 
hasis of reorganization into junior and senior sj’stems. Many States 
find it difficult to report >ipon this basis. Data are tabulatedr there- 
fore, upon both biuses at this time, and thf ho|ie is expressed that all 
States may set up macliinery for collecting data which will show the 
extent of reorganization within their own sj'stems. Individual 
schools find no difficulty in making adequate reports, and many city 
systems already furnish the Office of Education with reports based 
upon reorganization. As long as the districts are eijuipped to furnish 
enrollments, attendance, number of |eachers, and costs for junior 
systems, junior-senior systems, and scniior systems, the State already 
has a start in making such reports. 

Mo analysis of the data pre.'^ented is possible, because of paucity 
of aata^ and no trends can bo shown until the ‘data cover a period of 
lime. 

^I^NGTU OF CURRICULUM 

As late as *1922 eight States reported all their pupils in the 7-4 plan, 
that is, no elementary pupils in the eighth grade. Since that time 
Alabama has organized upon the 6-3-3 |)lan, and Baltimore and three 
counties in Maryland have adopted the 12-j'ear basis. Sevornl cities 
in Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, and Virginia now have 12 
years of elementary and secondary school work. Only South Caro- 
lina and Texas report no elementary school pupils in 1928 beyond the 
seventh year of work. 

, . NIGHT SCHOOLS 

More or less complete reports were Tcceived from 31 StateS conefcm- 
ing their nightschool activities. Beports from 27 States show enroll- 
ments amountt©gi*4i^-833,054, and 27 which are not identical with 
those reporting enrollments, report expenditures amounting to 

$5,821,497 for the year. ' < , 

Thirteen States reported both enrollments and' cost for 1926 and 
for 1928 as well. These States show an enrollment in night schools 
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iii 1926 of 238,217 with a total cost of $2,406,319. These same 
States in 1928 had 252,528 enrolled in night schools at a cost’ of 
$2,733,207. The cost per pupil was, therefore, $101.01 in 1926 and . 
$108.23 in 1928. Information regu|'ding individual States is given 
in Table 12. ‘ . 

,VA^UE OF SCHOOL PUOPEUTY 

The value of all property used for public-school purposes increased 
from $4,676,603,539 in 1926 to $5,480,938,599 in 1928, or. from an 
average value per pupil enrolled of $189 to $218. The range among 
the States in value per child is from .$46 in Tennessee to $386 in 
‘CnliforniH. Sites and -Iniildings comprise about 90.8 per cent of the 
total value, while libraries, c(juipnient, and other contents of build- • 
ings comprise 9.2 per cent of the total value. Further detail is given 
^n Table 15. 

PERMANENT SCHOOL FUNDS AND SCHOOL LANDS 

In 1928 all of the States report some permanent st;iWl funds with 
the e.vccption of Nlhryland and Georgia. Maryland reported 
$403,8/4 in 1926 , but has since sold its investments and distributed' 
the' funds for school buildings. ^The total amdunt reported for all 
* States for 1928 is $483,496,5^. Minnesota leads with $56,351,932; 
“Texas follows with $47,934,185; then Illinois with $47,609,153pknd 
Missouri with $34,374,599. 

New Mexico reports 8,689,796 acres of unsold school lands; Arizona 
reports 7,577,230; and Montana, 4,250,482. Minnesota repjorts 
sfihool lands valued at $81, 900,000; Montana, $42,504,824; Colorado, 
$41,030,310; Illinois, $39,556,622; Wyoming, $34,685,160; New Mex- 
ico, $33,259,531; and South Dakota, $30,000,000. The total number 
of acres of unsold school lands in all the various States reporting is 
43,617,572, and the value, $433,646,936. Details for each State 
reporting are given in Table 16. 

BCHOOP INDEBTEDNESS 

Thirty-^ix States report a total indebtedness of $2,158,148,666, and 
39 States report interest paid Op school indebtedness during the year 
of $92,024,739. If the school debt can be assumed to be the average 
amount owed during the year, and the interest paid as representing the 
interest upon this average amount, datU from States reporting both 
items indicate that an ^j^age of a little over 5.5 per cent interest was 
paid upon the school de^tx Table 17 gives 'data concerning debts, 
sinking funds, bpnd^, and merest, as reported by the States. 
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FINANCIAL SUPPORT I 

! 

A' study of Table 19 and the other tables from which these per- 
centages were derived shows a variety of methods of distributing the 
responsmility of taxation and appropriations /or meeting school costs 
in the (Mcrent'States. In Delaware 86. G per cent of the totil taxes 
and appropriations arc collected and distributed by the Staite. In 
New Mexico 69.6 per cent comes from the county; in Nevaipa, 68.7 
per cent; in North Carolina, 61.8; in Virginia, 58; in Tennessee, 
56.8; and in- Louisiana, 53 per cent. South Dakota leads in local 
support wnth 99.7 per cent of the total ; Kansas comes next with 
99.3 per cent; then ISVbraska with 97.7 ; Connecticut with 97.5; Iowa, 
95.8; North Dakota, 93.8; Illinois, 93.4; Indiana, 92.8; Washington, 
92.3; Missouri, 91.4; and Massachusetts with 90.1 per cent! of the 
total taxation and appropriation furnished by local sources. 

In 1895 the State furnished 19.6 per cent of the public-school 
revenue. The portion furnished by the State decreased to 13.8 
per cent in 1920, and since that time has ‘increased to 15.2 per cent 
in 1928. ’ ; 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES 

Reference to Table 27 shows considerable range in the proportion 
of total costs going to the different fundamental accounts. Lack of 
uniform definitions, however, renders a careful analysis impracticable. 
There is nothing to thow, for example, whether Arizona, where 
geheral control is 7.5 per ceut-of the total costs, includes the same 
items of expenditure as are included in Michigan, wherej general^ 
control is 1.1 per cent of the total cost. | 

Elxpenditures for general control seem to be above the average for 
the United States in Arizona, South Dakota, Texas, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, Arkansas, Florida, Wyoming, Nebraska, Iowa, 
New Me.xico, and in a number of other States, and considerably 
below the average in Micliigan, the District of Columbia, -Kansas, 
Missouri, and in a few other*States. For the United States^ general 
control includes 4.3 per cent of the current expenditures, and 3-5 per 
cent of the total expenditures. !. 

Instruction costs represent 67.9 per cent of the current costs, and 
55.9 per cent of all expenditures. Teachers’ salaries represent 53.4 
per cent of the total cost, with a range of 34.1 per cent inj Florida 
to 69 per cent in Geor^a. Large expenditures for outlays i^ Florida 
^are partly responsible for a small percentage going for salarie^.- There 
is considerable, 'tftek of uniformity in the various States cejneerning 
, the definite of a teacher. Some-States., include librarians with 
teachers, and some include stenographerEf Rnd clerical employees. 
Legal restrictions' eonceming certification render uniformity difficult 
, to attain. I 
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*PER CAPITA COSTS 

' Per capita cost datk for each State,- as ^ven in Table 28, show con- 
siderable range. The average cost' for current expenditures per 
pupil in average daily attepdajice for the United States is 187.22, 
ranging from $34.35 in Arkansas to $144.56 in W 3 oming. Com- 
paction of population is certainly a factor in unit costs. Sparsely 
settled communities may expect to pay more per pupil for a given 
educational program than do those communities where density of 
population is more pronounced. Of those States having a.per capita 
cost of more than $100 for current expenses for each pupil in average 
daily attendance, Arizona, California, Colorado, Kansas, Montana, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, and 
Wyoming each had fewer than 30 persons per square mile in the 
last census. These States must pay for transportation of pupils, 
or -assign a smaller number of. pupils to a teacher than is assigned 
elsewhere. 

The amount of expenoiture per piipil for capital outlaj's depends 
upon whether or not a community is growing, or changing its adminis- 
trative units, as for example, organizing junior and senior schools; 
or conducting a building campaign. California, New Jersey, New- 
York, Rhode Island, and Michigan expended more than $30 per 
pupil in average daily attendance during the school year ending in 
June,.^_928. The smallest expenditure per pupil Jor grounds, build- 
ings, and contents, $2.77 for the year, was in Georgia. 



Table 1 . — Staiiatical summary of elementary and secondary schools combined, 18/0-1928 
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Table 3. — Per certl of Ihe total population enrolled in school and ratio of efirollment 

to school population at different dates 


« .... 1 1 .1 Ratio of number or children enrolled 

Per cent ol tola populat ion enrolled ,j, public schools to population 5-17 
in public schools years ot age, inclusive 


1870- 187»- 1880- 1899- 1909- 1919-' 1927- 1870- 1879-1889- 1899- 19(^ 191^ KCT- 
71 \ 80 90 1 900, 10 20 I 28 I 71 I 80 90 1900 10 20 i 28 


10 11 u 


U it. 


Continental C. .S. 


.7 30 S 20. i' 19.4 20.4 21.00. 615 0. 055,0. 6860. 72lB.73lto. 778,0. 815 


Alabama. 

Arizona. 

Arkansa.-; 

Califoriua., 

t 'olorado - 

Connect irtll 

Delaware 

Dislriri of Colimibia. 

Klnriiln .. 

Cicorgia — 

Mahn 

Illmnis 

Indinna 

InSa .... 

Kam^as 

Kenttielty 

Louisiana 

Maine s... 

Marylanil 

Massac hu.setts 

Alichiftan 

Minnesota 

Mi.s.si.ssippi 

.Miswoiiri 

Montana ^ 

Nebraska - . - i 

Nevniln 

New Uaniiishire.,.. 
New Jersey . .. 

New Meiico 

New Vnrk 

North Carolina . 
North tlaknla .. . . 

Ohio 

oklBhoma 


14.2 19.9 20.6 
10. 4| 13.4 13. 4| 

10. 2l HI. 8 24. n| 

18.4' 18.4 18 2 

11. 4| 15.9 21. kj 

19.2117.0 17.0 
19. O! 18.7 20. o! 

14.9 16.0 16.7 
1,5.6 23.6 311.6 

15.3 20.8 21.81 

17. o' 17.0 22.71 

22.9 20. .3! 19.91 
ZS.9 23.4] 22.4 

26.2 15 s 2,5. 4 

23.2 28.0 26.5 


19.9' 24.3, 24.7| .404 

15.4)22.9 18.8, | 

25. 3 27. 6^ 24. 6 . 403 
1.5. .5 at 3 '22. 1 .636 
21, 1 23.4 21.0. .423. 

17. 3I 18. 9! 18,7; .808' 
14. 3| 17.3' 16.71 .500 
16.9 14.9' 14 01 ,416 
19.7 23.2 2.5.6' .212 
21. 3.' 23. 9, 22.0, .119, 


23.4 26.7 
17.8 17.4 


22. ll .461 
18.61 .810 


19,7 19.3 20.61 .786, 
23, 1 21.41 22. 7I .844 
23. 7 23.0, 23.2, .742, 


.426, .558 . 617 . 627 . 741 .749 
.532 . 527 .<19 . 620 . 880 . 747 
.308. .rM .710 . 800 . 857 . 767 
.7341.774 . 796 . 786 1.025 1.156 
,608 . 722 . 882 . 896 . 950 , 881 

,770* .720 . 745 . 738 . 803 , 808 

,652 . 662 . 753 . 715 . 733 , 748 

.554, .631 .768 . 833 . 843 . 882 

.442 .711 .666 .681 .8261.121 
.462, .685 . 053 . 668>.740 . 691 

.779*. 627 . 792 . 879 . 948 . 791 
.746 . 720 . 727 . 717 . 721 .802 
.824 . 792 . 811 .784 . 794 . 877 
.8.35' .8.55 . 891, .869 . 861 .904 
.732] .886 . 8921 .887 . 879 . 892 


13.2 16.7 21.5 — 

7 7i 8.,3 10.8 14,2 16 0 1«.7| 21 3 . 248. 

24.3 23. 1 21, 1 18.9, 19.5 IT. 9 19. 1'. 874 

14.6 17.4 17,7 18.71 18.4 16.7, 16.8 .467 

m.3j 17.2 16.6! 16.9 15.9, 16.2 17.3 .723 

24, 0! 22.2* 20.4! 20. ol 19.3, IR.o! 18.3 . TQ?' 

24.5I 23.1.21.6 , 22.8, 21.2 21.11 20.3 . 759 

13 TI 2fl« 25.9 24.0 26. 1 >23. 1' 33. 8 . 406 

18.7 22 3123.2 23,2 21.51 19.8 19.3 .560 

7.5 10.9 12.9 16.2 17.6 23.1 21.5 .702^ 

16.6 20.5 22.7 27.0 23.7 24.1 23.1.588; 

7 0 I4.,5|ir,. 1 1.5.8 11.1 18.2 22.7|.540 

22.4 18.5 1.5.9 16.0 14.9 14.5 16.0 .9131 

18.3 18.1 16.2 17.1 17.0 18.8 20.0 . 632, 

1.4 4.0 II. 9 18.8 17.2 22.6 21. 81.044 

23.2 20.3 17.4 16.6 1.5,6 16.6 17.81,830 

Kt.5 18. I 19.9 21,1 23.6 27.0 28. 9 '.312 

9. 3 111. 2 10. 5 21. 3 24, 2 26. 0 20. 9 t . .393 

26.5 22.8 21.7 19.0 17.6 17.71 19.0 . 840 


21. 7 '22.2' 22.8 1... 


20.0] 19.3, 18.91 18.3 . 
22.8, 21.2 21.11 20.3 . 

24.0 26. 1 '23. 1' 33.8 . 

23.2 21.51 19.8, 19.3 . 

16.2 17.6 23. 1 21.5 . 

27.0 23.7 24.1 23. l' . 

1.5.8 II. I 18.2 22. 7| . 

16.0 14.9 14.5 16.0 . 

17.1 17.0 18.8 20.0 . 

18.8 17.2 22.6 21.81. 

16.6 1.5.6 16.6 17.81. 
21, 1 23.6 27.0 28.9'. 
21. 3I 24,2 26.0 20.9 1. 


25.0 25.5 29.1, 28.1' 


.656 

.250, .316 
.888 . 859 
.581j .604 
.718 .726 

.781* .735 
.759, .740 
.6131 .706 
. 689; . 744 
.638 , 711 

.685 , 7.54 
.797 , 738 
.813 .713 
.648 . 622 
. 133 . 423 

.771 .707 
. 5.59 . 564 
.417 .713 
.767 .765 


Oregon ^ -■ 

Pennsylvania 4 

Rhmle Island — ... 

South Carolina 

South Dakol|., 

Tennewee » 

Texas 

Vtah.. 

Vermont 

Virginia — — 

tVashlngton 

tVeat Virginia ... — 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

OuUving pari* of ISt U. S. 

Alaaka 

American Samoa 

Canal Zone 

Ouam 

Hawaii 


21.5 20.2 
21.9 19.4 


13. .5 17.5 
(•) 23.7 


21.6 17.6 19.3] 20.8 . 677 . 750 

18.3 16.7 18.5, 19. 1' .764 . 744 

1,5.7 14. s; 1,5. .5 I.5 81..592 . 596 

21.0 22.4] 28.4 25.6 .273 . 406 


7 24,6 21.6 23. I 23,4, 


19. ,5 25.3 

13.8 20.9 

16.9 17.9 
22. 6 1 19. 7 

14.6 20.7 

19.7 16.0 
23.1 25.3 

22.8 20.0 

14.0 II. Q 


24.0 24.0 

21.6 21. 1 

26.4 24.6 

19.2 18.7 

20.0 19.6 

22 2 10. 0 

24.2 22.8 

21.5 10.9 
15.7 16.9 


26.5' 27.0' 
22.2 22. ,5, 


.320 .882 
.2101.424 


Philippine Islands. 

Porto Rico 

Virgin Islands...... 


26. 1 2.5. 7 . 534 . 506 

17.5 18. 3 ...., .872. 
21.9. 21.5. .323 . 450 

21.5 21.4'i.600 . 724 
23. 7| 23.3: .405 .692 
17.7 18.31 .739 . 738 
22.2. 21. 5'. 4.53 . 774 


. 7531 . 736 , 
,4.36; ..508 , 
.814' ,846 , 
. 670; .699 
.762 .706 

.771 .780 
.776 . 779 
.733 . 804,* 
,786 . 818 
.728 . 807 

.895 .865 
.741 .739 
.740 . 866 
.685 . 700 
.614 .592 

.6M .678 
.636 . 735 
.813 .854 
.754 . 739 
.798 . 829 

.821 .792 
,689 . 667 
.668 . 631 
.607 .673 
.795 .777 

.751 .795 
.647 .672 
.810 .843 
.822 . 803 
.632 . 643 

.870 . 853 
.786 .770 
.725 . 724 
1657 . 797 


.702 .791 
.635 .705 
.763 .801 
.669 . 711 
.713 .76' 

.793 .811 
.818 .831 
.698 .861 
.783 .79: 
.022 . 631 

.905 .8« 
.0151.011 
.643 . 70 
.774 .83) 
.764 .72 

.728 . 78 
.824 . 80 
.846 . 74 
.766 . 85 
.026 . 01 

.841 .90 
.715 .73 
.654 .71 
.839 .76 
.829 . 86 

,876 .00 
.734 . 78 
.872 .86 
.734 . 75 
.733 . 74 

.041 .02 
.798 . 7« 
.682 . 75 
.916 .85 


IA3 90.11. 864. 

27 , r - 

18.2 18.2 


• 0.0 81 . 
13.9 14.0. 



t Approximate. 

• Enrollment flgurw for 1919. 

• Enrollment fl|ures from report ol the Bureau of the Census. 


• Included in report for North Dakoti 
I Population for I^. 31. 1018. 

• Pupils ol legal school age. 


Table 4. — Population, school census, and pupils enrolled (excluding duplicates voithin States), 1927-S8 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 192&-1928 
Table 5. — Average daily attendance, 1927-28 

KoorEanized high schools „ 

ucp 

, Klcmcntory »n<l \ 

schools I Junior- o , 

Junior Senior sclu 


Regular 
and voca- I 
tional high 
schools I 


Continental United Slates. - 1 13, Olil.TH I >3‘J1,9hM > 171.700 '03..'ul >2,44S,210! 20,608,353 


369, 7H6 1 05, .509 

.-jK, 400 i 

2^v^, 24.5 i 2,012 39,773 

610,322 S8.S63 


10, 172 
21,532 
148, 6.51 


46.5,355 
68. .572 
348,981 
847,836 
187, 109 


Connocticut 

Delaware 

Dislricl of Columtiia 

I''tari<la 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Ilaiiipshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexiixf 

New York 

North Carolina . 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma... — . 

Oregon.’ 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island. . 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia .... 

Waabington 

West Virtlnia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



OttUying parti oj the L'nitoi Stales 


209,856 
274. 708 
358,768 
30.982 


Alaska 

American Samoa >. 

Canal Zone 

OlUUD 

Hawaii 


Pbllipblne Islands. 
Porto Hico.. 


034,630 

1M.746 

2,582 




0 

53,586 

■a. 773 
7,257 

15, 050 

7,8C3 

34,688 
06,878 
7, 032 




Ik 





• 




475 


1 

60 


1 





59,757 





5,304 

225 
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Table 6. — Aggregate number of days attended, 19S7-S8 


State 

Elementary 
schools • 

Keorganized high schools 

Uegular and 
vocational 
high schools 

f 

^otal 

Junior 

Junlor- 

seoior 

Senior 

1 

. I 

3 

1 

i 

0 

% 

7 

Continental U. 8... 
Alalifttna. _ - 

'I, 7fll,.Hl,413 ’ 

>.M,07&.'32 

>20,110,833 j 

>11,540.616 

>343,511. ISO 

3, 535, 249, 377 

.'12, Wi. .127 1 
tl, Tfi.% 232 1 
3U, 312,221 
lU),,Vd,755 


16,97(1,031 1 



68,828,558 
11.555,504 
50, 7ta,486 
153,580,152 
33,305,402 

47, 783, ,548 
6, 474, 301 
11.532400 
12. 11.5,177 
79,200,008 

17, 037,530 
219. 678, 785 
105. 164.208 
79,901,982 
50, 390. 968 

flt337,076 
19,710,350 
23. 915, 591 
42, 218, 202 
120,220,635 

113,808.760 
80,611,846 
50. 117, 618 
102,480,606 
17,941,244 

47, 381, 610 
2,488,094 
11,300,898 
118,825,012 
10,703,100 

325, 335, 005 
95,713,250 
23,061,040 
190, 281,541 
68,256,200 

28,805,675 
290,315,743 
17, 786,678 
60.865,624 
23, 621. 196 

78, 182, 120 
166.802,661 
10,113,838 
0,567,167 
60, 501, ,286 

40,220,219 

65,010,807 

86,548,026 

6,078,000 

j 


1,790,272 
3. 789, 632 
26. 608. 629 

Arkansas. 

(’nlilornia. y 

4.17, U») 

16,428,8(18 

• 

, :h8.32:i 


t'onnecticiJt ' 

Ikelaware 

Di-strlft of Coliiuihiii 1 

Florida 1 

' 1 

ll.l 2 fi, sr >2 ; 

17(1, 2.1U 
.J>.27J,1lfi 1 


1 

6, 656, 086 
99M, (M.1 
2,050, 103 

l,2tr(,8.M 1 

. 

Idflho ... 



i n 


1 llinois 1 

17.'..'.H7. ;tHH I _ ... . 1 

11,0x1,396 



1 

lows . . _ . . 1 




i 1 

1 


tk 

Kenturky •, 

I^onLsianu 

1 

n 2 , lor.. 2 »i 0 '' 

42,S12,W70i 
1«,3Z'.. lOH 
.Tl, Z\\ OtW 
Ufi l.'4. TWO 

1 ; 

1 ! 

8. 210. 816 
(1, 927. 371 
4, C20, 483 
3. m. 976 
21, 071, 81.1 

1 1 ' 


.... 1 .V 

Marvlaiiil . , 

3, 2.12,832 47, '.,^(8) 1*718, 196 

XfirhIfAn 1 I 

: 

1 \ 


6, 7.39, 100 

3, K)0, 740 


8, 970, 

Mi5Alssipi*i 


1 \ 

' ' . T 



1 1, 112, 233 

37, lOO, 291 
1,83(1, 192 
HS5 


499,011 

10,281,316 
651,902 
2. 086, 985 
13,701.088 
1, 185, 120 

Nebraska 

, ( V'*' 

1 1 \ 

Nevada. . 


1 ' 

New Hampshire 


1 ...... 

New Jersey 

98. m 241 1.4 77.97(1 


( 2,282,707 


9,608,040 

; 


New York _ 



North ('ftroHna 1 _ 


1" 




.1 1 


Ohio ... 

Ufi, 677, 130 

. MKIO, 211 

22, 1(H. 489 
21(1,71(1, 2«1 

11. 202,180 


5, ms, 309 j 

26, ,536, 622 
12,855,986 

6, 501,086 
43, 629, 475 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 


i 

Pennsylvania 


1 



' 1 

South ('arolina • 

1 1 



South L>akota 


1 




Tennwso© 

rjl, 027, 078 
12(1,725, 149 
15,207, .130 

1 


1 

9. ,5.5,5. 351 
30,167,612 
4,236,308 

Teias 


' 

"Utah.. 


1 

Vermont ... 


1 

VirglDla ■_ -? 




1 . 


WmihioKtoii 

32,712, &M 
. 1^ 117, 2.13 
02, 940,871 
5,297,«'22 

L. 



11,516,665 
6, 160, 373 
17.260,199 
1,380, 168 

We.<t VirKlnia 

1 .3,703,181 
] 1,202,786 



Wisconsin 

2 681 767 

1.366. 100 

Wyoming 

^ ^ • 

OuUring ports of the ‘ 
Unitii saUe* 

Alaska 



SM. (170 
297. OOO 
805, 626 




104,366 

600,036' 

297,000 

046,684 

687,814 

0,913,860 

107,883,011 
3\ 358, 416 
367,014 





Canal Zone 


1 

81, 168 
! 14. 211 

Ouam 

673, noo 

- 


Hawaii 

* 


PhilipninA Ifllandft 

18.\991, 370 
31,361, 3ni 
521,661 




1 1,801, 643 
907, 162 

Porto UtcM . .. . 




Vtifln Talftndi 

1 45,' 1M 








■ InctudM k lnderf;art«iu. * No d»U Included for 4.SS3 pupUe In TO«tloiiAl ichools, 

I Total of States reporting. > Btatistla of 1O20-37. 

■ Estimated. ^ 
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Table 7. — Average daily attendance in elementary and secondary schools nl different 

dates 


-d 

state 

1870-71 1 

IK'O so 

1889-00 

4 

t890.I!8K) 

I 

uroo-in i 

i 

i010--2l) 

1927-28 

1 

X 

3 

5 

0 

7 

8 

Continental S. 

t, 545.317 

6. 114, n:i 

8. 6.3.5 

10.612.772 1 

1-2, 827, 3((7 

0, l.'-Ul.ftW ! 

20, 78)8. 353 

AUbama 

I'OT, m 

117, 1)78 

182, 467 

297,80.5 i 

206, .589 

307. ,5M 

47/., 355 

Arizona - - - 


2.H47 

4, 702 

It). 177 

20,004 

( 40. 4'2() 

(18, 572 

Arkansas 

46, BOO 

1 M. 7(KI 

' 148. 714 

195. 401 

255. 13.5 

320.653 

348,981 

California 

64. 'M 

100,066 

14(1. .W 

197. ,395 

286, 744 

480, 8(H 

M7. 830 

Colorado ; 

2,611 

12 618 

38, 715 

73, '291 

107, 5'20 

150,090 

187, 100 

Connectic^-.. - .... 

6Z6S3 

73, .546 

8.3, 656 

111,. 564 

' 147, 190 

20,5,213 

•262, 302 

Delaware 

iZTno 

17,4.«l 

10, 049 

1 25. .318) 

22. .5.59 

27.308 

35.063 

DiafVict ol Columbia 

10. '^11 

2). 637 

28, IM 

.35. 463 

41, 627 

52, 739 

61, 18)8 

Florida - - 

to, ink) 

27. I>»6 

■ 61, 810 

7,5, (8)3 

KI3, 892 

1C>.5, 7'21) 

27,5, 442 

Oeorgia 

31,377 

145, 100 

240, 791 

'.W. ‘217 

340, '29.5 

407,081 

,'A5. 100 

Idaho — 

no 

3,863 

1 0. .500 

21.902 

.51, 137 

84.742 

0,5,710 

Illinois 

s-ti.nw- 

431.(118 

.538, 310 

737. .570 

r/U. (MO 

0.'’8i. 188) 

1, 17.5. 078 

Indiana - 

295,071 

321. 6.V.* 

342, 27.5 

4'J9. .'.06 

4-20. 780 

457, 113 

188. 302 

town Age 

211..V.2 

m. s-tr. 


373.471 

3(8), 17.8 

40.5. .'67 

401.881 

Kansas 

5ZH91 

137. lOiO 

243, 300 

•20), 761 

•201,329 

:«iy. .51.5 

357,0'20 

Kentucky 

120, KW 

I7N 000 

225. 730 

31(1, 330 

31.5. 100 

X :U'2, 769 

427. 786 

Louisiana 

4(1, ,VJ0 

> 54. MXJ 

87. ,53(1 

1 10, 3-21 

\K2, tKV.I 

276, i;« 

324, 4(8) 

Maine 

lfW.3li2 

103, 115 

08. 36( 

07. 697 

1(6,0.55 

11.5.KS.5 

1;M, 9-2H 

Maryland 

56. 4:Wi 

85, 77s 

iirjm 

131, 4(«) 

14,5, 702 

17.5, 312 

225,610 

Massachusetts.- - 

201. 7.W 

233, 127 

27H0 

3(81, 136 

441,0181 

519,965 

655, s'27 

Michigan - 

i«3,nm 

1 240, 000 

1 282 . oon 

:i55, 'SJO 

413. 4.5S 

.521, '2.51 

770. .302 

Minnesota 

5(1, 614 

1 7h, too 

127, (725 

•243, 2'24 

3-18. .5(8) 

304, K59 

4.'H. :K13 

Mississippi - 

90,IXX) 

1.56, 761 

207, 701 

Z-’l, .5'20 

•261, :«a 

> '2.59, 9S2 

V27. 789 

Missouri 

187,0-’l 

1 281,000 

:i8.», r.27 

•1011, 012 

4i8;, 300 

531, ^Ji 

.'SCI, :«)8 

Montana — 

1, lUU 

'3.000 

10. m 

' 20, 3(8) 

41,314 

01,744 

10), '2718 

Nebraska 

H300 

00,1,56 

146, 139 

181,874 

101,070 

232,51.5 

267,' 311 

Nevada 

l.WW 

.5,401 

.5. 061 

4,008 

' 7, 4(8) 

10,6'2.5 

14, 875 

New Ilampahire 

4K, 1.V) 

48066 

41.. 526 

47, 270 

.50, 101 

63. 245 

63, 781 

New Jersey 

H6.MI2 

11.5, 1!M 

133.286 

•207, 047 

324. -219 

476, 'TOl 

612, 1721 

New Mexico 

SSU 

8. 1.50 

1 13,000 

22,433 

37. 389 

59. 442 

59,062 

New York 

493, MH 

.573,089 

64Z OM 

857, 488 

1, 122,649 

1,361,000 

1,76S.3M 

North Carolina 

73.0(10 

170,100 

203. 100 

•206,018 

331, .325 

473, ,'s52 

040.051 

North Dakota. 

1,010 

( A. .530 

20. 004 

43, .5(8) 

18). 149 

128,4:10 

137, 405 

Ohio - 

432,452 

476,279 

54U,2tiU 

610. 365 

618, 544 

808,712 

1,085, 262 





63,718 

278, Ci.50 

35(.,'8)8 

457, 083 

Oregon .y . . 

15,000 

27,435 

43. 33.3 

61,411 

103, .553 

136. 575 

104,088 

Pennsylvania 

667, IAS 

601, (>27 

682, Wl 

KM. 640 

1,001.464 

1, 27)6. ;i50 

1, 5(8), 351 

Rhode Island .“1... 

2Z<>*5 

27,217 

33, 1815 

47, 1-24 

61. 487 

73. 387 

97, 720 

South Carolina 

44,700 

1 00,000 

147. 799 

201, -20.5 

242 901: 

3111,4.51 

348,304 

RmiLh Dukotn 

(*) 

(*) 

48,327 

1 68,000 

SO, 032 

08.907 

135, 754 

Tennessee — 

80,000 

208, 528 

323, 548 

338, .566 

363. 961 

4.57, 7i03 

h 

476, 002 

Texas 

41,000 

' 132,000 

291,941 

4:i8, 779 

,M4. 691 

74A007 

1. (726, 074 

rtah 

iZstn 

17, 178 

•20, 967 

50, 7)9.5 

69. 24(1 

1)7, 745 

119,017 

Vermont 

44,100 

4H, aor, 

4.5. 887 

47. 020 

.5'2. KM 

50, 180 

56, (8d 

Virginin... - 

77,4(« 

128,404 

198, -JUd 

210, 464 

•2.59. 304 

351. 171 

437,861 

WftnHinfftnn 

3.300 

10, .546 

36.946 

74,717 

1.5fr, (8H 

211,230 

27.3, :>4-2 

West Virginia-- 

■.ii.m 

91,604 

121,7(8) 

1.51,254 

IHU, 188) 

2.'i6.4:9 

332, 100 


13ZUI0 

L56, 000 

2(81,4.57 

> ;«19, 8(8) 

320. 4.31) 

368.712 

4K5.625 

Wyoming 

. 250 

1,920 

1 4, 700 

> 0,650 

16, T*) 

31, 297 

38,914 

Outlying parts of the U. S. 


. , 

1 











2,m 

3073 



1 ...i 




1,600 


i 



/... 

2,575 

4,855 


: ; i 


/... 

3,338 



[ 

1 



. 38,451 

00,064 

PhilipninA iRlfkndii 




L 

756, 533 

999,387 




1 

-i 


M.5. '250 

19'2,050 




1 




2,807 







__ _ . 


I Approximate. * Pigurea for lOlO, 

' Ulgli-cchool atundanoe not reported, * laduded witl> NOrtb Dakote. 
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Table 8 . — Average length oj school term and school attendance 


p 

Btato 

A veniRe nmnlier of days schools were in session 

1871-1928 

Average number of days 
attended by each pupil 
enroUed, 1928 

Number attending daily 
for ea^ 100 enrolled, 1928 

!•* 

A 

1 

3 

A 

X 


1 

o 



I‘,i2T- 

-28 


03 

Elementary 
schools * 

■s8 

“1 

es* 

o u 

p: 

Regular and 
vocational 
high schools 

a 

8 

1 

1 

? 

1 

t 

S 

6 

7 

8 


10 

11 

13 

IS 

(■(i.illiii'iitnl r. S — 

n.’ 

no 

135 

144 

1.58 i 

Kd, 0 ' 

'171. 9 ; 

*177.6 

>178.7 

171.. 5 

140 4 

81.8 


07 

M 

74 

7H 

117 

123. 1 i 

U2.9 

107.2 


147.9 

108.3 

73.3 



HIM 

120 

1X5 

130 

102. 0 

107. 2 


170.0 

las. 5 

129,8 

77.0 



t 7 ft 

78 

107 

120.3 1 


i7:i. I 

170.0 

145.5 

10(1. 0 

72 8 

rulifiiriuii . - 1 

i2;i 

U7 

1.58 

mil 

175 

171 0 , 

181. 1 

183,0 

179. U 

IHI.l 

1.52 8 

84.4 


U2 

132 

144 

150 

156 

167.9 , 




178.0 

139.4 

78.3 

(’onneollciit J 

172 

179 1 

1.8.3 

189 

1H5 

1K3..5 1 

181.9 


183.4 

181,2 

152.9 

84.0 

l)rlawiiT(' - ' 

i:v2 

158 

mo 

170 1 

IT3 

IHI. 7 1 

184.7 


186.2 

1X5.0 

158.4 

86,6 

1 )isinct of < 'oluiniiia ... . 

200 

193 

17S 

179 I 

181 

17.8. 0 

hiO.?- 

181.0 

181.0 

180 5 

149.1 

82.0 




120 

93 ' 

100 

133. 1 




1.54. 1 

117.5 

76.2 

(iidrgia 

:>9 


K) 

112 1 

144 

145. 0 




148.0 

112.4 

75.9 


45 

94 

' 70 

100 

137 

172.7 




177.9 

141 0 

79.2 


M7 

150 1 

1.55 

1.52 1 

171 

170.9 

186. 4 


188.3 

ISO. 8 

I59..1 

85.3 

Iiiijiuna..; ..'. I*. . - . 

W 

I3'j 

130 

l.VJ 

147 

l.%5. 8 




174.0 

160.7 

B2.3 


i:iO 

HH 

l.'iO 

mo 

172 

174 0 




173.0 

144.9 

83.8 

KaiLMis 

no 

r.>o 

1X5 

12*1 

164 

104.0 




160.4 

139.6 

83.9 


110 

102 

94. 

ns 

1X5 

* 123.0 

163. 0 


170.0 


120.8 

73.5 

Lmiisiitnu. 

(V. 

79 

101 

120 

130 

I48.W 

151. 2 


167.7 

m3 

119.7 

78.1 

Maine.. . 

US 

109 

112 

141 

1.59l. 

109. 2 

170. 3 


182.0 

177.5 

157.6 

88.8 

.Murvliiiol . . - 

1K3 

187 

1H4 

IS.3 

> 185 

179.0 

180.0 

189.8 

187.0 

187. 1 

155.8 

83.3 


mil 

177 

177 

189 

186 

179.4 

183.3 


183.5 

183.3 

161.6 

88.2 

Mlrtilgan 

140 

1.50 

l.'tO 

164 

171 

172,0 




188.7 

171.0 

01.6 

Minnesota 

K‘l 

W 

128 

109 

140 

100.0 

177.2 

180. 1 

180.2 

177.8 

145.8 

820 

.Mi.s.sLssl(i|i| 

no 

7.5 

> SO 

101 

123 

' 122.0 




138.9 

98.1 

70.6 


uo 

>104 

l'29 

144 


162. 8 




175.7 

150.8 

85.8 



96 

143 

107 

IK6 

100.4 

J76. 5 


IkM 

177.2 

152.1 

86.8 

Ncliraska 

72 

S2 

140 

1.X5 

174 

164.0 

ITT. 6 


17(1.6 

177.3 

145.4 

82.1 

Nevada 

142 

143 

140 

364 

> 145 

107.0 

104. 3 


170.3 

107.3 

142.3 

85.1 

New Jlumpsliire..'. 

70 

105 

118 

14S 

104 

174.0 

177.3 

177.0 

177.4 

177.3 

1.55.2 

87.6 

Now Jersey. 

178 

192 

192 

180 

184 

1H9.0 

IKS.0 

188.0 

188.0 

188.0 

1.56.3 

83.2 


111 

III 

> 07 

97 

100 

105.1) 

IftO. 0 


INO. 0 

180.0 

125.2 

69.5 

New York . 

176 

179 

1S7 

17.5 

18S 

188.0 




184.0 

158.0 

85.9 

Norlti Cftrolina 

50 

■ M 

.59 

7r~ 

102 

134. 0 




149.4 

me 

75.5 

North Dakota 

75 

1 96 

113 

150 

147 

166.9 




108.0 

•133.8 

79.6 

Ohio 

105 

152 

M2 

165 

170 

165.0 

'■i7H.':V 

ikr 

177.0 

178.1 

149.3 

83.8 

Oklahoma 




95 

140 

100.4' 

147* 1 


158.0 

149.0 

100.0 

67.1 


90 

90 

IIK 

117 

I8H 

1.52.0 

174. 3 


174.3 

174.3 

162.8 

87.7 

Pi^nnsylvufiin .. 

127 


14H 

1C7‘ 

170 

176.8 

180. 2 


189.4 

181,5 

154.2 

84.9 


170 

1H4 

18» 

1 191 

i9;i 

1^2. I 




182 0 

1.58.94 80.2 

South ('iirolinn .. * 

100 

70 

70 

KS 


109.0 



, 

140.0 

106.8 

73.1 

Souilt Uukolu 

(*J 

(*) 

145 

120 

100 

107.0 




iry) 

143.7 

826 

TmtiMsiv 

77 

68 

86 

90 

130 

133.5 

mX3 


177 0 


11.5.6 

70.6 

Tt!MLS 

140 

72 

100 

ION 

1 131 

15.5,6 

151. 4 


1.59. 6 

1.52. 9' 

127.3 

83.2 

IJlali . . 

152 

12H 

133 

151 

i 105 

106.4 

101. 5 


171.8 

104.1 

142.4 

87.1 


110 

126 

130 

150 

IflO 

102.0 




170.6 

1403 

86.9 

Virginia 

03 

113 

118 

120 

140 

147.0 




165.0 

125.7 

79.1 

tVashhiKtoti. 

80 

>91 

97 

128 

172 

176.4 

179.0 


181.1 

180.0 

145.2 

80.7 

Wrot Virginia 

77 

90 

97 

106 

1.34 

138.9 

104.3 

1«»8 

177.5 

165.6. 

U, 137.1 

828 

VVlsconslu....^ 

155 

IA5 

1.59 

100 

180 

176.3 

175.6 

178 1 

ITS. 2 

176. P 

Hist. 9 

SO. 7 

Wyoming.. L."' 



119 

> 120 

>110 

141 

152. 0 

171.0 


174.0 

1 171.6 

125.7 

73.2 

Ouilying parU of At U. S. 













Alaska 





h 

177.4 

177.6 


107.6 

175.9 

144.8 

82.3 

A merlcau Saini^ 







185. 0 



185.6 

165.0 

88.9 

Canal Zone 






154.6 

197.6 


170.9 

19.5. 0 

168.6 

86.5 

Guam ..i .... 







300. 1 


206.0 

206.1 

195.6 

019 

Hawaii \ 






181.0 


1 


165.0 

1,53.0 

027 

I’hllipplne Island! 






193.0 

190.0 


199.0 

199.0 

178.0 

825 

, Porto Itico 






181.0 

184.0 


188.0 

IKt.1 

160.0 

'80.9 

^Virgin Islands 







393.0 

302.0 


202.0 

194.2 

06.3 















ft" - ' * ^ ~ — . mi ■ I ■ - ~ 

I Kstinmted. ■ Total of States roin{ttnK. * Included in report for North Dakota. 

* Includes kindergartens. * Statistics of lOlS-TST ' 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1926-1928 

Table 10 . — Number and sex of teachers employed, not including 


j Rtorcaniztd high schools 

Elementary > I- 

I I Junior Junlpr-senlor 




Men 

jWomen 

I 


2 

1 * 


('oDiiTieiitBl r.S.- 

Alahama 

Arizona 

Arkan.«.^s . . 

I'uliforuia 

Colorado ’ 


I'onnorlicul 

Delaware 

District o( Columbia. 

Florida ^ 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois t 

Iniliana 

Jowa > 

Kansas 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine * . 

Maryland 

Massacliuselt.s. 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississiupi. 

M issouri 

Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey *. 

New Mexit^. .... 

New,Y,ork..» .j.. 
North Carolina. . 
North Dakata... 

Ohio 

UUabotna 


bOl 6,432 7,m 

lt(0 7,579 

fiS l,0.Vi I 1,124 

j fi6 l.aX i 1,722 

1,117 9 ,a't 4 I 10,171 

! 1,172 13,963 ^ 15,13.'. 

! 481 2,99.5 3,476 

I 3,765 31,275 3.5,040 

I 2 , 8.54 11,. ^14 I Rl.Sj 

I 340 17, Ifw. I 1,,50.'. 

1,426 12 , 1.56 13,582 


2,903 10, ,'44 13,447 

.548 8,61.5 9,163 

319 .5,147 .5,3<iti 

430 .% 974 6, 384 

1,036 17,950 18,986 

.5,007 j !11_527 29,534 

280 I 1^16 16, 11*6 

3,202 i5;417 1.5,619 

2,705 16,188 18,.8«3 

360 4,820 5,186 

506 10,601 11,107 

34 572 606 

.57 2,012 2,0ti9 

860 17,6.58 18,518 

532 2,294 2,826 

4,487 52,215 5{, 702 

1,995 17,4.36 19,431 

600 6,141 6,741 

3,482 25,078 29,160, 


Total ' Men j Women 

Total 1 Men 

1 

Women 

Total 

1 

4 I & 1 4 

7 8 

t 

10 

1 

iw2.712 ' ■ 3.869 U1..51.S 
1 

1 

n:..;i-S7 I j 2 .CiH 

» 4,235 

>6, M9 

! i2.:i0u ' ' . 

! i,i;sH 

2. 798 

4, 48ti ■ 

i 2,3;!! 1 




\UirM 17 m 

i 21, WM . 'A aiy 

83 1 403 

4.087 I t 

6 IS 

1.070 

7 ] 29;< 229 1 ’ 79.5 

l'(J15 ^ 





1 




1 l'l24 

1 




i b722 1 OS 1 X'3 

> 10.171 1 

321 1 

a 



3.-0 I 774 1,110!. 


144 

1 5W 

699 

40 1 

67 1 , i07 

1 

1 


k. 

j 

1 

2.58 

1,028 

1,286 

3is j 

539 1 8.57 


193 230 

908 1,194 


Oregon 

Phnnsylvania' . 
Rhode Island *. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. . 

V 

Tennessee 

Texas « 

Uuh 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Washington 

West VuginJa 

Wisconsin.*. 

Wyoming 

OtUifiitg part* of U( UnUvl 
Sates • 

* Alaska 

American Samoa • 

Canal Zone..—....: 

Ouam... J.ia. 

UawaU ..T ...... 


PhOipplna Islands. 
Porto Rloo 


Porto Rloo.... 
Virgin Islands 


'7;9BS 'n.m 14,800 

,50?i 5,331 5,833 

.5,038 37,127 42,165 

140 2,913 3,063 

948 9,388 10,336 

. 568 6,369 - A|p7 

2,767 l%aei 1^068 
3,392 25,0b7 28,399 

416 2,630 3,046 

85 2,302 2,387 

807 12,644 13,511 

530 7, ISO 7, 689 

3,267 8,698 11,96.5 

1,068 13,775 14,843 

334 2,172 2,506 


14 163 


228 1,610 1,844 

13,730 10,732 3^408 

4.U4 . £b95 4,100 

ID ^04. 83 


64 

296 

359 


*-ir— 

» 



1 





• 

ISO 

313 

393 

106 

218 

323 





•laeMM kJiidsfiKtoBt. . *Totalo(8(aMOnpoctlag. ^DlsinlraUonesUiiiaMdospspttetolaL 
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auperintendenls, supen-isors, and principals, when separately reported, 1927-28 , 


I Rporganired liigh 
i schoois— (’on. 


SCUI'T 


Regular and vocational 
high schools 


Total 


Total 
num- 
Ix'r of 
trarh- 
ing 




c I 


S40 




804 


M4 


7DH 

5.8.M 

27S 

1,00(1 

202 

1,314 
4^767 
513 
■ 174 
010 

031 
1,033 
1,277 
^ 241 


131 


ISO 


11 


6 

8 

087 

82 


State 


Men 

Women 

Tot si 

-Men 

Wiimon 

Total 

5Ien 1 

1 

Womcnj 

ToUl 

liODS 

• 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

■> 1 

18 



tl 

> 1,341 

* 1,001 

J 3. L-4 J 

60,914 

1(72. 830 

1 

lfi3. 744 

1 

VJ3 ■ 

-)'j:!.74i 

K31.934 

H21.753 

Continental U. 8. 


k 

... - 



---1 

2,821 

13.974 

16,79.5 

16,306 

Alaimma. 




197. 

370 

,567 

,'04 

2.394 

■2.898 

2,826 

Arizona. 

1.5 

4( 


lUI 

267 

4*6^ 

3,677 

9.090 

12.767 

12.434 

Arkansas. 



. 

3. .571 

.5. 924 

9, 49'. 

.5.447 

J9J39 

3.^ 1N6 

3.5. 186 

Caiifnrnia. 

— 

. 


707 

737 

1,74M 

1,MS 


9;M2 

0.812 

Colorado.* 





an 

1,210 

1,811 

Nil 

8,609 

9,420 

0.420 

Connecticut. 




03 

1.81 

274 

101 

1.-237 

1.398 

1.3^5 

izelaworc. 




173 

iXi 

*.55G 

307 

2,292 

2, ,599 

2, .599 

I)Ut, of Columbia. 






1, 0.50 

I..347 

9,874 

11,221 

1I.I.'0 

Florida.* 





i,7;« 

l|il37 

3, 670 

2,905 

1.5,900 

18,805 

18.H)6 1 

Georgia. 




494 

.590 

1.093 

975 

3, .504 

4,569 

4.569 ' 

Itlaho. 




3, 44.5 

6, lUI 

9. -54a 

7,210 

37. 375 

44, .'*5 

44. .585 

Illinois.* 




2.N>a 

3. 422 

6.3ii7> 

0.093 

15, .5 10 

21. 603 

21,603 

Indiana. 

... 

•• 


1..MG 

4,670 

fi. 

l.N'«6 

21.844 

2:1, 7.30 

23.730 

Iowa.' 




l,^21 

2,712 

4, .'<13 

3,461 

1.1,680 

19, 141 

19, 14I 

Kansas. 

1 



1. 12X 

1,432 

2. .'4.0 

4,031 

11.976 

16,007 

1.5.917 

Kentucky. 




900 

1,410 

2.310 

1,448 

10.02.5 

11,473 

11.473 

■LiOUlsiaiia. 



6 

4;t'( 

779 

1,217 

nil 

5,826 

6. ,'v8;i 

6. 1.57 

Maine.* 

227 4, 21X 

44.5 

3-‘9 

A58 

1.017 

1.200 

7, 4.52 

8,652 

8,230 

Maryland. 




’ 2,215 

4,07.0 

6,205 

3,251 

22 000 

‘25,251 

25, 251 

A1 aEtsacbusctts. 




.V51 

3, 034 

3..5V5 

,5,.Vi,S 

27,, '01 

,U 119 

30,900 

Michigan.* 

f 


1,1 an 

1,977 

3.14.5 

2.024 

19,460 

21,484 

21,4,84 

Minnesota.* 


. 


.221 

713 

9714 

.3,423 

13, 130 

16, :«i 

14,997 

M LssLs.sippi. 




2, 4M 

3,4(M 

5.978 

5, 189 

19.682 

24,871 

24,871 

Missouri. * 

... . 


— 

4.51 

740 

1,191 

M7 

5,560 

6,377 

5,926 

Montana. 




yOOii 

2, 111 

i 3,10» 

l..'4H 

12,712 

14. 216 

14.216 

Nebraska. 




02 

123 

1 215 

T26 

605 

821 

,821 

Nevada. 




. 266 

47«5 

702 

360 

2041 

3,001 

2908 

New Uampshlre. 

210 

37.5 


1,347 

2,233 

' 3. ,580 

270.3 

21,174 

23, tv77 

23,712 

New Jersey'. 




130 

231 

! 361 

662 

2625 

3. 187 

3, 187 

New Mexico. 



1 

4,467 

9,680 

' 14.147 

8,954 

61,805 

70, 8(9 ' 

70.849 

NewTork. 



1 

1,669 

2, 573 

. 4,242 

3,664 

20.000 

Zi. 073 

23, 673 

North Carolina. 



1 

760 

1.040 1 1.809 

1,300 

7, 190 

8,5'0 

8..W) 

North Dakota. 

*r*40 1 960 

1 1, CU9 

3,111 

4, 207 

- 7.318 

8.210’ 

.3.3.4.52 

41,071 

41,091 

Ohio. • 



1 

J 

1.853 

2,417 

, 4,270 

4,418 

14,712 

19, 130 

19,130 

Oklahoma. 


I 


1,309 

H. 013 
4S7 

I, 723 
02S 

1.6G0 

6,740 

473 

38.5 

1,822 

1,806 

1,847 

2,572 

377 


29 


14 

9 

• 1 
387 


2,107 
13,394 
' 762 
2,729' 
1,130 

2,974 
11,. W7 
980 
550 
2,441 

2,737 

2,880 

3,840 

618 


1,300 

1U.4I9 

415 

1.9.54 

770 

4,(»I 
8, fta 
020 
250 
1,580 

U461 
<300 
• 870 
575 


40 


19 

10 

-0 

1,613 

300 


26 
88 
60 
66 
• 364 

14,789 

ur* 

94 




6G40 

4.5,140 

3,400 

11,111 

7,207 

13,061 

31.747 

3,103 

2,687 

14,761 

3,066 

10,546 

17,082 

2,540 


102 

6 

79 

00 

1,862 

U-»7 

1,982 

06 


7;940- 
55, 5', 9 
3.815 
13,00.5 
8,067 

18,042 

39,906 

4,032 

2,946 

16341 

10,426 

14,845 

19,952 

3,124 


217 

45 

138 

124 

2,226 

94,990 

4,478 

99 


7.9(0 
55. .UO 
3,724 
13,065 
6,075 

17,448 

39,906 

4,032 

2,594 

16,341 


oftgon. 
Pennsylvania.- 
Khode Island.* 
Soulb Carolina. 
South Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Tcras.' 

Utah. 

Vennont. 

Virginia. 


10,232 Washington. 
Ii345 WestV&ginla. 
19,932 Wisconsin. 
3,096 Wyoming. 


217 

46 

138 

123 

2,087 

94,106 

4,478 

92 


<Pidljrln(r parti ef 
m VnUtd Statu 

K Alaska. 

American Sao^M* 
Canal Zone. 

Guam. 

Hawaii. 

PhUipptne lalantU. 
Porto Hlo6. 

VbglD lalaadi. 


•tedlKtllNitionwUBiatMl. <S«kdiatribaUonMliii6t6daiooptlorUiUd. 





BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1926-1928 
Table !!. — Salaries of teachers and pcrcejitage of men teachers 


Avprape Pcri-cntagi' of men teachors 

annual 

salaries of “ ' ■ ' i 

leachcrs, , ! 

supervisors. , 1 ,--^.,, '1909- 10 ' 1919-20 1927-28 

and prmci- amu 

pals ■ ' 1 


34. S 20. 9 


Alabama. 
Arizona. 
Arkansas 
California. 
Colorado. . 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

“Florida . 

Georgia 


Idaho. .. 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kan.sas.. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mas.sachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

• Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

Jersey 

WTew Mexico 


New York 

North Cnrolialp 
North Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon ; 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 


Tennesaec. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 

Vl^nia... 


Washington..,. 
West Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Ouaftne parts of At United States 


Alaska 

American Samfl^... 

Canal Zone 

Guam 

Rawall....^ . 


PhUip^ne Islands. 
Porto Kloo 


Porto Kloo.... 
Virgin Isiands. 


14.9 
49 4 
2 it. S 
k 40,4 

^ 42 . M 


7 3 I 
10 K 7 
11.9 , 
1 - 1 . S ■ 
13. 1 1 
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Table 12. — Personnel and cost of instruclion in public^ighi schools, 1927-28 


Teachers 


Students 


Men Women Total I Men Women Total 


Total cost 
of iostruo 

tiOD 



Tot:U for States rei>ortinfi 4,587 , 5, 0S9 IX, OT.'i 

Aliibamn 49 64 I 

(’iilifomia 1,515 l.TilJS! .'1.0.50 

I’olorado -i— - 

t'nnneclicut L''6 5X):t (WW 

Uelji'sare .- j , 122 17C 

Di.strict of Ciilumhia I 48 20.5 2-'C? 

ilwirpiu ! 242 

Miiho 41 5 1 40 

lllmoi.s - .1, OOO 

Iniliuila . I ^ 242 

Kan.srks ...! 2:V> 

l,<mihiuna.. ' 

Maine ! Itkt 

5iar.vlaiid i ' ' ^1 1 

.\Liss;K;liusetts i 3, SI 2 

Minnesota 52 285 1 337 

\evii<la..j - I 

New llainp.sliiri’ 39 M2: 121 

New Jersey, . . !n (177 .W ] 1.241 

New York I 3,018 

North rarolina.. 

North Dakota 0 10 16 

(ihio 092 59« 1,290 

Oklahoma ■. 

Itliudc Island 149 3'>4 5i03 

South Carolina.’. ... 475 

n.di 

VirKinin 191 68 262 

Wiksliinifinn . . — 189 111 300 

Wisconsin 726 ,5H;I 1,309 


250,823 

2. 190 
116. .588 
5. 867 


a33;054 > $5,821,467 


1.813 
128.449 
6. 342 


'■ '7.551' 
4. 993 


4.033 
24.5, 037 
12 209 
20, 643 
1,683 


73,992 

(’) 


Wyoming. - 

OiU/ving parti of thi L'nittd States 

.MiLska — 

(iuani 

Hawaii 

l'liili|iiiino Islands 


68 

262 

m 

.300 

,5h;i 

1.309 



11 

16 

2 

10 

40 

i « 


I $2,498,372 of this amount is Included In day-school eosts. 
• Included in d.ay-sc'hool costs. 

' $510,562 of this amount Is included in day-school costs. 


' 4. 166 

» 

3.. 181 

1. 1;« 
1 2ft, 698 

1, 374 
17. W7 

1 . . 


. 25k5 

27,644 

371 
23. ltd 

5,813 

6,325 



! 


i 7,847 
16. 100 

1 1.984 

.5. 1.54 
20.114 
651 

180 

41 
60 
.5. 794 

1 

25 

34 

8.39 

625 


,507 
, 745 

v064 > 


267,626 
40, 369 

91,667 
22, 142 
3,542 
573.634 
'52. 430 

'36. 117 
62.676 
39.698 
126.693 
'533.781 

41,220 
• 1. .578 
20,644 
684. 450 
.1,897,625 

39,627 
Z012. 
430,072 
OS. 334 
106,720 

30.316 

36,803 

66,798 

‘‘452,'^ 


Table 13 . — Personnel and cost of instruction in summer schools, 


■ Teachers 

Men 1 Women I Total 


Students 

a . 

! Women | 


Total cost 
of Instnio 

tIOD 


Total for States reporting.. 



Delaware .. 1 ... 

District of Columbia - 

lUinoU - 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 9 . 

New riampshlre 

New Jersey 

Ohio 

Hhode Island 

Houib Carolina 

Virginia — 

• Wisoonaln 


67, 250 I 66,158- 168,215 


IS 


28 
6,756 
1.5,000 1 12,000 

3.816 3,(73 


$628,319 


< 12,692 

ae,0M 

“si, '338 
> 100,866 


OttUtlng psrit e/ Ikt UnUti Salat 

nawmlh 

PbUIpplna lahuhdf. 


2; 773 
310,099 




22 

37 

63 

its 



> $1^467 ot this amoost 1» Included lo day-Kbool ooiu, ‘ * Indttded la oocti. . 
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Table 14. — Schools and school buildings, 1927-38 


;i 'iinsoliitiilixl si'liiHils 


.<1 IiixjI ImlldinKs used 


rsl:lb- 

llslii'd 

tills ic.ir 


iili'tiibiT 


1-nxim 

N'lUH]!- 


Vnr <’|r'- 

IMCiillirv 

b(,'lu«t!s 


Fur s<'c- 
(iriiliiry 
si hiKils 
I'UlU- 
sivi’ly 


rnntinonl.il I niled 


-Miibamn. .. 
Amona. . 
Artiinsas. . 
ralifiirnia. 

< 'olorailo. 


Conneriiriit 

Doliiware. - 

Disfriri o( ( 'oluniliia 

Florida .. 

Ueorgia 

Idaho.. _ ... 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

lowu 

Kan.ta.s 


Konlurky 

l/iiiisi.ana 

Maine. 

Mar.vland.. . 
Massaoliusctts. 

Mirtilnan 

Minnc.sotii . . .. 

\ltSSiiWi|l|li 

Missouri 

MoiUana 


Kobmska 

Nevada 

New Hnmiishiro. 

Now Jersey 

New Me.sict) 


New York 

North Cnrolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Okliiliomn ... 

Oregon 

PonnsylvoBia 

Rhode Island . .. 

'South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texita 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wlscon,sin 

Wyoming 


OuUfing part* of At Vnitid 8tattt | 

Alaska - 

American Samoa' — 

Canal Zfop...^ | — 

Ouam ' — 

Hawaii 

Philippine Ialani|^ >p-- 

Porto Rico i — 

Virgin Islaoda 


1 100 4^ tl2h I 
111 ,‘’10. iu.t 
1, ls.1 j Z .'dh 

AHTi I II. .th." 

1 ?J I 7, 200 


a. .172 ' 

0. utl7 I 
2.910 I 
7. .I'.a I 
2. tit I 


» SUttatfce of 19». a w . • 

*.Bitbi»te(l fkom repoSt* Itoffi tili^ acoooli. 
;• JMImatOd gtetwtci «< 1«97. 


I Statistics of Idas. 
•EUatlstlcsofloar. 
2 ^ . iSUiUrtlos 0 ( 1 ( 06 . 
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Table 15. — Value of public property used for school purposes, 1927-28 


State 


C'nntini’ntiil fnilcil .•-tHirs. 

Alni'anm _ _ . .. . 

Arizona > 

Arkiiii‘«i'= 

Culifornia ... 

riiliirnctii 

( 'rmmi’l init 

Di'lawiiri' , 

liisirui t'l (■iiliiniliiii > 

Klori'tu i.. 

Ucorin.'i - 


Iiiaho 

Illinois 

In-liana 

Iowa 

Kan.sa.s 

Ki-nliirky 

LouLsiuna 

Maine 

Miiryliiml 

Ma.s.Whu.setls..- 


Mifhiimn 

Minnc.snia 

M issis-sipjii 

Ali.ssoun 

Mont linn 


Nohraskn 

Nrvinla . . . 

Ni w Ilannisliiro..^ 

Ni'W .Icrsry . 

Nf'v Mi'viro • 


Ki'W^Ynrk 

Norrfii nrolina .. 
North l>aknl9. .. 

tihio 

Oklahoma *. 


ttrrpnn 

Penn.sjlvaiiia 

Rhode Island. 

South Cariiliim - - . 

South Dakota 


Tenntssoe. 

Texa 

, PrniiJTit- 
Vlrglnla. 



Value of sites 
and buildings 


Value of 
equipment 
tfuruiture, 
apparatus, 
lilirurles, 
etc. I 


Value of all 
proherty ased 
for srnool 
purposes 


Average 
value of 
• school 
proiKTty 
jicr pujjil 
enrolled 



' M. 20.'). fl'<f), 224 I $409. 0R2, 623 I $.S, 4.Vi. 9,38. ."OT 


41,.M<1..V)« i 

27.'si'.l.'K6U 
.347, 76',. .'.29 | 
.\3, Iwin. 761 


4,894,216 

3.W)S, 893 
40, 610. .'iB' 
6. 107, 689 


h-'.,S78, 107 I' “ 607, 6'>2 I 


4.i,7,'.6,lKW I 
i 

' 19. 1 20, .679 i 
3’.fi. 729.S64 I 
84,993.19.') 


4,897,3.'A I 

* • i 

s 3, 226, 989 
28, .Hrj, 14.3 I 
11,327,780 I 


47, 40.6. ,'d7 
.VI. 368, 47.3 
27, fit 1 , 977 

•229. IAS, 96 i 


4. .V,2. 100 
'.,664. 1.36 
3. -226. 471 

'i4,'«20[533 


1.31.988,440 


139. l.'iS, 49,3 
24. 772, 613 

71.91.3,428 
4. 218, 614 
16, 61.3. 940 
21.8, 060. 787 
8, 3.83, 760 

67r.2W,ni6 


2.37, 17.3.812 
C7,46i 127 

.34, H33. 2»5 
462, 429, 680 
26, 682 223 
35.660,812 
33.521.973 

28,214.098 
156,.V88,049 
24, 781, 470 


14. 6.39, 140 
3,851,071 

8,476.907 
824. 061 
1,917, .'41.3 
17,656, 70n 
1. 132, 526 

,'k3.6l2,a'iO 


Wa.shln(tlon 

West Virginia. 

W'lsconsln r. 

Wyoming 


Out/gln; parts of the Unllrd StaUt 


66. 639, 874 

68,5,36.028 
69. 131,500 
1.36. OKI. 486 
13:318.320 


Alaska 

Amerlcaa Samoa ■. 

('anal Zone ... 

Guam 

Hawaii 



1,00a 000 

33,000 


Philippine Islands. 

Porto Rico 

Vl^n Islands 


83,776 
Ml, 110,017 
) 0 - 


• 4,000,000 


3a 358. 88(1 
13,393,279 

5, 039, 672 
44. 987. 435 
2,323,000 
3, 039. 074 
4,523,190 

%21 1,483 
22,612,649 
2,688,072 


5,301,323 

8.937,799 
a 811. 577 
la 6.50. 616 
X2S2,223 


110,000 

3,000 


a 945 
03a 506 


877,330 


46. 47.3. 775 

1 7.000. 00(1 
31.728,762 

388. 376, 126 
W. 73S, 4.')3 

86. 35.3, 7.39 
It. 341, 173 

29.000. 000 
75. 078, 362 
48, 654, 323 

22, 34 7, .508 
.3.85, 032,007 
96. 320,97.5 
1 17. 956, 782 
80. 355,515 

81.9.57,647 
.59,ai2,61l 
30,804.448 
51, 76-'., 517 
244, 892, 494 

29.5. .524. 71 6 
161.98.8, 440 
40. 009,0)10 
1,'3. 797,63.5 
2S. 023.684 

M.392,M.5 
5, 072, 675 
IH. M3, 44.5 
2Vi. 717,49.5 
9, .516. 286 

726. 867.066 
100, 929. 364 

38. 3ft5, A39 
287. 6.34. 701 

80, 857, 406 

39. 89Z 9.57 
607,417,115 

29,OaV223 
39, 306. 686 
38. (M5, 163 

31,425.581 
179. aOO, 568 
27, 469, .54} 
. 10,638,684 

61,941, 197 

77,492,827 

65.943,077 

151,732,002 

15,000.643 


i.iiaooo 

35,000 
32a 480 
0a730 
11,03a 633 

aa 107, 674 
6,477,320 

saeoo 


> Total of States reporting. 
I Biilmated. 




> pistribntlon estlmatad. 
•8Utigtkio(lSak . . 


S21S 


230 

19 

147 

30 

170 

18 

26 

28 


• Stattotiaorm 
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Table Permanent school fumls, Stale debts to permanent school funds, and 

school lands, 1927-28 


j 

Permanent school funds 

1' n.so!d school lands 

state 

> 

State 

County 

Local 

Total 

'Number 
of acres 

Value 

— ■ 

1 

1 

! 

t 


4 

5 

6 

7 

Continental U. S 

1 $3ys, 703, 848 1 

i$22, 208, 04.5 

!$.54, 107,089 ! 

M83, 49«, .583 

43,017,572 1 

S43.3, (40. 030 


J 3. l.W. 83il I 

14, ,587 • 


3. 174.42*1 

Ull. (XXI 

2000. (XX) 

Arlt.nna i.- ■ 

I, 442, .V4 



1,442,5*4 

7, 577, 23(1 

22,731. 109 

Arkan.'sa!!.., 

1, 732, fd t 

I 


1,732,014 




11,31S, 774 

. « 

. 

11,31.5.774 

NlO.IKX) 

l.rxx). (XX) 


7, 235» 2fiy 

1 


7, 235, 209 

2, 73,5, 3.54 

41,030, 310 

Connectlpul 1 

2, Otlfi. f.l5 


97.5. 88(1 

3. 072. .501 

(1 

0 

Delaware 

1H4, 4117 


CiO.UDn 

1.0(4. 407 

0 

0 


4, 3V«.<l78 



4. 39:1, 07.8 

1.8.3, 099 



10, 37fl, »72 



10.370, 1*72 

2, 4.'4. .5(3 

24, .54.5. (12.5 


' ms! M.'k'i 


4(1, (iCpO, 197 

47,009, 152 

» r,. 

39, 6.50, 022 

Indiana ; 

15.350. f2W 


v2,492,3.Vl 

\ 

•17. H4H, ^»7i) 

* 915 

• 34, 951 


4. H13.4M1 

i 


4,813.481 



Kaasns 

10, r.1,5, »iO 

, 1 


10.01.5.2*1*1 

"1 

0 


« ? 447 4,10 



2, 447, 471'. 




‘i wio’ .vo 


, 1 

2, 900, 550 

134,941 

2 540, 000 


.SAI 974 


1 

714,804 

1 

1 



Massachusetts 

.5. 000. 000 

1 


1 5, U*X1. ixxi 

0 

0 


h 54)0 IlfM) 



1 .5. .VXI. (XKI 

. . 



,5fi'. .3.5 1' 032 

1 


60, 3.51, 932 

1, 303. .398 

81,900, (XXI 


1 mf. fwu 



l,a3ll,51'J 

.57.5, 000 


* 1 

Ml3sv)uri ■ 

‘20,811, W8 

11,008, 207 

2, 494, 444 

34. 374. 599 

0 

. 0 

Montnna i 

IS. 010, 742 

. 


1 18.010,742 

4. 250, 482 

42 6M^B24 


10.001,7,5:1 



' 10,1X11.7.5.3 

l,.'i82. :i.34 

19,779. 172 


i 2, 043. 742 j 



1 ' 22,94:1.742 

12. 323 

1.5,403 


1 ' 59.721 


1 TUttJMSr h„1).071 

0 

0 

a 

New Jersey 

11. 12fi,4in' 

108,000 

1 

1 • 

II 

11.294.410 

0 

n 


1, 204,541. 



! 1.214,041 

H, 0.89, 796 

33,259,6:11 


1 It .54«! H03 


1 9, .'■40, 8(13 

0 

0 


1 1, 3<V>,.3:12 


' 1,. 30.5. .332 

0 

0 


' 20’, OflOi 857 

• 

2tl, 9*«. 8,57 

1, (49, .5,5,5 

22, 414,334 

nhin 

4, .50.5,824 

• 1 

4. 50.5. 824 

9,444 

371, OM 

Oklahotoa . 

28..57Z2W 


\ 

' 28. .572, 258 

' ,333, 780 

6, 40fi. 3.TO 


7, 7a3,mo 


\ 

7.743.010 

' 70(1, 000 

1. 750, oon 


li IflKfWfi 


\ 

1 . 108.080 

0 

0 


’ 325, 3«0 


\ 

325, 380 

0 

0 


nA,7.5H 

• 

1 

n%7.5S 

0 

n 


20, 432^ 332 


1 

20, 432. 3.32 

2, 207, 602 

30, 000. (XXI 


2 512^500 


1 

2 512, .500 




3fl;07fi’334 

10.9,57,8,51 


47,934, 

219,239 

1, 675, 762 

lIlAh _ - • 

6,023,0251, 



6,023,929 

Z 600, 000 

6. 260, (XX) 


1.377,027 



1.377,027 

•47,230 

• 1,770,000 

VlnrinliT 

618101040 



,5,8IO,»4fl 

0 

0 


2L614i 717 



. 21,514,717 

1,673, 166 

16,731,550 

VinriniA 

^ 1,000,000 



1,000.000 






8,357,001 

1Z394 

60,060 


10,623,310' 



. Ifl. 522, 316 

3,468,516 

34,685,160 





1 



< Totftl of Sutos reportiDg. 

■ State debt. 

• 8utUllc8on022. „ 

• Statistloe of loan. 

• Not lodudlDg 141 city loU. 


• nr this amount (2,3IS,63A Is a Sute debt. 

T Statlstlca of I92.t. • 

• Not Including 3,211 town lota. 

• Stallatlca o( 1920. 


\ 




v y e- 




V 
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Table 17. — Iniirbicdneits, sinking funds, and payments on indebtedness, 1927-28 




Si hool bonds 

oiil'^luii'iinK I 

itiid other 
forms of debt 


1 


Total 
nniouiil in 
sohotil sink- 
ing funds 




llonds and 
other in- 
debtedness 
jmid in 
I927-2» 


Transfers 
to sinidug 

fUDClS 


Interest 
paid on In- 
debtedness 


CoiitilU'ntal V. S 14«.ri<)fi |?tOO,69S.2«9 ]$I42, 675,839 |JI9, 184,914 

7.3,512 !... 


*92,024,739 12,475,333 


.-\hhania, . . 
,\ri/.nna. . 
Arkaiivis. 
California. 
Colorado... 


I 


.1 


19, 

II.. 8.37, 149 I 
16. 15.'itl, .MO 
211,847, 4.'d 
32. 7.54. 383 


1, 730, 301 


Cminrctiful . . 

Delaware 

Florida i. 

CH'iiTKia . 

Idaho 


1, 274. 167 
M, 9/4 


Illinois 

Indiana. . . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 


11,442,0.75 

68,180,77.3 
(15, 424, 421 
3.71. 275 
13,fil2,449 


23, 543,414 


I.oiiisiiuia 

Maine 

.Maryland .* 37'. tk76, 160 

AIuhiKan ‘ •147,9.73,098 

Minnesota 74,587,590 


9.79, 165 


Mis.si,s,sinpl *0,920,100 

Alissoiiri.... 46.147.312 


Montana. 

Nebra.«ka. 

Nevada... 


11,09,7,705 
34. 1.84,564 
1.801,639 


iVew llamitshirr — I 6,678,605 

New Jersey .! 183.1^.020 

NewMetico* '. ' 6,1^,718 

New York , 164.128,111 

North Carolina... •24. 764,476 


16. 720, 4.75 
226. .774. 381 
• .'4, 029. 075 
22, 272. 730 
251,238,109 

‘ 11,852, 729 
» 1,038,728 

19, 3.74, 765 

Tcancssec I • 15,583,930 


North Dakota. . 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. .. 

Ilhode Island... 
Houth (’ijrnllna.. 
Houth Dakota. 


Tcias. 


Utah... 

Vermont .2 

Virgin^ 

Washington.... 
West VirgiDia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Oaftyirty parU of tite United 
SUtU* 

Alaska...... 

Porto Kico , — 


90.416.024 

12,106,694 
2, .38.5. 320 
• 10. 882,846 
aa 226. 241 
15, 561,000 


1,202.309 
2, 141,552 


14,241,857 


720. 4.58 
•139,510 

4, 290, .579 

• 14.768.671 

• H. 119,324 


1,017,694 i 
'1, 1S.5,,V4) I 
K14, 176 I 

'”'719,'9i6* 

2. 417.a53 
63, .500 
8. 471.905 
1 3. 379, 443 
956, ,579 

3,967, 4.52 
4,727,718 
2; 167, 9H7 
• 24.5,000 
3,949,032 

1,664, 720 
(‘1 

1,068, 77,5 
I 1.5,761,496 
4,017, 644 

1,279,054 


1,867,470 


372, 240 


Refunds* 


30,025,851 

‘2,367,430 


• 842, 898 
8,502,991 

1,54.5,502 


1,112,205 

2,617,320 

300.878 

612, 207 
6,441.292 
340, 672 
1.5,814,709 
2,096,316 

1,165,429 
* 18,475.575 
*2,9,56.000 
5,021,363 
12.961,701 

505,412 


1,246, 875 


690,683 

104,029 

128,557 


576,386 


226,446 

722,964 

886,996 

■i.ofK’iii' 

1,477, .542 
.50,98(1 

3, aT5, 798 

(•) 

1, 244, 148 

4. 580, 324 

2, IK5. 104 
2,377.416 
M .656. 389 

389,743 

1.393.873 
I 509.561 
1, 062, 923 
(T 
(’) 

(') 


591.639 

997,573 


4.331 


754,119 


3,945 

44,400 


7, 98C, 074 



2,540,384j| 


4JT2,79B 


497,934 
86,044 
565,003 
2, 726 574-1 


4,11.5,341 

257,053 



1,413,311 

4»r^ 


303.102 
8. 159, 624 
309.486 
19. 909,113 
3,287,181 

745, 219 
1. 137,427 
932.006 
861,449 
. 826, 129 

753, 132 
1,021,426 
1, 107,824 


229,967 


4, 244,766 

589,337 
150,400 
881,433 
1,557, 327 
>•68,095 


•369.500 


13,500 

131,590 


14,910 

56,229 


533,391 

347,564 


393,912 


163,684 



> Includes interest and bonds. 

* included In column 4. , 

< Estimated. , v 

^ ‘ Included in column 0. ^ 

•>’et after subtracting slnlQng fund. 


* sutisticsofigaa^ ‘ 

* Included in opentlon of plant. 

•^BUtlstlcs of lf»5. 1 . . 

* Statistlee from reports of city school systems. 
' >• Oistribatlon cstunated. 
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Table 18 . — AdmimstTalii e oJTicers, svpm i.sors, priiicipaU, and tcacldug posilionn, 
• lU 27-28 


State 


• w 'J. 

Ic.i 


Vi C 

a 
^ c 


AOmlnl'^trDlivi' otTlctTS aii'l 
assist ants 


£9 
t ^ 
el 

c ^ 
ra 

u V 


Sui>»Tvisors of 
instruct iuti 


1 


— '•* I 


.£■)) 

t- p 

c 



yi 

g 

30 
cn - 

I'l 

1 V 1 

“ r = 


X 

V) 

km 


S-J2 

w VI c 


c 

il 

o-» 


a 

o 

U 

a 

t- 

iii 

'4 


s 

1 



>% 
u, 

8 I 5 

8 I _c 


rriiuipals 


» I 10 


a 

s 

7f 


s 

h. 

a 


3 


tz 

H 

n — 
3- 


E.i 

— ' > 

C V 

X ■/’ 


ConiinuiiUil U. s. H-'. i-T!! •■..v.L’ ii.KV. ii.mAt:in‘ :i.:m M.-is2 'H.in r >2ss :* 


Alnhamn., 

Arizona 

ArkaiirUL'i 

<‘ali(<iriiia 

Colorado 

Connorlicut 

Delaware 

District of folum- 

bia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Inil^na 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kent.icky 

Louisiana 

Moline 

MiwylamL 

MossucImscUs 

Mialilean 

Minnesota 


;tO| 

17 

tlOl 

a; 

2l 

■.V. 

32! 


HO 

.'■1 

»2i 

UH 

(13 


23 

tf| 

1 

2V»| 

3U 


.Mis.sour 

Montana...' I 

Kebraska ' 

Ncvaila..* 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New .Mciico... 

New York..' 

North (.'aroliim 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Uklolioina 

firegon 

PennsylvaniB 

Kbode Lslaud 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin — 

Wyoming 

Outlying ports of- 
Ih* L'niltr iilaUt 

Alaska 

American Sainuo 

Canal Zone 

Guam 

Hawaii.. 

Philippine Islands. .| 

Porto Rico 

Virgin islands. 


071 

MGl 

01 

2ti(i| 

U2 


HM, 

Ki 

M 


90 




' 6 ' 

O') 


,,l 


•2l 

III 

198. 



2j 

I.H 

I8t) 

80. 

d1 

20 

120 

84' 

I' 

» ( 

192 

4’. 

•7 

“ 


^1 


II 

;i 

70. 

1 



2-25'. 

6 

.19 

143 

'3;i9| 

2 

49 

IIU 

1 

2 

40 

MU 

23.-.j 

•j 

32 

114 

fiJ 

2 

0 

70 

--•-..I 

9 

23 

93 

378 

2 

6 


lU 

3 

13 



911 

t) 

40 

09 

3'.8 

2 

2 

124 

• 55| 

7 

93 


113 

1 

59 

iu5 

91 

2 

13 

IH 

1.U84 

2 

39 

217 

969 


13 

1 * 


2 

12 

81 

49 

Cl 144 

109 

981 

2 

6 

. 

f)h 

2 

21 

71 

32 

3 

9 

122 

349 

1 

18 

, 201 

130 

4 

53 

277 


■2 

23 

300 

On 

S 

L’ 

_ . „ , 

8 

•1 

44 

IW 

40 

3 

3« 

77 


i 

19 

M 

124 

! 

It 

72 

174 

: 

1 

sa 

1 


909 3,704 

32U. 

1,341 
OIS, 


2o; 

41))' 

M 

142| 

"S 

9I|. 

34^,. 

4,094'. 

.'i.'Sl . 


191 
49| 
21 
437 
t‘J 
40'j 
- '), 


It 

f.:.; 

'I 

04 

(>} I 

22 


11^ 

114 

mI!] 
(•> f 

427! 

0 


10; 83 


‘.l7 
M 
122 
2. 2()- 
v*r 

S.'iOl 


12 I 13 I It 

'fi.Hir. »2St'29!*''''>4.23n 

Iti, ,')f.7 
3, (tu 
12. 7M 
3S. 403 
9,812 
10, .Ml 
1, 431 


4t. 143! 

32 113l 

iM, 3ti;t, 

44s' 2, rii;| 

I'l I d) 
114' not 
1 j. 40| 



iaj' ] 


....! 1 


311 

312. 


Vil 

3121 


791: 


I, 


47g 


2.7.'i 


730, 


071 H49, 


1.1391 
I. oai 


13.’ 


‘261)1 

232 

■■i 

i-G*. 

1 

2iiij.. 

G20 
471) . 


fio! 


33| 

59 




1*’)6| 

119 

25 


126, 


KKl, 14.G 


2ti Hit), '97 *49 


2, 707 
11,41.2 
18,925 
4,509 
45,724 
23,853 
l,345l 2.5.075 
3»5i 19,064 

10, ran 

11,752 
0, 157 
6,390 


•2.’)4 


140, 


(0 
309, 

■569! l.nTCi, 

223', 

195| 2791 

49! 

‘■‘’I 

9921 
974 
46.5] 
451 
274) 
1,213 



01 o' 

09.5 

ibc; 

Soil 

20, 751 

Cj' 

go' 

892' 

18«' 

1,078, 

32. W7 

1 

1 

1 

<i2&4 

2671 

21.771 


39 


92 3,400 .5S5, 4.04.5 


I 


I 


' 0.'i 

40.5 

262 ! 

20b 


265 

351 

35 

'•2!^ 

27 


961 


48 


44; 

390 


20 


«‘l 

so' 

( 


IHT 

29 

03' 


102' 


498 

129 

616 

461 

14 

13' 

27- 

1 

1 

'1,0.101.. 



•20 

136' 

r.' 

26 ' 

138| 


1071 

257 

64' 

40' 

019, 


301 


• 23] 
101 


2! 


‘a 


4iH 


19. 134 
24,871 
6,053 
14,644 
875 
3,0.50 
24.919 
3,214 
70.840 


cuj 


G9’ 




268 

24,039 


146 



.'.69 

9,285 



426 

{ 



l.»^ 

,42.721 





^19. 130 

10 

435 


' M 



• ICO 

8,185 

267 

702, 

1,75« 

1,103 

2,919 

59,180 


99 


441 

4.284 

1 



14 

14 

13,079 




613 

349 

902 

7,037 

1 






17,448 







39,906 

1 ^ 
1 



21 

44 

26M 

i38 

426 

4,502 


34 

54 

97 

151 

2,779 

103 

4 

107 


403 

403 

16,851 

140 

33 

173 

749 

212 

901 

11,410 

45 

51 

96 

104 

133 

297 

16,',&8 

IJl' 

184 

30.5 

279 

34« 

625 

20,882 

1 33 

rtmm, 

3^ 

21 


40 

3,100 

f 

, ^ 






i 2 


2 

3 

3. 

5 

234 

if 







45 

) 2 


2 

2 

3 

4 

lU 

1 . 2 


2 

25 

1 

2« 

tsi 

^ 2U 


29 

79 

M 

95 

2,211 

1 631 


631 

1,140 

61 

101 

1,341 

25,078 


31 

Ti 

4,550 

S i 



2 


3 

95 


i Includes kIndergarUM. , u v. 

t Includes reorganized, regular, and vocational high schoola, 
‘Total] 

* ladudas 3,9Si prii 


^ lAciuucs reorganuuu, rwuMit 

i-Totalof atateatepottlng. 

I IncluJu l,0t0 supervisors alsodnclnded In teaching pt^tloot. 
I Includes g,9Si prmdpala also Included in tea ch i n g positions. 


• Included with teachen. 
7 Idbluded In column 5. 

• SUtistlGS 0(1926-37. 
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Table 19 ; — Percentage analysis of revenue receipts, 1927-28 


State 


( '<int inrnl :il I . S .. 


A Inhamii . . 
Arizuna .. 
Arkiins;v«- 
(altfiiriiiii. 
C'oloraiJu.. 


ronnpclicut 

J>elnwiire 

district of (.■oiumhiii. 

Kloriila 

Uourgia 

Iiliiho 

Illinois 

Iniliana 

lown 

Kansas 

Kcntnrky 

I/OUisiaiia _ .... 

Maine - - 

Marylanil 

Massucliusctts 

Michigan T 

Minnesota 

Mississipiii 

Missouri 

Montana.. 


Nebraska 

Nevaila 

New llaniiishlre. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico.,... 

New York 

North Carolina. . 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhodo Island 

South Conilinn.. 
South Dakota... 


Total revenue roiTipt.s 


Receipts from taxation 
and aiipropriation 


Tennessee 

Texas 

riah 

Vermont 

VirKiaia... 

Washin^toif 

West Virginia 

WisOoDsln 

Wyoming 


Outliinf parU of the United 
Setts 

Alaska :.... 

Aroerivan Samoa.. 

Canal Zone ..... 

Ouam 

llewalJ... 

FbUl^pIne Islands 

Porto HIco 

.Virgin Islands........*.. 


Heieiving and ilistrdV 
uling body 

From 
iwrnm- 
tieiii 
(iliids 
and 
land 
IFiews j 

i 

From 
tnxii- ■ 
lion 
and 

niipro- 1 
prill- 

tion 1 

From 
other 1 
soune.s, 
iiK'liid- 1 

ing 1 
r'edcral 
aid 1 
and 
.sutisi- 
dies 

Slate 

8 

16,2 

County 

Ixxsl 

State ! 
mid 

Federal 
aid iind 
siihsi- 
dies 1 

* i 

Counl 

1 

i 

1 

y 

Loi'ul 

i 

8 ^ 

4 

■ 1 

S 1 

• j 

7 

• 

10.9 

19 

729 

lf..S ' 

7'2 4 

1.3 ! 

94, ■> i 

4.5 ' 

’ 11. R , 

33^. 

■24, 1 


90.9 1 

9.1 

41.0 

30.4 

2.5.0 

* '.'ll. 3 ! 

30,11 1 

4.1,7 

3. 1 

96,2 

7 

18.0 

37.0 

45.0 

’ n. 7 : 

1 8 

61.. 5 

.8 

91 II ‘ 

5.4 

38 6 

29 

685 

I'.l H 

27. 

r. 1 

.52. 6 

4 

SM K 1 

4..S 

20.1 

29.1 

50.8. 


1B.H 

70.9 

3.1 1 

79.9 1 

IT.O 1 

.1 

317 

712 

1 3 1 


, 1 

W.9 

. J 

97.7 ! 

1.6 ' 

25 


97.5 



t-| 

U 7 

97 2 i 

1 4 1 

1.4 1 

86.6 


18 4 

?7 V! ' 


I j 

72- M 


MH.9 1 

.1 1 

■27.3 


72 7 

II 4 

47. 


43 .5. 

1.2 

79 3 

19 5 1 

9.0 

35.0 

618 

{M* 

'JO 0 1 



93.3 

0.7 

31.5 

31.7 

318 

8 2 

2i 

0 

67.6 

6.9 ! 

SI 9 

11.2 

.9 

29.5 

sg.o 

1 k- I 

■‘i 

93.7 

.9 

K9. 9 

9.2 ! 

6.4 

.2 

93.4 

' S. 

91. t' 

.4 

1.7 

9.'i. 8 

2. 5 ' 

0.8 

.4 

928 

' 1. r. 


7 

94.7 

I.O 

9.5 4 

.3 6 

8 5 

.7 

95.8 

j 2U 1 


"i 

««.() 

1.2 

M. 5 

17.3, 

.7 


09.3 

2T. 7 

20. 


4.1. 0 

.1 1 

91.0 

5.0 

28.7 

28.4 

420 

j;.!l ' 

.'d. 

o 

“ 

17.9 

1. 1 

93 M 

.5,1 

27.9 

53.0 

10.1 

:tii t ' 



O'J. 0 

■ 

9.5, 8 

3. 6 

31.2 


08.8 

IS 7 

32 3 

49,0 

1 1 

97 0 

1,6 

17.2 

• 32 7 

50.1 

1(1 ,1 ' 



h9.5 

.4 

99. ii' 

.3 

0.0 


90.1 

Ifi. t 


7 

829 

.4 

02 2 

7.4 

17.1 

.8 

821 

'.'ll. 

5.H 

73.7 

4. t 

Ks. 0 

7.0 

17. .8 

5.1 

77.1 

.33. 1 

25. 

7 

41.2 

4 

9S. 1 

1.54 

32 3 

25.8 

41.0 

111 . n 

. 1.9 

87.5 

4. '2 1 

95.3 

.5 

8.0 

.0 

91.4 

I'AH 

30.9 

50.3 

89 

8H.8 

2.3 

11 

41.6 

513 

5.8 


0 

93.6 

81 

98 S 

3.1 

1.7 

.0 

97.7 

23. '2 

02 4 

14.4 

7.0 

90,8 

1.6 

15.4 

68.7 

110 




HO 0 

n 

2 

1.2 

10.2 


80.8 

1 20.2 


8 

79.6 

.0 

97.4 

20 

20.0 

.8 

• 70.3 

30.2 

56.0 

13.8 

17.6 

80.2 

20 

110 

6&6 

114 

77 1 



729 


98.7 

1.3 

27.2 


718 

ii.» 

61.4 

26.7 

.1 

9.5. 6 

4.3 

. 11.0 

09.8 

216 

10.3 

3.4 

80.3 

7.7 

92 0 

•3 

2 5 

3.7 

03.8 

.5.3 

30.3 

64.4 

.4 

96.0 

3.0 

5.0 

31.4 

63.0 

7.6 

83 

84.1 

5.8 

92.6 

1.6 

1.4 

8.9 

80.7 

.1 13.0 

19.0 

67.4 

20 

97.8 

.2 

11.7 

19.4 

610 

17 ? 



82.8 

.1 - 

. 95.5 

4.4 

17.8 


824 

I l.V H 



84.2 

■ .1 

99,5 

.4 

15.3 


817 

25 2 

28.1 

48 7 

.1 

89.5 

- 10.4 

36.4 

29.1 

514 

g 5 



00.5 

0.0 

85.3 

87 

.3 

........ 

09.7 

, 25.7 

.V5.8 

185 

.7 

98.2 

1.1 

24.6 

66.8 

110- 

. 30.2 

3.9 

59.9 

4 4 

89.1 

6.5 

38.7 

26 

618 

i 4 



<V1. 6 

3.0 

94.7 

23 

33.9 


611 

14 7 


85.3 

1.0 

9.5.9 

25 

129' 


87.1 

I 2k5 

57.0 

14.5 

.8 

946 

16 

26.7 

68.0 

112 

. 30.7 

15.7 

M.0 

89 

90.4 

6.7 

282 

17.4 

514 

8. 1 


7 

91.2 

.'2 

95.2 

16 

6.9 

.8 

023. 

. lao 

9. .5 

79,9 

1.0 

97.6 

1.6 

9,8 

27 

81.0 

. 33.1 

1 16.0 

.60,3 

15 5 

08.2 

16.3 

• 24 

313 

73.3 

’. 74.2. 


25.8 


loao 

1 

712 


tit 



loao 

1 

loao 


r 

lOQ 0 

1 



07.2 

28 

100.0 



QQ A 


.6 


7H.0 

21. 1 

100.0 



73 3 

2^ ft 


99.7 

'.8 

7S.1 

36.9 


M. 1 

I4j0 

21.0 


loao 


64.1 

110 

219 

. 74.2 

388 


loao 


. 712 

218 


. loao 




lOdO 
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Table 20. — Receipts from permanent school funds and leases of school lands, 

1927-28 


Receipts from — 


Total receipts from permanent funds and leases 
, of school lands 


Permanent 

funds 

Lea.'io.'i of 
school 
lands 

Z 

3 


County 


Total, In- 
<'luding un- 
distributed 
items 


Continental U. . A.... $21. R:.2, 481 $t. 738, 316 !$2Z WKt. 3-W $1,619,342 $Z075,097 $26,300,797 


Arl£or>a 

Arkansas . 
California. -- 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 


126, 87.1 
6.'), 7Z'> 
S06, 843 
700. 7.VJ 
226.980 


Delaware - .67.202 

Florida 272,678 

Idaho 608,003 

niioois - 401,702 

Indiana - .iTT7 •, 1.071,675 


Iowa 

Kansas... 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine 


Maryland • - - 

Massachusetts 

Michigan... 

Minnesota... .. 

Mississippi. — 


478. 774 
.516. 590 
8, 131 
1.52,022 
72,421 

202,860 
319, 270 
364,614 
2 204, 3.56 
62 191 


Missouri.*. l,718,po 

Montana 778,701 

Nebraska 486, 710 

Nevada — 130,179 

. New llampshlre.... 40,062 


New Jersey 

Now Moiclo 

North Carolina 
North Dakota . 
Ohio 


627,704 


Oregon 

Pinnsylvania... 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. 


South Dakota. 
Tennessee 


Utah 

Vermont. 


Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia.. 
Wisconsin ; 


17.5, ;.21 

”34.'36»’l 
(>) 1 
0 I 


136,:«)3 

816,641 

C) 


0 

389,351 

.394,072 

27,940 

0 


161. 50 5 

8221.54 

42 528 

0 

07.2 772 

10.5, 139 

279, 110 

208,644 

1,658.988 

714,246 

404, 120 

. .. 

1(10, 590 

0 

14,261 

0 

16,603 

0 

079. 140 

630,608 

150,750 

t 

2325,627 

(») 

299,816 

22331 

60,063 

li 183 

178, .5.30- 

0 

828,325 

334,848 

40. 610 


422 KtO 


040,767 

(•) 


273, 719 
65,726 .. 
641,206 . 
790.7,59 . 
125,672 . 

,U602 . 
272.578 
714,396 
57,000 
879,741 

478,774 . 
516, 590 I. 

8, 131 1 . 
1.52 022 
33,718 

292 869 . 
339, 270 
364,614 
2 204, 256 
62 191 . 

1,040, 597 

1.168.0. 52 . 
880. 701 
1.58, 119 . 

2:w« . 

.500,000- 

98.3,740 

42.528 

1.08(^J1 

271010 

1,772 234 
404, 120 
100.600 
14,264 
1.5,603 

1.409.748 
Va. 7.50 

1.4.58.0. 56 
322 1.16 

60,953 

• 178,530 
1,052 173 
40,610 
289.645 
940,707 


> 28,677 


1,221.243 
191, 0.14 


6.52 410 


877, 671 


> From tTnited Statee fikt reserve fond. 

* Included in column 2. , . . ^ ^ u . 

• Principal of permaneol school fund distributed and fund abollined. 
« SteUilIca of 1027. 
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Table 21. — Income from appropriaiion and taxation, 1927-28 
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4 


State 


1 


Continental Unlle<l States 

Alabama . 

Arizona ^ _ 

Arkansas.... . 

t'alKornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Oolaware 

ni.strlctof Columbia 

Florida - 

Ueorgiii 

Idaho - 

Illinois 

Indiana.-- 

Iowa - f- 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana - 

Maine'. 

Maryiaml 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississlpiri. 1 -. 

M is-sourl . . 

M ontana 

I 

Kebra-ska.. • 

Nevada — 

New Hampshiro... 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North CarollDB-.i. 

North Dakota 

Ohio - 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island — . 

South Carolina » 

South Dakota i 

Tennessee j 

Texas 

Utah - 

Vermont... 

Vlffilnls , 

WashlnKton 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin.. ; J. 

Wyoming 

OuUwing parts of the United Slates 

Alaska.... 

American Samoa* 

Canal Zone : 

Quam .■ 

Hawaii.^ 

Phllipplae Islands'*. 

Porto Kloo 

VIr#> Islands 


Plate 

County 

Local 

Total 

1 

1 

4 

I 

$308,392,472 

$208,217,012 

$1,392, 298, 839 

$1,908,908,923 

7, 518. 232 

6.11.5.209 

4. 21 2, '337 

16,845,678 

1,589,507 

3,484,aM 

. 4,240,032 

9. 413, 503 

.3.B7.3, 593 

315,000 

0.93.5,412 

10,924;0Q5 

24, 223, 7.W 

3.5. 013, 001 

01,230,483 

120,407,834 

20,000 

5,053, 351 

15.390,081 

20,469,432 



29.372. 148 

3R 128,210 

3.45.5, m 


.5.30, 376 

4. 001,. 574 

■3,33.3, 034 


8,898,005 
10, 148,%0 

12, 232:899 

1, 787, 302 

fi. .5111,001 

18, 626,703 

5,011, .504 

5,050,558 

5,863, 770 

15,925,802 

74, 732 

2,f.l5,fll2 

6. 10,5, 139 

8,855,483 

8. 200, 9-I3 

2tt3. 369 

1 19, .583, 200 

127,987,602 

4, 171, 702 

220,050 

56. 561, 250 , 

60,959,068 

1,649,898 

337, 923 

44.811,065 

46,799,486 

245, 198 


33, 801. 807 

34,046,805 

,5,795,8.8,5 

.5,740,100 

8, 664. 788 

20,200,779 

5, 172. 274 

9,843,387 

3, 539,405' 

18, .555, 066 

3, 13.5, filO 



6,930,325 

10,065,071 

.3.410, 51.5 

0. 485, 819 

9, 946, 963 
74, 720,273 

. 19,843,207 

8. 227, OW 

82,947,877 

15,4.53, 752 

712,087 

74, 138,811 

90,304.650 

7,979, .501 

2. 20.5. 727 

34,435,431 

44,680,722 

5. 577, .527 

4, 407. 020 

7,2.56,858 

17. 301.411 

3,115,806 


. 35, 688, 744 

39,027,610 

481,001 

4, 830, 790 

6,315,463 

11,633,314 

448. 747 

165. 920 

26.217,977 

26.832,650 


1,292,481 

208,500 

1,881,100 


6. 274, 321 

6. 98.% 222 

17,84.3,793 
629, 205 

681,986 

70. 592, 9.59 

89,118,738 

.3, 131, 674 

738,708 

4,497,488 

72, 547, 886 


194.113,784 

266,661,640 

3. 085, 4.36 

19,r>13,3()I 

8,472,986 

31,801,723 

327. 300 


12,1.52,072 

12,059,372 


40.373.308 

81.788,756 

128,522,632 


2,517,501 

2.5,408,636 

' 28,387,003 


3,817,340 

13, 565, 624 

19.67,5,190 

28,194, 210 
2, 140, 783 


13'»,028,448 

11,849,695 

161,522,6,58 

13,996,478 

3,440.016 

3,792,802 

5,788,096 

13,021,874 



14. 161, 676 

14,200,576 

^ 144, 36.5 

11,872,882 

3,8711,270 

30,893,517 

17,251,718 

1, 185, 049 

28. 627, 451 

46,064. 218 

3, 467, 900 


6,768,462 

10, 226, 422 

686.232 

. 

3,068,060 

4,554,892 


- 11,678,900 

A062.830 

30,143,468 

6,900,777 

4. 297, 467 

13,421,359 

34. 079,' 603 

1,731, .347 


33,098, 133 

35,020,780 

3,933,3.30 

3,504,241 

32,629,630 

^ 40,067,091 

07,534 

1,009,641 

3,044,04^ 

4,181,731 

*500. 124 


171 7» 

• 

673,883 

23.388 

319,605 

46,289 

4,118.237 


iiiiiSiiiiiii 

2^388 
819, W 

1,618,060 

llllllllllllll 

4% 380 
%63S,207 

8, 85% 442 

1,938.438 

8,028,708 

1% 814. 673 

4,328, 801 

1,50^877 


A834.468 

118,807 

• ^ 

113,867 


4 From PedeciM appropriation. * BtatlsUoa ol 1037, * Dlatlbatlon eaUmatad. 






























Table 22. — Income from Federal Government 
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Table 26. — RecapUulation of expendiluret in public day achoola, 1927-28 
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Table 27 . — Percentage analysis of expenditures, 1927-2S 


^ Total exi»n<liliirwt, ex- 

Tulal expenditure, eitIudiDK payments o( b^ds cludini; payments for 

outlay.s anil of bonds 


Miscel- 

flenernl hstnic- [.““ieu t 
control lion ™Jj***‘ 

[lenses 




Oeneral 

Salaries 

of 

teachers 

control 



Continental U. it 

Alabama 

Arliona 

ArkBn.sa.1 

California 

Colorado 

Connectlcnt...! 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida.., 

Oeorgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana — ' 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts ■ 

Michigan — 

Minnesota 

MIssiasInpi. 

Mianurl 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

Nevada .• 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York., 

North Carolina.. 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee - 

Teaaa 

UtalL, 

Vermont /T. 

VirgioiA...x j... 

Wasblagtoh... 

Weet vGglnU 

Wlaconain jt.. 

Wyoming a 

OufJ|rfn0 peril of the V. 8 . 

Alaska....! — i... 

Amerlcao Samoa , . 

Canal Zone 

Quam 

HawaU 


TMUpploe Islandi 
Porto Hloo:...'., 
Virgin lalands..... 


i Uuladaa •cpeoiae o(ili««alng ■ eh ooto, 




















































cluio: 

nU’Dl _ _ I , 


Annual 

inromo 

from 

tumii 

and 

lands 

tier 

pupil 

I’n- 

rollod 


Annual cost of education 


Pot pupil 
•nrolM 


Per pupil 
attendlnsr 


Dally cost 
per pupil 
attending 


For 

For cur- For 

out- rent out- 
lays ex- lays 

pensea 



Alal'unia. . 

Aritmiii _ 

Arksnsns 

California 

CuliimOo.., 

Connect ieut 

Di'lnwiire 

District ofColumliia 

Klnridii 

(iiWKia. 

liialio 

llliiwis.. 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Iiouisiuim 

Alnine.. 

Mar !. land 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Muisis.sinpl 

Missuiiri 

Moutaua 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New llampsbiro 

New Jersey.....' 

New Mexico 

New York ^ 

North Carolina.*. 

North Dakota# 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon jft. ^ 

Pennsylvania..;*. 

Rhode Islan4 

South Carolina.. 

South Dakota 

Tennossoo 

Tows 

Utah ^ 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West V’frgiiB... 

WiscoBsln .! 

Wyoming 

OuH/ttif jMrti o/tM4U.S, 

Alaska...; 

■'Atucrlcan Samoa 

CanoTiSam^. 

Ouani. ■ 

iitwau irT'rTSfc, 

Philippine bltad* 

Porte Rico 

Vli^n lakndi.... 
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Tabue 29 . — Stalialica for 

1 . 


Teach- 

ers, 

jirinci- 

Stata pnls. 

nml 

i«uiw- 

visors 


elementary and secondary schools for 16 States, 1927-S8 

-ELEMENTAR'^AY SCQOOL8 > 


Cost per pupil 

ra?meo.s 

aiteJi. current For 

supervisors o*I*«n>®s uu i >s pals and nirrenl 
■ ‘ ■ super- ci- 

visors penses 



Alabama 4,41 

Arkanaas 1, IS 

MarylaiKi.. 10 


137,748 J7,3IO. a3 

95, 509 &, MO. 

30,773 1.313. 

2,406 ^165, 


H63.I04 
1,688.2.58 
213,570 


$1.869,3.56 

$1,282 61 

$62.00 

1,08240^ 

1,323 

71.81 


1, 106 

39.03 

186, 063 

LE66 

88.77 


n '.— separately organized senior high acuooLs 


Total (or 3 States. I 


Arkansaa.... 
Maryland. .. 
New Jersey. 


1, 106 

.a, 104 

$2882 < 20 

60 

1,819 

99,798 

433 

9,233 

1. 100, 337 

614 

12 142 

1,682 685 


$3,836,210 f2,I0aaO5 

141,089 

1,629,670 1,463, on 

2,165,460 726,828 


40 $102. 40 


W 66....... 

166.67 168.66 
ITS 34 60.86 


V.-REGULAR AND VOCATIONAL UIQU 8CUOOL8 


Total for 15 SUtee. 

Arltona 

Arkansaa 

Connecticut 

District ol Columbia... 
Maryland 

Montana 

Nabriaka 

Navada „,, 


638,718 


Onfon. 

Utah... 


Waablnataai... 
West Wntaia. 
Wiaooaialn *... 




1, 1H5, 130 
671,617 

4.456.070 
1,668,347 
1,400,882 

1,672,117 
6,010,660 
S87r 
1,160, 
8,64(1866 

3,371,4 

1.600.071 
6,423,602 
N 488, 443 
0,853,360 


$13,312 788 


121 , 


$I,87S| $139.06 Ht.fll 




202251 

2 542 
7.021. 

688 , 
1.8828 
i 26 oo, 6 n 

4, 544,601 
2500,637 
7,004,(1 
7,4124 
14,374,341 



I Inclodes klDdernrtena. 

* Distrlbatlon eatlmatcMl between elementary and secondary schools. 
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Table 30.— Diitribulion of pupiL enrolled in school* in 27 Stales, accmdxna to, 

length of school term, 1927-28 


^ state 

80 days 
nr less 

81-100 

days 

101-120 

days 

121-140 

days 

1 

141-160 

days 

161-180 

days 

1 

- ■ — a 

t 

S 

4 

i 

8 

7 

Total frtr .Siate>i 

, Alabama 

Arltona. .... .... 

Arkansas 

(’onnocticul .. ... 

14l'9.54 

m. -MI 

T — 

|4(M, OKI 

349, .362 

1,212.716 

4. 799. 721 

3,215 '82,664 
MO 1 .5,5 

1 18. 677 1 40. M7 

48, .302 
» 

M. 052 

— 

1.36, 867 
.54 

63. 633 

20, no 
1,860 
92,271 

275, ,586 
76,038 
182. 104 
40.071 
16,352 

Tllslrict of Columbia.. . ^ 1 


' 1 

Kansas 

1,5 


175 

.59 

121 1 I^49i 
148 1 13, 197 

228 1 2,311 

M.5 

165.400 

21,284 

1.55,098 

’ 249,865 
1 16. 789 
76 909 
314.423 
13, 673 

69,298 
251,727 
114, 491 
1,294,657 

Maine 


Marjland | 71 

Alaasachusctts 1 

IW 

Minnesota.. . 1 



11.126! 102,9,58 
I.5./>.50 21I,.W.5 

1. 297 3. 824 

1, 130 1 10,207 

104 ! 1,090 

1 

Mis.si.ssippi .. 

Montana 

Nebraska . , . 

.'>8, (MO 
• 3.50 

14.5, 124 
229 

.58. .3.59 
.524 
79 
21 

Nevaila 

New Hampshire 

21 

7 

North CaroNna 

North Dakota 

Ohio. . . 

2,072 

912 

267, 239 
1. 368 

4.5, 4<M 
14, 707 

284. 408 
30,239 

Pouth Dakota 1 . 


, 1 

23,208 

in,024» 

141,219 

91,623 

rtah 



1,862 

Vermont 

• 



> irglnia 



17,661 

270 

39, 102 
6 

169,930 

2,071 

92. 191 
1. 7.V5 

sH, o/v 

207, .571 
166 545 

316606 . 
51, .370 . 

Washinfcton 27 

Wisconsin'. .50,329 

WyomInK 

16 

23,780 

141 
21, 8,55 






Outlting partt 0/ the Unilei 
Stales 

Alaska .;. 



25 

45 



34 

3, 249 
2.381 , 

American Samoa 

Canal Zone 

(luam 


Hawaii 

Porto Rico 

Virgin Islands . 


1 

— 

1 


64.787 . 


IKl-200 

isyn 


I, m, W7 


M.7I5 


9n7, 480 
34, 440 

77.3fl8 
17fl 
XX 101 
227. neo 
573,1^ 

188, 0«4 

34.H-W 

i. .IM 

8,008 

’8.881 

ii3,;»ii 


Total en- 
rollment 


>a, 110,000 


IT. 076 


«8,ft.V> 
100, mi 


1,467 

1,800 


23a 040 


87S. 7M 
> BO. SOS 
483.274 
907,800 
40,901 

77,308 
42S.SI4 
ISl, 014 
2S1.70I 
728, 38S 

Mi 704 
oa^sso 

117,072 
32.8,828 
l^ 514 

7.V0D4 
848, 778 
160,670 
1, 204, 0X7 
113,341 

164,427 
136,585^ 
64,520 
M3. 717 
339,001 

M4.863 
S3. 140 


4.829. 

1,800 

■S.S0S 

•3,817 

04,787 

230,040 

•2,010 


• Tncludeo 3,845 pupils enrolled In schdols in session more than 200 di**. 

I TWi?™ pup Is enrolled In schools In session more than 200 days. 

• These pupils enrolled in schoob in session more than 200 days 
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Table 3t . — Slatistict of while and of colored school pop\dation, enrollment, and 

teachers in 16 Stales, 1927-28 


Enrollment in 


Ratio or odp 


Population 5 to Per cent of rollmrnt in 

17 years of age, school iwpu- publicschools 


inclusive ‘ 


fecoDdary 

schools 


to school 
population 


Number of 
teachers 
employed 


■WTiitc Colored White 


Totalof States rciHirti nR. 17, 4.12.000 3, 104. 992 


VtTiiU! I Colored 1 1\'hitel SI?!; i WTiite 


Alabama 1 .024.319. 

Arkansas ' 4fi.i. 940 

Pelawarr I 47,049 

District of Coliimbi.i I 02.6331 

Florida 215 , 058 , 


324,027 
160, 475 
7, 610 
2.5, aV) 
107, 155 


Georgia .W.484' 433,370 

Louisiana I 364.710, 226,830 

Maryland 313.638, 66.418 

MlssLssijtpi : » 306, 921 > 393, 409 

North Carolina 647,512! 305,008 


Oklahoma : 672.305' 76,084 

South Carolina. 288. 1.53 337, S07 

Tennessee I 617,709! 135.580 

Texas '1.324.463 2.53.229 

Virginia 516,828 227,990 

West Virginia 479,438 24,825 



70. 5 

29.5 6, 

254,635 

2, 207, 467i 

1 

61. 8 

38.21 

430.707 

2(M,.5*3 

74.1 

25. 7| 

368. 355 

110,853' 

8«. 1 

139 ' 

34. 35(1 

6,489' 

71. 4 

2S, 5! 

51.901 

25. 467 

fia 7 

33.3, 

267, 81S 

93.539| 

57. 5 

42. .5 

46.3,438 

241. 48S 

• 61. 7 

38 3 

269,648 

14.5, 833S. 

82. 5 

IT. ,5 

220,41.1 

.50. 487, 

43. 8 

,56,21 

31,5,28.5 

290,248 

68.0 

32. Oj 

586.697 

262,081 

89. 8 

10.2 

6328.58 

49.401: 

46.0 

54.0, 

24.H.272 

228.003' 

82. 0 

18.0 

.V5.5.025 

121.396 

8,1. 9 

16.1 1 

011.381 

201.315 

69. 4 

, 30. 6| 

401,424 

152,293 

95. 1 

4.9 

377,133 

23,981 


0. 842| 0. 710|182, 762 47, 658 

.77o| .6111 12.902* 3. R93 
.7941 ,69ll 10.400; 2,367 
.7311 .85:4: 1,197: 301 

.829 (t) 1,772! 827 

(') .873 8,9S5j2,236 

789 . .5.57* 11, 662 .5. 143 

.739: .643 8,650 2 823 
.703 . 7.59 7. ISO] 1.472 

(•) .738 10.468 6,08,5 

.906 . 856 17.749 5,924 


.941 .640 17,766 1,364 

.862 .67.5 8,616 4,449 

.898 . 895 1.5,242 2,800 

.778 . 79,5 3.5,623 4.28.1 
.M2 . 66.8 12,550 3,791 

.787 ■ .966 


1 Estimated. 

• No basis for estimating growth In fiopulation since 1920. 

' Estimated on school census for 5-21 years of age. 

j 

Table 32. — School term and school attendance of white and of colored pupils in 

15 States, 1927-28 



Virginia. 
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Table 33. Enrollment of white and of colored pupiU in 16 Stalee, according to 
» year of advancement, 1927-28 


« 

Year of advancement 

White pupils 

Colored pupils 

N’limber 

Per cent 
of total 

• 

Number 

Per cent 
of total 

« 

S 

1 

4 

1 

Kindervarten 



5. 120 
768,473 
328,089 
290,180 
258,645 
200,077 
143,732 
95,202 
32,808 

02 

34.9 

First :::: 

.‘^cond 

1.233.SW 

19.7 

Third.. . 



14.9 

Fourth 

Fifth . 

Filth . 

Seventh 

Fittlith 

i vlj 

690. OM 
636, 13S 
568,721 
503,442 
231,208 

11. 3 
11.0 
10.2 
91 
H.0 
17 

13.2 

. 11. •/ 
9.1 
65 
4.3 
1.5 

First year hich 



37,838 
22.738 
14,201 
9. 144 

1.7 

Second year hiRb 

246,737 

lTg.»l6 

3.9 

19 

Third year high 

Fourth year high... 

LO 

.6 




.4 

6,254,641 

100.6 

2,207,467 

loao 


• 

Table 34. — Enrollment of colored pupils in 16 Stales, 1927-28 


/ 

t 

state. 

Kindergarten and elemen- 
tary 

Secondary 

Total 

j Boys 

Olrls 

Total 

Boyj ; a iris 

Tot»l 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1 > 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7. 

84,021 

8 

• 

16 

Total for 16 States.. 

1.010,332 

1,113,114 

2. 123,44<V 

31,028 

52,893 

1,041,300 

1, 166, 107 

6 307,467 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District of Coiumbia. . 
Florida 

Oeorgia 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Teias 

Virginia \ 

West Virginia 


104,064 
56,590 
3,081 
11,371 
' 48,879 

127,296 
74,272 
24.351 
150,126 
> 1.3(1530 
23.016 
118,211 
59,454 
84,094 
76500 
11,233 

199,323 
106 H77 
5,948 
21,619 
>91,466 

236303 

141,363 

46983 

386232 

256537 

46276 

219,937 

116839 

186319 

146438 

22,086 

1,56! 

696 

309 

L619 

>966 

2.396 

1.397 
1,683 
1,730 

*6165 

1,214 

2,420 

1.90! 

6973 

2,383 

761 

S. 695 
1,280 
332 
2,288 
> 1. 107 

2,798 
3, 173 
1,816 
Z 286 
•7,378 
L8II 
5,646 
3.653 
ia023 
4.472 
1. 134 

6260 

1,976 

541 

6848 

>6073 

6195 

657D 

6504 

6016 

16544 

6125 

6066 

6557 

16996 

6856 

6896 

96834 
56977 
3,076 
11,807 
46 553 

111,408 

68,388 

24,330 

137,836 

*124,173 

24,474 

104,106 

58,290 

97.196 

71,321 

11,614 

107, 758 
57,876 
3,413 
13,660 
48,886 

130,085 
77,445 
36, 167 
152,412 
> 137,808 
34.827 
123,887 
63, 106 
104, 117 
8(6973 
12,367 

2tM, 5S3 
110,863 
6,488 . 
25,467 
93.638 

1.498 
*‘146833 
60,487 
38(6 348 
362.081 
48,401 
228,003 
131,386 
30L3I5 
162,283 
36961 


■ Dtatrtbution estimated. 1 8u distiltMiUon estimated. 


i 


a 



Tab LX 36 . — Siati^ics of folored 9chool»^ Attendance' and teachere in 16 Statee, 1927-Z8 





























Table 36. — EnroUmenl of colored pupiU, by grades, in 16 Stales, 192 




BIEI^NIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1926-1928 


PRIVATE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The data in Tables 37 and 38 concerning private and parochial ele- 
mentary and high schools are not included' in any other part of this 
report. No data concerning receipts and costs of these schools are 
included. The infonnation has been compiled from State reports, 
from reports from private secondary schools, and from material sub- 
mitted by the National Catholic Welfare Conference. The con- 
ference material has been most helpful because reports from many of 
the States are incomplete. 

Elementary pupils in private schools increased iji number from 
2,143,100 in 1926 to 2,234,999 in 1928. High-school pupils increased 
from 295,625 in 1926 to 341,158 in 1928. This makes an increase of 
138,432 in private-school enrollments during the 2-year period. 

The number of elementary-school teachers in private schools 
increased from 56,272 in 1926 to 61,567 4928, which is an increase 

of 5,531 women and a decrease of 236 men teachers. The number of 
high-school teachers increased from 20,145 in 1926 to 21,788 in 1928,* 
an increase in both men and. women teachers. The total number of 
teachers in these private schools increased 6,940 in the 2-year period. 



id schoole, 1927-S8 



Teachers In elementary 

te 1 


> seboois 



Men 

Women 

Total 

1 

i 

t 

1 

4 



CoDtinentul U. S 

Alahama .. 

Ariinna 

ArkansMis 

t'lilitornin 

Colorado . . . ] . . 

C’onnerlicut 

Uelawiire 

UUlrirt of Columbia.,.. .. 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Idaho 

Illinois I.” 

Indiana ..1 

Iowa ' 

Kansas 

Kenturky 

Louisiana 

Maine... 

Maryland 

Massachusclt!! 

Mirhiitan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mi.ssoitfi 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada.. 

New ilampsliire 

Now Jersey _.i 

New Mexico ’.II 

New York 

North rarollna 

North Dakota. 

Ohio --..iiiiili; 

Oklahoma 

Oregon ; 

Pennsylvania. .. 

Rhode Island IT... 

South Carolina 

South Dakota I. II II I 

Tennessee 

Texaa 

Utah Ill 

Vermont..'. 

Virginia... HI 

Washington 

West Vu^lnla I' 

Wisconsin IIIIIII 

Wyoming. I 

OvUfint parts of Uu VntUd 
Saiu 


Philippine Islands 

Porto Rloo 

Virgin Island ^ 
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Table 38 — Pupila enrolled iit.jtrivale and parochial eehoole, 1927-tS 



Pupils In elentcnlary 
schools 



Total pupils In elementary 
nnd secondary schools 


Olrls Total Boys QlrLs Total Boys Olrls Total 


Continental U. 8 

Alabama 

Arltona 

Arkansas .• 

California.... 

Colorado 

Connoctlcot-. 

Delatrare 

District of Columbia.. 


Indiana 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Midiigan 

Mlnneaots 

Mississippi.... 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Meiico 



1 


2,77Sl 3,t7S 8.2M 

8, 18( 

IS^ 221 373 

2,001 

M4 1,016 1,020 

3,348 

6,054 V;875 13,520 

26,251 

678 035 1, 613 

6,001 

3,933 3,640 7,673 

27,860 


,3021 1 


.633 1 




New York 

North Carolina.. 
North Dakota.. 


Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island.. 
Sooth Carolina 
Sooth D^ota. 

Tenneeaee 


Vermont 





















































